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A MEMOIR 


OF 

THE LIFE 

OF 

GEOROE THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE BRUNSWICK LINE. 

The origin qf the Brunswick Family is lost in the 

A 

fabulous ages of the north. The first occurrence 
of the nan^e has been dimly traced by the Ger¬ 
man antiquaries, fo the invasion of the Roman 
empire under Attila, in th^ middle of the fifth, 
century. Among the, tribeL which that almost 
universal chieftain poured down upon Italyi 
the Seyrri (Hirri' or Herpli) are^ found, whose 
king, Eddico, was. sent' as one of Attilar® am¬ 
bassadors, to the court of Theodosius« The native 
country of the .was, like that of the prin¬ 

cipal invaders, in thevNqfth of Europe; and they 
are supposed, dn-PJinjr’s authority, t(a have..po^ 
sessed the marshes of Swedish Ppfnerania, and 
some of the islaiids near the momli ef the Baitic, 
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On the sudden death of Attila and the dis¬ 
memberment of his conquests, the Scyrri seized 
tipan ,a large tract bordering on the Danube. 
But the possession was either too tempting or 
too carelessly held, to be relinquished without a 
struggle by the fierce chieftains, who, in returning 
from Italy, had seen the fertility of Pomerania. 
The Scyrri were involved in a furious war, which 
seems to have spread from the Adriatic to the 
•Euxine. The calamities of Rome were mer¬ 


cilessly revenged by the wounds inflicted in this 
mutual havoc of her conquerors; and in one of 

I 

those battles, in which extermination or victory 
were the only alternatives, the tribe of the 
Pomeranian Scyrri were totally cut off*, with 
Eddico, their king, at their head, apd Guelph, 
his son, or brother, whose name is then first 


heard in history. 

But the fortunes of the Scyrri were destined 
to be rapidly revived by one of the most singular 
and fortunate conquerors of a time remarkable 
for striking changes of fortune. ^ A remnant of 
the tribe, unable or unwilling to follow their king 
in the Roman invasion, had, by remaining in 
Pomerania, escaped the general extinction. Odo- 
acer, the son of the fallen king, put himself at 
their head, and marched from the Baltic to 


revenge the slaughter of his countrymen. Like 
many of the northern chieftains, he had been 
educated, probably as. a hostage, in the Roman 
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• I 

C9.mps, and had been familiar.with the habits of the 
accomplishfed but pr'ofligfj||^ourt of the Western 
Empire^ His address and i^|lour raised him to 
the command of the Germl^ tfodsps in the service 
of the. throne. Some. slight which he received 
froni Orestes, hi^^fbgper general, but now the 
father of the em|5erot; or, more probably, his own 

f" 

lofty and daring ambition, stimulated him to the 
seizure of^diadem disgraced by the feebleness 
of its possessor. Sword in hand, he forced Au- 
gustulus to abdicate; and, under the name of the 
Patrician, Odoacer ascended the throne "of the 
Caesars. 


Power won by the sword is naturally lost by 
the sword; and Theodoric, the Goth, disputed 
the sovereignty. After a succession of battles, in 
which the courage and military skill of Odoacer 
earned the praise of history, artifice circumvented 
the soldier; he was assassinated at a banquet, 
within ten years of his triumph, his dynasty 
extinguished, and his tribe, With his brother 
GuelphVat their head, driven out once more to 
create a kingdom for themselves by their valour. 
But this expulsion was the true origin of that 
singular fortune by which the Guelphic blood has 
been the fc«Dt of sovereignty to the most re¬ 
nowned quarters of Europe. 

Guelph (variously called Anulphus, Wulfoade, 
and Onulf,) saw, with a soldier’s eye, the ad¬ 
vantage which a position in the Tyrolese hills 
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gave to the possessor, for the purposes of invasion 
or defence. £xpeiyh||||the Roman colonists, he 
established his kingjdom in the mountains, formed 
alliances with the neighbouring tribes, and, look¬ 
ing down upon Germany on one side, and upon 
the loveliness and magni^^ence of Italy on the 
other, calmly prepared his people for future 
^supremacy.* , 

Without following the progress «f this dis- 
tinguished line through the conflicts' Of the dark 
ages, and the restless revolutions of power in the 
Italian* sovereignties; we come to the authorised 
conclusion, that the house of Brunswick have held 
rank among the German princes for six hundred 
years. 

From George the First the ascent is clear up 
to the first Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, 
who received his investiture from the Emperor 
Frederick the Second in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. Still, this investiture was less an 
increase o^honours than a shade on the ancient 
splendour of a family, whose dominions had once 
numbered Bavaria and Saxony, then of the size 
o( kingdoms, and whose influence was felt from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. But the direct 
male line of the Brunswick princes i| Italian. 

The marquesses or sovereigns of Este, Liguria, 
and perhaps of Tuscany, were among its first 

j 


* Halliday's Annals of the House of Hanover. 
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branches. In the eleventh century the primi¬ 
tive stem was divided irtto two. The elder mi¬ 
grated to the banks of the Danube and the Elbe; 
the younger more humbly adfiered to the shores 
of the Adriatic. The dukes of Brunswick and 
the kings of Great Britain are the descendants of 
the first: the dukes of Ferrara and Modena are 
the offspring ofithe second.”* * 

A singular compact in the sixteenth century 
added to tfie celebrity of the house of Brunswick 
Lunenburg. William, the reigning duke, fourth 
son of Ernest, who had obtained for himself a 
title more illustrious than that of thrones, the 
Confessor, by his support of the great Pro'testant 
Confession of Augsburg; had left fifteen children, 
seven of whom were sons. The young princes, 
on the death of their father in 1593, resolved, 
for the purpose of keeping up their house in undi¬ 
minished dignity, that but one of them should 
marry: the marriage to be decided by lot, and the 
elder brother to have the undivided inheritance, 
and be succeeded by the next survivor. The lot 
was drawn by the sixth brother, George, who 
married Anne Eleanora, daughter of the Landgra^ 

t 

of Hesse Darmstadt, by whom he had five children. 
The compacliwas solemnly kept by the brothers, 
and drew so much notice by its romantic fidelity, 
that the sultan Achmet the First pronounced it 


* Gibbon’s Posthumous Works. 
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“ worth‘a man’s while to take a journey through 
Europe to be an eye-witness of such wonderful 
brotherly affection,and princely honour.” 

The accession of George the Third to the throne 
of these realms was welcomed by the whole Bri¬ 
tish empire. The difficulties which had thwarted 
the popularity of his two immediate predecessors 
were past; the party of the exiled dynasty had 
been wasted away by tim^, or aliendted by the 
proverbial selfishness and personal folly of the 
Stuarts; a war was just closed, in which all the 
recollefitions of England were of triumphs and 
territories .won from the habitual disturber of 
Europe; commerce was rising from the clouds 
always thrown round it by war, but rising with 
a strength and splendour unseen before, shooting 
over the farthest regions of the world those beams 
which are at once light and life, brightening and 
developing regions scarcely known by name, and 
filling their bosom with the rich and vigorous fer¬ 
tility of European arts, comforts, and knowledge. 

All the acts of the young king strengthened 
% national good-will. His speech from the 
throne was deservedly applauded as the dictate 
of a manly and generous heart; and this cha¬ 
racteristic was made a wise topic of congratu¬ 
lation in the corresponding addresses of the 
people. “ It is onr peculiar happiness,” said the 
London Address, “ that your Majesty’s heart is 
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truly English; and that you* have discovered in 
your earliest years the warmest affection to the 
laws and constitution of these kingdoms.” 

An expression in the king's address to the 
privy council was seized with peculiar avidity as 
a proof alike of his head and heart. “ I depend,” 
said he, “ on the support of every honest man ”— 
a sentiment which united republican simplicity 
with kingly honour. He prohibited the court flat¬ 
tery then custdmary in the pulpit to the sovereign, 
reprimanding Wilson, one of his chaplains, in the 
expressive words, — “ That he came to church to 
hear the praises of God, and not his own,” The 
independence of the judges was among his first 
objects; and on the dissolution of parliament he 
consummated the national homage, by forbidding 
all ministerial interference in the elections, and 
magnanimously declaring that “ He would be 
tried by his country.” 

Tfie royal marriage now became a considera¬ 
tion of public importance. A bride was sought 
among the immediate connexions of the Royal 
Family, and the Princess Dowager proposed 
Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the Duke of Meck¬ 
lenburg Strelitz. Lord Harcourt was made ifiie 
bearer of the proposal, which was unhesitatinlly 
accepted. The future queen arrived at St. James's 
on the 8th of September, 1761. At nine on the 
same evening, with the formal rapidity of court 
marriages, she was wedded ; and from that time. 
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through half a century, became an object of in¬ 
terest and respect to the British nation. 

It was one of«the striking features of the 
Hanover line, that it for the first time united the 
blopd of the four races of kings,—the British, 
the Cambro-British, the Scottish, and the En¬ 
glish; deducing the succession from Cadwaldr, 
last king of the Britons, through the seventeen 
princes of Wales, to Guledys Ddu, sister and 
heiress of Dafydd, married to R&lph Mortimer, 
and thence through ♦ 

19.. Roger, their son. 

20. .Edmund Mortimer, his son. 

21.. Roger, son of Edmund, first Earl of March. 

■ 22. Edmond, son of Roger, married to Phi¬ 
lippa, daughter and heiress of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward the Third. 

23. Roger, their son. 

24. Anne, daughter and heiress of Roger, mar¬ 
ried to Richard of Conisburg, Earl of Cambridge. 

25. Richard, Duke of York, their son. 

26. Edward the Fourth, eldest son of Richard. 

27. Elizabeth, Edward’s eldest sister, married 
to Henry the Seventh. 

28. Margaret, their eldest daughter, married 
James the Fourth of Scotland. 

29. James the Fifth of Scotland, their son. 

30. Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of James. 

31. James the First of England, son of Mary 
by Lord Darnley. 
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32. Elizabeth, daughter of James, married to 
Frederick, Elector Palatine. 

33. Sophia, their daugh|||r, married to Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover. 

34. George the First, their son. 

35. George the Second, his son. 

36. Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George 
the Second. 

37. George the Third, his son. 

38. George the Fourth, his son. 

* “ Yorke's Royal Tribes.” Those who desire to search 
deeper into the antiquities of the Hanoverian line, may examine 
‘‘ Eccard’s Origines Guelficee,” “Muratori’s Antichila Estense,” 
for the Italian branch; and Sir Andrew Halliday% Annals 
of the House of Hanover,” for a detail of the various possessions 
and alliances of the northern. 
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1762 . 


CHAPTER II. 

BIRTH OF THE PRINCE. 

On the 12th of August, the birth of the heir- 
apparent was announced; ^her Royal Highness 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, thfi ladies of her 
majesty’s bedchamber; and the chief lordfc of the 
privy council, being in attendance. ♦ 

On this occasion the king’s popularity, inde¬ 
pendently of the great interests connected with 
the royal succession, had excited the most uni¬ 
versal public feeling. As the time of the qSeen’s 
accoiichetneirt.drew'nighii the national anxiety in- 
cr^t^ed.;, Tt was raised to its height by the intel¬ 
ligence, on the evening of the 11th, that her 
majesty’s illness was immediately at hand. The 
great officers, of state were now ordered to await 
the summons in the neighbourhood of the royal 
bedchamber; a precaution which sounds strangely 
to our ears, but which has been considered a 
matter of propriety, from. the imputations thrdWn 
•on the birth of the son of James the Second. 

. TJie palace was crowded dbring the night. At 
ibur in the morning the Princess Dowager of Wales 
arrived. Th«|| queen had be^n taken slightly ill 
some time before. The great officers of state were 
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in attendance in the ante-room of the royal chamber 
from five; and at twenty-four minutes past seven 
l^e joyful news was spreadi through the palace 
that an heir was born to the-throne. The sound 
was caught with enthusiasm by the people, who 
had long since thronged the avenues of St. James’s, 
was instantly conveyed through London, and was 
hailed by all ate an event which accomplished the 
singular public prosperity of the new reign. 

On those Occasions popular feeling delights in 
seizing*on every fortunate fcoincidence. The day 
was deemed auspicious, as the anniversary of the 
Hanover succession. But a more direct popular 
triumph occurred while the king was yet receiving 
the congratulations of the nobility. 

df all wars, in those times, the most popular 
was a* Spanish war; and of all "prizes, the most 
magnificent w£us a Spanish galleon. The Her> 
mione, one of those treasure' ships, sailing from 
Lima, had been taken in May, off Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent, by three English frigates. Rumour had 
exaggerated the wealth on board to the enormous 
sum of twelve millions sterling in silver, besides 

the usual precious merchandise from the Spanish 

_ • 

settlements. But the actual treasure was im¬ 
mense ; the officers made fortunes, and even the* 

share of a commoA sailor, though three. prews 

• ' 

were to divide the capture, was computed ait 
nearly one thousand pounds. The chief cargo 
was silver, but many bags of gold were found 
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hidden in the dollar chests, probably to evade 
some impost at Cadiz, which largely increased 
the value to the fortunate captors. 

The waggons conveying the treasure had ar¬ 
rived in London on the night before, and were on 
this morning to have passed before the palace 
in their way to the Tower. Almost at the mo¬ 
ment of announcing the royal births the cavalcade 
was seen entering St. James’s Street, escorted by 
cavalry and infantry with trumpets sounding, 
the enemy’s flags waving over the waggons, and 
the whole surrounded by the multitude that such 
an event would naturally collect. The sudden 
spectacle (a striking and even triumphant one) 
led the king and the nobility to the palace win¬ 
dows. The news of the prince’s birth was now 
spread like flame; and innumerable voices rose 
at once to wish the young heir prosperity. A 
Roman would have predicted, that an existence 
begun under such omens must close without a 
cloud. The king, in the flower of youth, and 
with the exultation of a sovereign, and the still 
deeper delight of a father, was conspicuous in 
exhibiting his feeling of the public congratula¬ 
tion ; and the whole scenes was long spoken of 
*as one of the most natural and animated exhi¬ 
bitions of national joy known in the reign. 

George the Third had commenced his sove¬ 
reignty with a manly and generous declaration of , 
hi& pride in being born a‘Briton, — a declaration 
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in which he had the more merit from its being 
his own, and from its being made in defiance of 
the col(l - blooded statesmanship which objected 
to it in the privy council, as* a reflection on the 
Hanoverian birth of the two former kings. The 
result shewed the superior wisdom of a warm 
heart to a crafty head; for this single sentence 
superseded the popular memory of every other 
syllable in the royal speech, and became instantly 
the watchword of national affection to the throne. 

But the king followed the principle into the 
details of life. He loved to be a thorough 
Englishman. Like every man of sense, he 
scorned all affectation; and, above all, > scorned 


the affectation of foreign manners. The lisping 
effeminacy, the melancholy jargon, the French 
and German foppery of the moustached and ci- 
gared race that the coffee-house life of the con¬ 
tinent has propagated among us, would have 
found no favour in the eyes of this honest and 
high-principled king. Honour to God and justice 
to man, public respect for religion and private guid¬ 
ance by its spirit, public decorum and personal 
virtue, a lofty and generous zeal for the dignfiy of 
his crowngpind peopldlfand a vigilant yet affec¬ 
tionate discipline in his family and household, were 
the characteristics of George the Third. But 
even in his royalty he loved to revive the simple 
^ customs of English domestic life: and his famous 
‘speech- from the throne scarcely gave more n#* 
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it rM assurance of ap English heart, 
announcement, which followed 
4n^ji^]fisilrdays after the queen's recovery; that 
tie myal inftnt was to be shewn in its cradle 
to all w&o.called at the palace; and that their 
•Kiliji^ties,, after thb old English custom, invited 
tilie dlsitors to cake and caudle. 

On the 17th *of August, a few days after 1ns 
birthj his royal highness had been created Prince 
‘ of Wales by patent, in addition to'that weight of 
honours which devolves on the heir of the British 
and Hadoverian sovereignties. The title of Prince 
of Wales was one of the trophies of the conquest 
of Llewellyn, and was originally conferred by the 
first Edward upon his son in 128^, investing him by 
cap, coronet, verge, and ring. The title is exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the eldest son of the throne/except 
where it has been engrossed by the throne itself. 

The eldest son is also, as inheriting from the 
Scottish kings, hereditary Steward of Scotland, 
Duke ofRothsay, Earl of Carrick, and Baron of 
Renfrew; titles conferred by Robert the Third, 
king of Scotland, on the prince his eldest son, in 
1399; and appropriated for ever to the pances of 
Scotland from their birth. - 

The heir apparent is born Duke of Cornwall, 
and possessor of the revenues of the duchy. But 
it is singular that he has no Irish titled. while all 
the junior branches of the royal family enjoy 
*X)nours from Ireland. 
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Addresses rapidly nowra 10 iWOl mB463Q^ 
public bodies: that of thb city seeoikl to l^ve 
embodied the substance of |he chief .popular 
testimonials. Aftpr congratalatidg his majesty 
on the birth, it alluded to the Hahover sue- 
cession. So important an event, and up^ a 
day ever sacred to liberty, fills us with the |5ost 
grateful sentiments to the Divine Goodness, ^W^h 
has thus early firowned your majesty’s domestic 
happiness, and opened to your people the agree¬ 
able prospect of manence and' st^ility,to the 
blessings which they derive from the wisdom 
and steadiness of your majesty’s victorious reign.” 
This was courteous. But the addresses j>f the 


clergy were observed to^be generally, in a higher 
tone; and the address of the clergy of the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury was distinguished by a direct 
appeal to those great doctrines on which the 
constitution stands. The king’s a^wer was 
manly, and suitable to the free king of a free 
people. “ He saw with peculiar pleasure th^ir 
gratitude to Heaven for the birth of a Protestant 
heir. Their confidence in his fixed intention to 


educate the prince in every principle of civil and 
religious liberty, was truly acceptable to him; 
and he desired them to rejy upon him for observ¬ 
ing his pledges to the empire, and for leaving no¬ 
thing undone thatcould promote the sacred interests 
yf Christian piety and moral virtue, and transmit, 
to posterity our most happy constitution.” 
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ppM^awX m \bi*oldest|'lcfe- 
\ son* of labile Itfe * yet sud^jpif elBao^e w ‘ppb*> , 
.lic 'leeting towat^ .Oi^tge ihe,*l’hijrd/ i» 'aiai«nj 
‘'.its lifiist remar^iUS^ and^nhacc^ntabk e;camples. 
K<|r l^iirobean tkyoDe* bfwj be^o. ascended fon the 
lanytiUtidred year® by *a^ ^overeigh i][^*<j»?ilined 
by 4nd cb^c^mstances "t© win ** golden dpi- 
fVdm his people. iTouth, striking appear- 
aneo/aifoDdhess'not less fem tlfe g^ and ^ace^l 
aEonsementsof court life*thaJl for thb^e field sports 
which, make the popular indflgence of the En¬ 
glish landholder, a strong Sense of the national 
value of scientific and literary pursuits, piety \in- 
questiouably sincere, and ijnorals on which even 
satire never dared ^to tjrpw a-stain, were the 
claims of the king to the <a|||)rbbation of his 
people. In all tkose points also the contrast of 
the pew reign with those of the twp' preceding 
monar£hs,Vas, lyg^ly in its favour. 

Horace Walgofe, a man rendered caustic by*a 
s^nse of personal failure, and whose pen delighted 
ta fling sarcasip on' times and men: fbis once- 
forgeta his nature, and gives way to panegyric iit 
speaking of the young king. * V‘ The new reign 
begins with great propriety and decency. There is 
great dignity and grac|^ in the king’s manper. I 
don’t say this, like.'my deaf Madame de Sevign^, 
because he was civil to pie / but’ the paft is well 
acted. The young king has all the appearance 
of being amiable. There is great grace fo temper 
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much di£QiVf.;40d a-fckid jikturv-w^iteb breaks 

putapdi^Ub^w^' ij***-' .. '., ’'* 

'“4^ of k^ -.bis prime" mi¬ 

nister/tm^h^Vu.tbe kiqg’fl^'jqu^Uties ib’ tbe < 
general.' ^tu^Mtipns %aji b^ssitme' 

nobleinRn’$lf!;e3. his i^k at \)nce to the pasribn 
of thfe p^iqcpss doyitigtt, an^ to arbitrary 
ciples in the king, -^mafnuations” never Vnbs^- 
tiated* and in U^eir iiaturb'alto|ether iifipg£ro|^, 
were biidugHi t^'turn t^e ^irik of th^tt MuUi^db' 
who take iheir opmigiis irom th^ loudest qlatndurer. 
Wilkes, a tiaan broken^In ^ortn^e, and still'qiore 
broken in cbaracfer, "hopeleps of returning to the 
ranks of honoumble life, and bqth too notorious 
and too intemperate to be fit for any thing but 
faction, had boehjbuoted up'into a 'bastatd in¬ 
fluence chiefly J)y‘tt\iMtionaKjealousy'"of Scot¬ 
land.* , ’ ' 

But Lord* Bute had sobmceased to be the objept. 

^ nobler quarry was found ^th^ king. The 
** eagle towering ip his pride of place, was by thfi 
mousing owl hawked atani^Kough not degraded 
in oif men of'hoiibur and virtue, yet, 

with tl^e multitude, tfis'inteqtipns were Vififled, his 
personal qualities ^^re turned into caricature,' ahd 

f" * • * 

•>> 

* * * t 

*' “No petticoat go vernnvsot—np Scofcb minister--ropd no 
Lord George Sackville,”V6rfr the VratchvbrdB of the tupe, pla¬ 
card^ on ,the walls, and echoed by the mob: the three com* 
bming alf^e grievances of a party, afflicted bytiiat most angry 
of all disteqpers—the desire to get into place. 


V 
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his popularity was suddenly obscured, if not 
extinguished, by the arts of a demagogue, scan¬ 
dalous and criminal in every mode bj^ which the 
individual can earii exclusion from society.. 

Princes soon become public personages; and 
it cannot be denied that his royal' highness dis¬ 
played himself at a sufiiciently early age; for in 
1765 he received a deputatiob from the Society 
of Ancient Britons, on St. David’s** day. The 
prihce s answer to their .addre^ was certainly 
not long, for it Was* simply—“He thanked them 
for this mark of ddty to the king, and wished 
prosperity to the charity.” Though probably an 
earliei. speech has been seldom made; for the 
speaker was not quite three years old. But it 
was not lost on the courtiers. ^ They declared it 
to have been delivered with the happiest grace 
of manner and action; and that the features 
of future oratory were more than palpable: all 
which we are. boifnd to believe. In December 
of the-.same year he was invested with the order 
of the garter, along with the Earl of Albemarle 
atid the heredtlary Prince of Brunswick. 

I 

4 
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CHAPTER III. 

« 

Phe prince’s education. 

The prince ha<L.a^ reached a. period when it 
became nedhssary 'to commence his education. 
Lord Holdernesse, a,nobleman of consideiable 
attainments^ but chiefly recommended by his 
dignity of manner and knowledge of the* court, 
was appointed governor: Dr. Markham and 
Cyril Jackson were the preceptor and snb-pre- 
ceptor. 

Markham hai^ attracted the royal notice by 
his celebrity as a schoolmaster. At the age of 
thirty he had soared to the height of professional 

at the head of West¬ 
minster School, where he raught for fourteen 
years^ The masters 'of the leading schools are 
generally cheered by some church dignity, and 
Markham received the deanery ofChrist Church: 
from this he had been transferred to Chester; 
and it was while he was in possession of t(ke 
bishopric, that he was selected for the preceptor- 
ship of the Prince of Wales. 

But this private plan of education was severely, 
criticised. It was pronounced to1[>$ a secluded, 
solitary, and narrow scheme for court thraldom, 


glory; for he was placed 
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fitter to make the future sovereign a bigot or a 
despot^ than the generous and manly leader of a 
generous and manly people. 

The old confroversy on the rival merits of 
public and private education was now revived; 
and, to do the controversialists justice, with less 
of the spirit of rational inquiry than of fierce and 
prejudiced partisanship. 

The great schools were pane^rised, as breed¬ 
ing a noble equality among the sons of men of the 
various^ ranks of society; as inspiring those feelings 
of honour and independence, which in after-life 
make*the man lift up his fearless front in the pre¬ 
sence of his superiors in all but knowledge and vir¬ 
tue ; and as pre-eminently training the youth of the 
land to that personal resolution, mental tesource, 
and intellectual dignity, which are essential to 
eVtefy hoqpuqptble career; and are congenial, above 
ell, to the free spmt and high-minded habits oi^ 
England. * 

All those advant|t|ps must be conceded, thoi^h 
burlesqued and tarhlshhd by the fantastic and sel¬ 
fish tales of extraordinary facilities furnished to the 
man by the companions of the boy; of the road to 
fortune smoothed, the ladder* of eminence miracu¬ 
lously placed in fais grasp, the Coronet, the mitre, 
the highest .and* most sparkling honours of states¬ 
manship, held forth to the aspirant by the hand 
of early association.—Hopes, in i;heir conception 
mean, in their^ nature infinitely fallacious, and in 
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. their anticipation altogether opposed to the open* 
ness and manly self-respect, which it is the first 
duty of those schools to create in the young mind. 
Yet the moralist may well tremble at that con¬ 
tamination of morals which so often defies the 
vigilance the tutor; the man 'of limited in¬ 
come is entitled to reprobate the habits of extra¬ 
vagance engendered in the great schools; and the 
parent who values the affections of his children, 
may justly dread the reckless and unruly self- 
will, the young insolence, and the sullpn and 
heartless disdain of parental authority, Which 
spring up at a distance from the paternsd eye. 
But the question is decided by the facb, that 
without public education a large portion of the 
youth of Englan4 would receive no education 
whatever; while some of the more influential 
would receive, in the feeble indulgejpces of4)p'u- 
^ent parentage and the adulation of domestics, an 
education worse than none. I’he advantages be¬ 
long to the system, and to^jpo other; while the 
disadvantages are accident, and require nothing 
for their remedy beyond increased activity in the 
governors, and a more vigorous vigilance in the 
nation. 

But of the education of a British prince there 
can be no question. It ought to. be . in its whole 
spirit public. Under all circumstances, the heir 
to a throne will find flatterers; but at Eton, or 
Westminster, the flattery must be at times sig- 
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nally qualified; and his noble nature will not be 
the less lioble for the home troths which no 
homage can always restrain among the rapid 
passions and fearless tongues of boys. The chance 
of his falling into the snares of early favouritism 
is trivial. School fondnesses are easily forgotten. 
But, if adversity be the true teacher of princes, 
even the secure heir to the luxurious throne of 
England may no^ be the worse for that semblance 
of adversity which is to be found in the straight¬ 
forward speech, and bold, unhesitating competi- 
torshif) of a great English school. 

Under Lord* Holdernesse and the preceptors, 
the usual routine of classical teaching was care¬ 
fully inculcated, for Markham and Jackson were 
practised masters of that routine; and the prince 
often afterwards, with the gratitude peculiarly 
graceful in his rank, professed his remembrance 
of their services. But, though the classics might 

i 

flourish in the princely establishment, it soon 
became obvious that peace did not flourish along 
with them. Rumours of discontent, royal, princely, 
and preceptorial, rapidly escaped from even the 
close confines of the palace; and, at length, the 
public, less surprised than perplexed, heard the 
formal announcement, that the whole preceptor- 
ship of his royal highness heCd sent in their re¬ 
signations. 

Those disturbances were the first and the in¬ 
evitable results of the system. Lord Holdernesse 
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obscurely complained that attempts were made to 
obtain an illegitimate influence over the prince’s 
mind. Public rumour was active, as at all times, 
in throwing light on what the courtly caution of 
the noble governor had covered with shade. The 
foreign politics of the former reigns, the Scotch 
premier, and the German blood of the queen, 
were easy topics for the multitude; and it was 
loudly asserted, that the great object of the in¬ 
trigue was to sd^ersede the prince’s British prin¬ 
ciples by the despotic doctrines of Hanover. 

Similar charges had occurred in the early life 
of George the Third. That prince’s governors 
were alternately accused of infecting his mind 
with arbitrary principles, and with a contempt for 
the royal authority; with excessive deference to 
the princess his mother, in opposition to the due 
respect for the sovereign; and with a humiliating 
^ subserviency to the will of the sovereign, in neg¬ 
lect of the natural affection for his mother. Pre¬ 
ceptors had been successively dismissed; com¬ 
mittees of inquiry held upon their conduct; 
books of hazardous political tendency,—Father 

Orleans’ Revolutions of the House of Stuart, 

« _ 

Ramsay’s Travels of Cyrus, Sir Robert Fil- 
mer’s Works, and Pfere Perefixe’s History of 
Henry the Fourth,—had been reckoned among 
the prince’s peculiar studies; and the whole scene 
of confusion ended, as might be expected, in the 
greater misfortune of Lord Bute’s appointment to 
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the governorship—ui appointment tvhich gave a 
form and colour to all the popular discontents, 
alarmed the public friends of the constitution, 
furnished an unfailing fount at which every na¬ 
tional disturber might replenish his eloquence, 
and for many years enfeebled the attachment of 

ft 

the empire to a kin'g whose first object was the 
good of his people. 

A new establishment of tutors was now to be 
formed for the Prince of Wales. ' It bore striking 
evidence of haste; for Lord Bruce, who was placed 
at its* head, resigned within a few days. Some 
ridicule was thrown on this rapid secession, by 
the stery that the young prince had thought pro¬ 
per to inquire into his lordship’s attainments, and 
finding that the pupil knew more of classics than 
the master, had exhibited the very reverse of 
courtiership on the occasion. Lord Bruce was 
succeeded by the Duke of Montague; with Hurd, 
Bishop of tiichfield, and the Reverend Mr. Arnald, 
as preceptor and sub-preceptor. 

The choice of the preceptors was harmless. 
Hurd w|is a man of feeble character, but of scho¬ 
larship sUfiEicient for the purjiose. He contributed 
nothing to his profession but some ** Sermons,” long 
since past away; and nothing to general litera¬ 
ture but some ** Letters on Chivalry,” equally 
superseded by the larger research and manlier 
disqi^ition of our time. It bad been his fortune 
to meet in early life with Warburton, and to be 
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borne up into publicity by the strength of that 
singularly forcible, but unruly and paradoxical 
mind. But Hurd had neither inclination nor power 
fois the region of the storms. When Warburton 
died, his wing drooped, and he rapidly sank into 
the literary tranquillity which, to a man of talents, 
is a dereliction of his public duty; but to a man 
stimulated against his nature into fame, is policy, 
if not wisdom. 

Arnald was the prince’s tutor in science. He 
had been senior wrangler at Cambridge, an ho¬ 
nour which he had tofh from Law, the friSnd of 
Paley, and brother of the late Lord Ellenborough.' • 
It is a curious instance of the impressioh thaf 
trifles will make, where they are not superseded 
by the vigorous and useful necessities of active 
life; to find the defeated student making a topic 
of his college overthrow to the last hour of his 
being. Not even Law’s elevation to the opulent 
Irish bishopric of Elphin could make ^im forget 
or forgive the evil done at Cambridge to his bud¬ 
ding celebrity. To the last he complained that 
the laurel had not fallen on the right head, that 
some unaccountable partiality had suddenly veiled 
the majestic justice of Alma Mater, and that he 
must perish without adding the solid glories of 
the wranglership to the airy enjoyments of the 
peerage and ten thousand pounds a year, f 

Lord North’s spirit was peace, though pl^upged 
in perpetual quarrel at home and abroad, in the 
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palace, in parliament, \Fith the people, with the 
old world, and with the new. On this occasion 
be softened the irritation of the exiled governors 
and tutors by'lavish preferment. The Marquess 
of Carmarthen, married to Lord Holdernesse’s 
daughter, obtained the appointment, valuable to 
his habits, of Lord of the Bedchamber; Markham 
was made Archbishop of York; and Cyril Jack- 
son received the rich preferment of the deanery 
of Christ Church. Even Lord Bruce’s classical 
pangs were balmed by the earldom of Aylesbury, 
an old object of his ambition. 

The name of Cyril Jackson still floats in 
t^iat great limbo of dreams, college remem¬ 
brance. He was Dean of Christ Church during 
twenty-six years, and fulfllled the duties of his 
station, so far as superintendence was concerned. 
In thisq)eriod he refused the Irish primacy—a 
refusal which was idly blazoned at the time as an 
act of moVe than Roman virtue. But heroic self- 
denial is rare among men; and Jackson had obvious 
reasons for declining the distinction. His income 
was large, his labour light, and his time of life 
too far advanced to make change easy or dig¬ 
nified. 

Prefedpent in Ireland, too, is seldom a strong 
temptation to the opulent part of the English 
clergy. The remoteness from all their customary 
associations, and the perplexity of mingling among 
a new people, with new habits, and those not 
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seldom hostile to the churchman, naturally repel 
the man of advanced life. The probability of being 
speedily forgotten by the great distributors of 
ecdesiastical patronage makes*Irish preferment 
equally obnoxious to the younger clergy who 
have any hopes at home. Swift’s correspondence 
is a continual complaint of the misfortune of 
having the Channel between him and the life 
he loved: and his language has been echoed by 
almost every ecclesiastic who has suffered his'^ 
English interest to be expended in liish pn^ 
motion. • 

If Swift at length abandoned his complaints^ 
it was only for revenge. He cured his personsil 
querulousness by turning it into national disaf¬ 
fection. Gifted with extraordinary powers of 
inflaming the popular mind, he resolved to shew 
the British government the error which they had 
committed in sending him into what he to the 
last hour of his life called ** his banishment.” 
In the fierce recollections and national misery of 
Ireland, then covered with the unhealed wounds 
of the civil war, and furious with confiscations 
and party rage. Swift found the congenial armoury 
for the full triumph of embittered genius. His 
sense of ministerial insult was balmed by being 
expanded into hatred to the English name. 
Despairing of court favour, his daring and un¬ 
principled spirit made occupation for itself in 

c 

mob patriotism. Swift’s was the true principle for 
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a great demagogue. From the time of his firsfc> 
drawing the sword he shewed no wavering,-no 
inclination to sh^the it, no faint-hearted tendency 
to make terms with the enemy. He shook off the 
dust of his feet against the gates of England, and 
once excluded, never deigned to approach them 
again, but to call down the fires of popular hatred 
upon their battlements. Even at this distance of 
time, and with the deepest condemnation of Swift’s 
abuse of his talents, it is difficult fo look upon him 
without the reluctant admiration given to singular 
ability, and inflexible and inexorable resolve, let 
^Je cause be what it may. For good or evil he 
stood completely between the government and the 
nation. The shadow of this insolent and daring 
dictator extinguished the light of every measure 
of British benevolence, or transmitted it to the 
people distorted, and in colours of tyranny and 
blood: and unquestionably, if popular idolatry 
could repay a human heart for this perpetual 
paroxysm of revenge, no idol ever enjoyed a thicker 
cloud of popular incense. Swiff was the virtual 
viceroy, in whose presence the English repre¬ 
sentative of the monarch dwindled down into a 
cipher. And this extraordinary superiority was 
not a mere passing caprice of fortune. Among a 
people memorable for the giddiness of their public 
atU^ihents, his popularity continued unshaken 
life. To the last he enjoyed his criminal 
indulgence in thwarting the British government; 
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■exulted in filling with his own gall the bosoms 
of the generous, yet rash and inflammable race, 
whom he alternately insulted and flattered, but 
whom, in the midst of his panegyrics, he scorned; 
libelled the throne, while he bore the sentence of 
court exile as the keenest suflering of his nature; 
solaced his last interval of reason by an epitaph, 
which was a libel on the human species; and 
died, revenging his imaginary wrongs, by be¬ 
queathing to the people a fierce and still unex¬ 
pired inheritance of hatred against the laws, the 
institutions, and the name of England. 

Jackson, in 1809, finding age coming.heav^ 
upon him, resigned his deanery at sixty-four, and 
then had the merit, which deserves to be acknow¬ 
ledged, of feeling that there il^a time for.all 
things, and that man should interpose some space 
between public life and the grave. Refusing a 
bishopric, offered to him by his former pupil, 
the Prince Regent, the old man wisely and 
decorously retired to prepare himself for the 
great change. He lived ten years longer, chiefly 
in the village of Felpham, in Sussex, amusing 
himself by occasional visits to his old friends in 
London, or to the prince at Brighton, by whom 
he was always received with scarcely less than 
filial respect; and then returning to his obscure, 
but amiable and meritorious life of study, charity, 
and prayer. He died of a brief illness in 1819. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE prince’s establishment. 

The lavish distribution of patronise among the 
' successive tutors and servants of the prince ex- 
dited some angry remark, and much ridicule, at 
the time. But the minister rapidly overwhelmed 
this topic of public irritation by supplying the 
empiVe with injuries on a larger scale. North’s 
propensity to govern by favours was the weakness 
of hii? nature; and this weakness was soon urged 
into a diseas^ prodigality by the trials of his 
government. 

America had just taken the bold but guilty 
step of declaring her independence; France was 
tdmost openly preparing for war. Every lurking 
bitterness of fancied wrong, or hopeless rivalry, 
throughout Europe, was starting into sudden life 
at the summons of America. The beacon burning 
on the American shores was reflected across the 
Atlantic, and answered by a similar blaze in every 
corner of the continent. Even at home, rebellion 
seemed to be rising, scarcely less in the measured 
hostility of the great English parties, than in the 
haughty defiance and splendid menace of Irelahd, 
then half-frenzied with a sense of young vigour, 
and glittering in her first mail. 
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Lord Ngrth was now at the head of the Trea* 
sury, wd on hi^ rested the whole weight of the 
British hdministration; burden too heavy for 
the powers of smy one man, and in this instance 
less solicited by his own ambition than urged 
upon him by the royal, command. The king, 
abandoned by the Duke of Grafton, insulted by 
Chatham, tyrannised over by the great party of< 
the nobility, and harassed by the perpetual irri¬ 
tation of the pdople, had soon felt the severe 
tenure of authority; and there were times when, 
in mingled scorn and indignation, he was said to 
have thought of laying down the galling circle Of' 
an English crown, and retiring.to Hanover. In 
this emergency his choice had fallen upon North, 
a man of rank, of parliamentary Experience, and 
probably jof the full measure of zeal for the public 
service, consistent wi^ a personal career essen¬ 
tially pf caution, suspicion, and struggle;—but of 
undoubted respect for his royal master, and loyal 
attachment to the throne. 

North had been all but born in the legislature,' 
and all his efforts had been early directed to 
legislatorial distinction. Here comes blubbering 
North,” was the observation of some official person 
to George Grenville, as they saw the future 
premier in the'Park, evidently in deep study. 

“ I’ll be hanged if he’s not getting some harangue 

by hear^ for the House.” He added : “ that he 

■ 

was so dull a dog, that it could be nothing of his 
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t' The 'latter jj^mark, however^ GfenTille 

. ^gaciously repelled by giving tribute to 

'^^ordi*8 parliamenitary qualities, and saying, that, 

laboured .with bis custondary diligence, he 

tvi^t one day lead the councils of the country.” 

' But the injurious yet natural result of North’s 

.Official education was, his conceiving that the 

/fim^re must be prosperous so long as the minister 

was secure, and that the grand secret of>human 

government was a majority. *• 

At a distance of time, in which the clouds that 

then.covered public affairs with utter mystery 

have jnelted away, we can discover that the 
« 

minister, with all his intrepidity, would gladly have 
taken refuge under any protection from the storm 
that was already announcing itself, as if by thunder¬ 
claps, round the whole national horizon. But 
the competitors for his pow^r were too certain of 
possession to suffer him to take shelter among 
them; and his only' alternative was to resign his 
place, or make a desperate use of the prerogative. 
Whatever may be the virtue of later ministers, 
tl|e temptation would have been irresistible by 
any administration of the last century j and wc 
can scarcely blame JVorth, so much as human 
nature in his day, if he embraced the evil oppor¬ 
tunity in all its plenitude.' 

Ten peers at once were called up to the 
English house. But it was in Ireland, a, country 
then as much famed for the rapid production of 
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patrioijsni |ind its rapid cpHjersi<Mi to otficial^zea)*, * 
as now for the^ more tangible product of ^eep. 
and oxen; where the ^erpeioal defalcation ^ of 
revenue <va8 ^udly overpaid .by the perp€|^l. 
surpli||sage of orators ready to defend the ng^t 
at all hazards and all .salaries^ and \ally round 
government to its last shilling,—it was in Ire¬ 
land, where the remoteness of the Treasury tabfe 
seems 4 iever to have dulled the appetite the 
guests for the banquet, that the minister dazzled 
the eyes of opposition at home, by the display of 
his unchecked munificence. • 


One day, the 2d of July, 1777, saw the Irish 
peerage reinforced by eighteen new barons,>8even 
barons further secured by being created viscounts, 
and five viscounts advanced to earldoms! Against 
the wielder of patronage like this, what party 
fidelity could stand ? There never had been such 
a brevet in Ireland : and every man suddenly 
discovered the unrighteousness of resistance to a 
minister sp gifted with wisdom, and the privilege 
of dispensing favours. The fountain of honour 
had often before flowed copiously in ministerial 
emergencies; but now, as one of the Irish 
orators said on a similar occasion, in the curious 


pleasantry of his country, “ It flowed forth as 
freely, spontaneously, and abundantly as Holy- 
well, in Wales, which turns so many mills.” 
It fairly washed Irish opposition away. In Eng¬ 
land it softened even the more stubborn material 


n 
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of Opposition to an extraordinary degree plas¬ 
ticity. In the midst of popular outcry, the in¬ 
crease of public expenses, and disastrous news 
from America, the address was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of three to one. ^ 

But a more powerful add inflexible antagonist 
, than political partisanship soon rose against this 
«feeble system of expedients; public misfor¬ 
tune was against the ministry. Th^ American 
revolt had rapidly grown from 'a scorned insur¬ 
rection into a recognised war; Washington’s 
triumphs over the ignorance of a succession of 
generals, who should never have been trusted out 
of sig^t of Hyde ]^ark, legitimated rebellion. 
Victory threw a coveVmg of dignity and justice 
over the original nakedness of a revolt not more 
against England than against every principle of 
right and honour; and popular indignation at 
unexpected defeat turned round and revenged 
itself on the premier. In this emergency, North 
undoubtedly exhibited powers which surprised 
and often baffled his parliamentary assailants. 
If fancy and facetiousness could have sustained 
an administration, his might have triumphed, for 
no man ever tossed those light shafts with more 
pungentJdexterity. But his hour was come. 
Every wind that blew from America brought 
with it evil tidings for the mijpister. ' Opposition, 

paralysed by its first defeats, now started up into 

* • • 

stii^en boldness.. Every new disaster of the 
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cabinet rbqruited the rante bf its enemies. There 
was treachery too within the cjimp. Every mfin 
who had any thing to lose jprovided for the future 
by abandoning the falling cadse. * Evbry man 
who had any thing to gain established Jiis claim by 
more open hostility. The king alone stood firm. 
At length, worn out by this perpetual assault, 
North solicited leave to resign, left his power to 
be fought fbr by^tjie parties that instantly sprang 
out of Opposition; and, after one more grasp at 
office,’ which shewed only how ineradicable the 
love of power is in the human heart, retired— 7 to 
make apologues on political oblivion, and,*like a 
sage of Indian fable, tell children that the world 
was governed by sugar-plums, and that the 
sugar-plums were always forgotten when their 
distributor had no more to give. 

On the first of Januai^, 1781, the prince, 
though but little more than eighteen, had been 
declared of age, on the old ground that the 
heir apparent knows no minority. A separate 
establishment, on a small scale, was assigned to 
him*, arid he was, for the first time, allowed to 


feel that ther domestic discipline of Kew was 

• * 

about to be exchanged for the libert;^suitable 
to his age and station. The measur^svas be¬ 
ginning to form an'angry topic; but it was acci¬ 


dentally extinguished by another which is given, 
as having attracted the whole curiosity of the time. 


This topiri was the seizure of De la Motte, a 
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French spy, of remarkable adroitness and some 
personal distinction. De la Mottc had been a 
colonel in the French regiment of Soubise, and 
behaved with gallantry on several occasions in 
the preceding war. On the peace his regiment 
was reduced; but a considerable estate falling 
to him, with the title of baron, he flourished for 


a while in Paris. Play, at length, broke down 
his resources; and, at once to evade his creditors 
and to profit by the gaming propensities of this 
country, he fixed himself in London; where, on 
the breaking out of the American war, he yielded 
to the'' temptation of acting as a private agent to 
the French ministry. An intercourse was soon 

•f 

established with a clerk in the navy department, 
through one Lutterloh, a German. This person 
figured as a country gentleman, of no slight im¬ 
portance. He took a villa at Wickham, near 
Portsmouth, to be on the spot for intelligence of 
the fleets; he lived showily, even kept a pack of 
hounds, and gave entertainments, by which he 
ingratiated himself with the resident gentry and 
officers, and was considered a prodigious acqui¬ 
sition to the hilarity and companionship of the 


country. De la Motte remained in London, at- 
tracting'^ho attention, but busily employed in 


forwarding the information received from his con¬ 


federate; until full information of his treason 


reached government, a messenger was despatched 
for him, who found him tranquilly studying at his 
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lodgings in Bond Street; and conveyed him to the 
secretary of state’s office, then in Cleveland Row. 
He was evidently taken by surprise, for he had 
his principal papers about hiS* person, and could 
find no better way to get rid of them than by 
dropping them on the stairs of the office. They 
were of course immediately secured, and given 
to the secretary, Lord Hillsborough. His dili¬ 
gence as a spj was sufficiently proved by their 
value. They contained particular lists of all mat¬ 
ters relating to the British dock-yards, the force 
and state of every ship, with their complements of 
men at the time of their sailing; and his accuracy 
was urged so far as even to details of the fiumber 
of seamen in the various naval hospitals. 

An order was now issued for Lutterloh’s ap¬ 
prehension. He was found following the usual 
easy pursuits of his life, with his hunters and 
pack waiting for him, and his boots ready to be 
drawn on. The messengers prohibited his hunting 
for that day, and ordered him to deliver the 
keys of his desks, where they found but money, 
cash and bills for 300/.; but on looking more 
carefully at the bills, they perceived that they 
were all drawn payable to the same person, and 
dated on the same day, with those of the baron. 
Lutterloh now felt that he was undone, and 
offered to make a general disclosure of the trea¬ 
son. His garden was dug up, and a packet of 
papers was produced in his hand-writing, the 
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counterparts of those already seized on De la 
Motte. He acknowledged his employment by 
the French ministry, at the rate of fifty guineas 
a month; and pofnted out the inferior agents. 
Ryder, the clerk, who had furnished the principal 
intelligence, was next arrested: this was the 
blackest traitor of them ail; for he was in the 
receipt of a pension of 200/. a year, a consider¬ 
able sum at that period, for services rendered 
in sounding the enemy’s coasts, and had been 
put into an office in the navy at Plymouth, 
where * he was employed by the Admiralty in 
contrivftig signals, which signals, it appears, he 
immediately communicated to the enemy. The 
last link was detected in the conveyancers of 
the intelligence across the channel, Rougier, a 
Frenchman, and his mistress; by w'hom the letters 
were despatched by way of Margate and Ostend. 

This affair derived a peculiar public interest 
from the rumour that high names were behind the 
curtain, which the attorney-general’s speech was 
deemed to substantiate, by his dwelling strongly 
upon the “ very great and dangerous lengths” to 
which De la Motte’s money and connexions en¬ 
abled him to go. The attorney and solicitor- 
generals were employed by government, and the 
celebrated Dunning was counsel for the prisoner. 
The confession of Lutterloh certainly shewed an 
extraordinary command of information. He had 
been first employed by De la Motte, in 1778, to 
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furnish the French ministers with secret intelli¬ 
gence of matters relating to the navy. His first 
allowance for this was trivial, — but eight guineas 
a month. But his information*had soon become 
so valuable, that his allowance was raised to fifty 
guineas a month, besides occasional presents of 
money. He had been in Paris, and held confer¬ 
ences with De Sartine, the French naval minister- 
There he had s^ck a bold bargain, not simply 
for the casual returns of ships and dock-yards, 
but for whole fleets, offering a plan for the cap¬ 
ture of Commodore Johnson’s squadron, ofl con¬ 
dition of his receiving eight thousand guineas, and 
a third of the value of the ships for himself and 
his associates. But the bargain was thrown up 
by the economy of the Frenchman, who hesitated 
at giving more than an eighth of the ships! 
Offended by this want of due liberality in his old 
employers, he sought out new, and had offered 
a plan to Sir Hugh Palliser for taking the French 
fleet. Dunning’s cross-examination of this villain 
was carried on with an indignant causticity which 
was long reckoned among his finest efforts^ He 
tore the approver’s character in pieces, but he 
could not shake his evidence. At length Dunning 
himself gave way ; he became exhausted with dis¬ 
gust and disdain: broke away from the court, and 
was taken home overpowered and seriously ill. 

Lutterloh was one of those specimens of des¬ 
perate principle, restless activity, and perpetual 
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adventure, which might have figured in romance. 
He had tried almost every situation of life, from 
the lowest; he had been in various trades, and 
roved between Prance, England, and America, 
wherever there was money to be made by cunning 
or personal hazard. From the book-keeper of a 
Portsmouth inn, he had started into a projector 
of war; had offered his agency to the revolted 
colonies; and as their chief want, in the early 
period of the struggle, was arms, he had gone to 
America with a plan for purchasing the arms in 
the nfagazines of the minor German states. The 
plan was discountenanced by Congress, and he re¬ 
turned to Europe, to engage in the secret agency 
of France, through the medium of De la Motte. 

Radcliffe, a smuggler, who had a vessel con¬ 
stantly running to Boulogne, was the chief carrier 
of the correspondence. His pay was 20/. a trip. 
Rougier, the carrier to Radcliffe, received eight 
guineas a month. 

■Yet it is a striking instance of the blind secu¬ 
rity in which the most crafty may be involved, 
and of the impossibility of relying on traitors, that 
De la Motte’s whole correspondence had for a 
long time passed through the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish secretary of state himself; the letters being 
handed by Radcliffe to a government clerk, who 
transmitted them to Lord Hillsborough, by whom 
again, after having taken copies of them, they 
we«e forwarded to their original destination ; and. 
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thus anticipated, had undoubtedly the effect of 
seriously misleading the French,ministry. De la 
Motte was executed. 

As the prince was now to take his place in the 
legislature, arrangements were commenced for 
sujiplying him with an income.. The times were 
hostile to royal expenditure, and the king, for the 
double reason of avoiding any unnecessary in¬ 
crease to the public burdens, and of discouraging 
those propensities which he probably conjectured 
in the prince, demanded but 50,000/. a year, 
to be paid out of the civil list. The proposition 
was strongly debated in the cabinet, long given 
down to scorn by the name of the Coalition 

Cabinet, and Fox insisted on making the grant 

# 

100,000/. a year. But his majesty was firm, 
and the ministry were forced to be content with 
adding 40,000/. and a complimentary message, 
to the 00,000/. for outfit proposed by the king. 

The Duke of Portland, on the 23d of June, 
brought down the following message to the lords. 

“ G. R. His majesty having taken into con¬ 
sideration the propriety of making an immediate 
and separate establishment for his dearly beloved - 
son, the Prince of Wales, relies on tlie experience, 
zeal, and affection of the house of lords, for 
their concurrence in and support of such, mea¬ 
sures, as shall be most proper to assist his majesty^ 
in this design.” 

The question was carried without a dissenting 
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voice ill the lords; and the commons voted the 
snms of 50,000/. for income, and 400,000/. for 
the outfit of the Prince’s household. Now fully 
began his checlCered career. 

There are no faults that we discover with more 
proverbial rapidity than the faults of others; and 
none that generate a more vindictive spirit of 
virtue, and are softened down by fewer attempts 
at palliation, than the faults of princes in the 
grave. Yet, without justice, history is but a 
more solemn libel; and no Justice can be done 
to Ae memory of any public personage without 
considering the peculiar circumstances of his 
time*. 

The close of the American war was the com¬ 
mencement of the most extraordinary period of 
modern Europe: all England, all France, the 
whole continent, were in a state of the most 
powerful excitement: England rejoicing at the 
cessation of hostilities, long unpopular and gall¬ 
ing to the pride of a country accustomed to 
conquer; yet with the stain of transatlantic de¬ 
feat splendidly effaced by her triumph at Gibral¬ 
tar, and the proof given in that memorable siege, 
of the unimpaired energies of her naval and mili¬ 
tary power,—France, vain of her fatal success, and 
exulting in the twofold triumph of wresting Ame¬ 
rica from England, and raising up a new rival for 
the sovereignty of the seas,—the continental states, 
habitually obeying the impulses of the two great 
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movers of the world, England and France, and 
feeling the return of life in the,new activity of 
all interests, public, personal, and commercial. 
But a deeper aiid fearful influence was at work, 
invisibly, but resistlessly, inflaming this feverish 
vividness of the European mind. 

The story of the French Revolution is still to 
be told; and the man by whom that tale of 
grandeur and atrocity is told, will bequeath the 
most appalling lesson ever given to the tardy 
wisdom of nations. But the first working of the 
principle of ruin in France was brilliant; it spihad 
an universal animation through the frame of foreign 
society. All was a hectic flush of vivacity. 
Like the Sicilian landscape, the gathering fires 
of the volcano were first felt in the singular 
luxuriance and fertility of the soil. Of all stimu¬ 
lants, political ambition lays the strongest hold 
on the sensibilities of man. The revolutionary 
doctrines, still covered with the graceful robes 
of patriotism and philosophy, seemed to have led 
the whole population of France into enchanted 
ground. Every hour had its new accession of light; 
every new step displayed its new wonder. Court 
formality—hereditary privilege—the solemnity of 
the altar—all that had hitherto stood an obstacle 
to the full indulgence of natural impulses, ail the 
rigid and stately barriers established by the wis¬ 
dom of elder times against popular passion, were 
seen suddenly to shrink and fade away before 
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the approach of the new regeneration, like mists 

before the sunbeams. The listless life of the 

* 

man of rank was suddenly supplied with an ex¬ 
citement that kindled all the latent activities of 
his nature; the man of study found, with delight, 
his solitary speculation assuming a life and sub¬ 
stantial shape before his eye, and the long arrears 
of fortune about to be paid in public fame and 
power; the lower classes listened with fierce 
avidity to the declaration, that the time was at 
hand for enjoying their share of that opulent and 
glittering world on which they had hitherto gazed, 
with, as little hope of reaching it as the firmament 
aboVe their heads. 

Thus was prepared the Revolution. Thus was 
laid under the foundation of the throne a deadly 
compound of real and fantastic injury, of ofiended 
virtue and embittered vice, of the honest zeal of 
general good, and the desperate determination to 
put all to hazard for individual license, rapine, 
and revenge,—a mighty deposit and magazine of 
explosion, long visible to the eyes of Europe, 
invisible to the French government alone, and 
which only waited the first touch of the incen¬ 
diary, to scatter the monarchy in fragments round 
the world. « 

“ Philosophy” was the grand leader in this 
progress of crime; and it is a striking coinci¬ 
dence, that at this period its title to national 
homage should have been, as if by an angry 
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destiny, suffered to aid its popular ambition. 
Europe never teemed with more illustrious dis¬ 
coveries : the whole range of the sciences, from 
the simplest application of human ingenuity up 
to the most sublime trials of the intellect, found 
enthusiastic and ' successful votaries: the whole 
circle was a circle of living dame. The French 
philosophers collected the contributions of all 
Europe, and, by embodying them in one mag¬ 
nificent work, claimed for themselves the pecu¬ 
liar guardianship and supremacy of human ge¬ 
nius. Law, policy, and religion, had long pos¬ 
sessed their codes: the French philosophers 
boasted that in the “ Encyclopedic” theyhad 
first given the code of scielice. With all our 
hatred of the evil purposes of Diderot and 
D’Alembert, and all our present scorn of the 
delusions which their fierce malignity was devised 
to indict upon mankind, it is impossible to look 
upon their labours without wonder. France had 
within a few years outstripped all competition in 
the higher branches of mathematical learning, a 
pursuit eminently fitted to the fine subtlety of 
the national genius: but she now invaded the 
more stubborn precincts of English and German 
research; seized upon chemistry and natural 
history; and, by the success of Lavoisier and 
Buffon, gave science a new and eloquent power 
of appeal to the reason and imagination of 


man. 
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A multitude of minor triumphs, in the various 
provinces of invention, sustained the general glow 
of the scientific world; but all were to be extin¬ 
guished, or rather raised into new lustre, by three 
almost contemporaneous discoveries, which to this 
hour excite astonishment, and which, at some fu¬ 
ture time decreed for the sudden advancement of 
the human mind to its full capacity of knowledge, 
may be among the noblest instruments of our 
mastery of nature. Those three were, Franklin’s 
conductors, Mongolfier’s balloon, and Herschel’s 
Geflrgium sidus. Never was there an invention 
so completely adapted to inflame the most fan¬ 
tastic spirit of a fantastic ])eople as the balloon. 
It absolutely crazect all France—king, philoso¬ 
phers, and populace. The palpable powers of this 
fine machine, its beauty as an object, the theatrical 
nature of the spectacle presented at the ascents, 
the brilliant temerity of the aerial navigators, soli¬ 
citing the perils of an untried element, and rising 
to make the conquest of an unexplored region in a 
floating ** argosie” of silk and gold, rich as the pa¬ 
vilions of a Persian king, filled the quick fancy of 
France with dreams. A march to the moon, or 
a settlement among the stars, was scarcely too 
high for the national hope. The secrets of the 
atmosphere were only lingering for French dis¬ 
covery; but the immediate propagation of the 
French name and power through the earth was’ 
regarded less as a probable achievement than as 
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an inevitable result of this most dazzling of all 
inventions.* 

Among the innumerable observations to which 
those discoveries gave rise, it was remarked that 
there was something of curious appropriateness in 
their respective countries.—^That the young auda¬ 
city of America claimed the seizure of the lightning; 
a sentiment not forgotten in Franklin’s motto : 

“ Eripuit cselo^fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 

That the balloon was an emblem of the showy 
volatility and ambitious restlessness of France: 
— while the discovery of a new planet, the re¬ 
velation of a new throne of brightness and beauty 
in the firmament, was not unsuited to the solemn 
thought and religious dignity of the people of 
England. 

But to England was given the substantial 
triumph: Cook’s southern discoveries were made 
in this era; and the nation justly hailed them, 
less as cheering proofs of British intelligence and 
enterprise, than as a great providential donative 

* The topic superseded all others for the time. The answer 
of one of the city members to Lord Mansfield was a long-standing 
jest against the city. The earl, meeting him immediately on his 
return from France, asked, “ Was the Anglomanie as prevalent 
as ever V’ The honest citizen not recognising the word, and con- 
ceiving that France could furnish but one theme, answered, 
“ that Anglomanies were to be seen every day in some part of 
Paris, and that he had seen a prodigious one go up on the 
day he left it.” 
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of empire—dominion over realms without limit, 
and nations without number,—a new and superb 
portion of the universe, unveiled by science, and 
given into the tutelar hand of the British people, 
for the propagation of British arts and arms 
through the world, and for an eternal repository 
of our laws, our literature, and our religion. 

The peace of 1782 threw open the conti¬ 
nent; and it was scarcely proclaimed, when 
France was crowded with the English nobility. 
Versailles was the centre of all that was sumj)- 
tuous in Europe. The graces of the young queen, 
then, in the pride of youth and beauty; the pomp 
of the royal family and the noblesse; and the 
costliness of the fetes and celebrations, for which 
France has been always famous, rendered the court 
the dictator of manners, morals, and politics, to all 
the higher ranks of the civilised world. But the 
Revolution was now hastening with the strides 
of a giant upon France; the torch was already 
waving over the chambers of this morbid and 
guilty luxury. The corrective was terrible: his¬ 
tory has no more stinging retrospect than the 
contrast of that brilliant time with the days of 
shame and agony that followed—the untimely 
fate of beauty, birth, and heroism,—the more than 
serpent-brood that started up in the path which 
France once emulously covered with flowers for 
#he step of her rulers,—the hideous suspense of 
the dungeon,—the heart-broken farewell to life 
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and royalty upon the scaffold. But France was 
the grand corruptor; and its supremacy must in 
a few years have spread incurable disease through 
the moral frame of Europe. 

The English men of rank brought back with 
them its dissipation and its infidelity. The im¬ 
mediate circle of the English court was clear. 
The grave virtue of the king held the courtiers 
in awe ; and the ^ueen, with a pious wisdom, for 
which her name should long be held in honour, 
indignantly repulsed every attempt of female 
levity to approach her presence. But bejpond 
this sacred circle the influence of foreign •asso¬ 
ciation was felt through every class of sodety. 
The great body of the writers of England, the 
men of whom the indiscretions of the higher ranks 
stand most in awe, had become less the guardians 
than the .seducers of the public mind. The “ Ency- 
clop^die,” the code of rebellion and irreligion still 
more than of science, had enlisted the majority 
in open scorn of all that the heart should practise 
or the head revere; and the Parisian atheists 
scarcely exceeded the truth, when they boasted 
of erecting a temple that was to be frequented 
by worshippers of every tongue. A cosmopolite, 
infidel republic of letters was already lifting its 
front above the old sovereignties, gathering under 
its banners a race of mankind new to public 
struggle,—the whole secluded, yet jealous andi 
vexed race of labourers in the intellectual field. 
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and summoning them to devote their most unex¬ 
hausted vigour and masculine ambition to the 
service of a sovereign, at whose right and left, 
like the urns of Homer’s Jove, stood the golden 
founts of glory. London was becoming Paris in 
all but the name. There never was a period 
when the tone of our society was more polished, 
more animated, or more corrupt. Gaming, horse- 
racing, and still deeper deviations from the right 
rule of life, were looked upon as the natural 
embellishments of rank and fortune. Private 
theatricals, one of the most dexterous and assured 
expedients to extinguish, first the delicacy of 

woman, and then her virtue, were the favourite 
« 

indulgence; and, by an outrage to English de¬ 
corum, which completed the likeness to France, 
women were beginning to mingle in public life, 
try their influence in party, and entangle their 
feebleness in the absurdities and abominations 
of political intrigue. In the midst of this luxu¬ 
rious period the Prince of Wales commenced his 
public career. His rank alone would have se¬ 
cured him flatterers; but he had higher titles to 
homage. He was, then, one of the handsomest 

^ i 

men in Europe: his countenance open and 
manly; his figure tall, and strikingly proportioned; 
his address remarkable for easy elegance, and his 
whole air singularly noble. His contemporaries 
Atill describe him as the model of a man of 
' fashion, and amusingly lament over the degene- 
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racy of an age which no longer produces such 
men. 

« 

But he possessed qualities which might have 
atoned for a less attractive exterior. He spoke 
the principal modern languages with sufficient 
skill; he was a tasteful musician; his acquaint¬ 
ance with English literature was, in early life, 
unusually accurate and extensive; Markham’s 
discipline, and Jackson’s scholarship, had given 
him a large portion of classical knowledge; 
and nature had given him the more important 
public talent of speaking with fluency, digftity, 
and vigour. 

Admiration was the right of such quaKties, 
and we can feel no surprise if it were lavishly 
offered by both sexes. But it has been strongly 
asserted, that the temptations of flattery and 
pleasure were thrown in his way for other 
objects than those of the hour; that his wander¬ 
ings were watched by the eyes of politicians; and 
that every step which plunged him deeper into 
pecuniary embarrassment was triumphed in, as 
separating him more widely from his natural con¬ 
nexions, and compelling him in his helplessness 
to throw himself into the arms of factions alike 
hostile to his character and his throne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

( 

THE prince’s embarrassments. 

In 1787, the state of the prince’s income began 
to excite the anxious attention of parliament and 
the country. The allowance given three years 
before had been found totally inadequate to his 
expenditure, and there was at length no resource 
but 'to apply to the nation. 

On the original proposal of 50,000/. a year, 
the " prince’s friends,” for he had already found 
political protectors, had strenuously protested 
against the narrowness of the .sum. But the 
prince decorously reprehended their zeal, and 
declared his readiness to submit entirely to the 
will of his father, and his extreme reluctance to 
be the cause of any misunderstanding between 
the king and his ministers. 

Yet a short experience shewed that the in¬ 
come was altogether inadequate to the expenses 
of Carlton House. The prince was now upwards 
of 150,000/. in debt. His creditors, perhaps in 
some degree alarmed by the notorious alienation 
of the court, had begun suddenly to press for pay¬ 
ment. The topic became painfully public; the 
king was applied to, and by his command a full 
statement was laid before him. But the result 
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was a direct refusal to interfere, formally con¬ 
veyed through the ministers. 

Family quarrels are proverbial for exhibiting 
errors on both sides; and even the quarrel on this 
occasion, high as the personages were, made no 
exception to the rule. The prince was treated 
sternly; in return, the prince acted rashly. The 
royal indignation might have been justly softened 
by recollecting the inexperience, the almost inevit¬ 
able associates, and the strong temptations of the 
heir apparent; and the measure ought to have 
been made an act of favour, which was so *80011 
discovered to be an act of necessity. On the 
other hand, the prince, impetuously, on the day 
after the royal answer, broke up his household, 
dismissed his officers in attendance, ordered his 
horses to be sold, shut up every apartment of 
his palace not required for immediate personal 
accommodation, and commenced living the life of 
a hermit, which he called that of a private gentle¬ 
man ; his political friends, that of an ancient sage ; 
and the court, that of a young rebel. The decided 
impression on the king's mind was, that this sud¬ 
den resolution was suggested by individuals whose 
first object was to enlist the sympathies .of the 
nation against the minister, and who also had no 
reluctance to see the king involved in the disgrace 
of his cabinet. A remarkable incident at this 
period made the alienation palpable to the empire. 
Margaret Nicholson's attempt to assassinate the 
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king,* an attempt which failed only from the 
accidental bending of the knife, had been imme¬ 
diately communicated to all the authorities, and 
the principal persons connected with the royal 
iamily, with but one exception. To the prince 
no communication was made. He heard it at 
Brighton, and hastened to Windsor, where he was 
received by the queen alone. The king was in¬ 
accessible. 

But the system of seclusion was too little 
adapted to the great party who had now totally 
engrbssed the direction of the prince, and too re¬ 
pulsive to the natural habits of ra' 'i and birth, to 
last long. The windows of Carlton House were 
gradually opened, and thcdesnicd halls gave 
their pomps to the light once more. His advisers 
prompted him to strengthen his public influence 
by private hospitality ; and, from all the records 
of those years, we must believe that no host 
possessed more abundantly the charm of giving 
additional zest to the luxuries of the banquet. He 
now began to give frequent entertainments; from 
personal pleasure, the feeling grew into political 
interest; and it was at length resolved, that the 
prince owed it to his own character to shew 
that he was not afraid of public investigation. 

The opening of the budgetf was considered a 
proper time, and the subject was confided to the 

* August 2, 1786. t April 20, 1787. 
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hands of Alderman Newnham, no orator, but a man 
of mercantile wealth and pers^al respectability. 
This advocate contented himself, in the first in¬ 
stance, with a brief panegyric ,on the prince’s 
efforts to meet his difficulties; and a demand 
whether ministers intended to bring forward any 
proposition for retrieving his affairs. 

Concluding with the words, that “though the 
conduct of that illustrious individual under his diffi¬ 
culties reflected the highest honour on his charac¬ 
ter, yet nothing could be surer to bring indelible 
disgrace upon the nation, than suffering hun to 
remain any long'll' in liis present embarrassed cir- 
cuinstancc.'5. 

Pitt's reply was short, but peremptory. “ It 
was not his duty to bring forward a subject of 
the nature that had ^ .'cn mentioned, without his 
majesty's comni'inds. It was not necessary, 
therefore, that h r ,>should say more, than that on 
the present occasion he had not been honoured 
with any such command.” 

The campaign was now fairly begun, and 
opposition determined to crush the minister. Pri¬ 
vate meetings were held, friends were summoned, 
and the strength of parties was about to be tried 
in a shock which, in its results, might have shat¬ 
tered the constitution. Pitt’s sagacity saw the 
coming storm, and he faced it with the boldness 
that formed a prominent quality of his great 
character. He sternly denounced the subject, as 
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one not merely delicate but dangerous; he warned 
the mover of thiS|jliazardous matter of the evils 
which rashness lAust produce; and concluded a 
short but powerful address, by threatening to call 
for “ disclosures which must plunge the nation 
into the most formidable perplexity.” While 
the house were listening with keen anxiety to this 
lofty menace, and expecting on what head the 
lightnings were to be launched, Pitt renewed the 
charge, by turning full on the opjtosition bench, and 
declaring, that if the “ honourable member should 
p&sist in his determination to bring his motion 
forward again, his majesty's government would 
be copipelled to take the steps which they should 
adopt; and that, for his own part, however dis¬ 
tressing it might be to his personal feelings, from 
his profound respect for the royal family, he had 
a public duty to discharge which he would dis¬ 
charge, freely, fairly, and unconditionally.” 

A succession of debates followed, in which the 
whole vigour of party, and no slight portion of its 
virulence, was displayed. Rolle, the member for 
Devonshire, with a superabundant zeal, which ex¬ 
posed him naked to all the fiery wrath of Sheridan 
and Fox, and lifted him up as a general mark for 
the shafts of opposition wit, had embodied Pitt’s 
mysterious charge into “ matters by which church 
and state might be seriousiy affected,”— an allu¬ 
sion understood to refer to the rumoured marriage 
of the prince with Mrs. Fitzhcrbert. 
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Sheridan, with contemptuous pleasantry, de¬ 
nied the truth^of the report, w^ich he said—“ the 
slight share of understanding that nature had 
vouchsafed to him, was altogether unable to com¬ 
prehend; though, to be sure, something of his 
ignorance might be accounted for by his not being 
peculiarly fond of putting himself in the established 
school for this kind of learning. Among all the 
shows to which curiosity had led him in the 
metropolis, he had unfortunately omitted the 
Whispering gallery in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall. He was also confident that "there 
was a great deal of recondite knowledge, to be 
picked up by any diligent student who had* taken 
his degree on the hack stairs, and he duly com¬ 
mended the progress the honourable gentleman 
had made in those profitable studies. For his 
own part, Heaven help him! he had always found 
the treasury passages at best, cold, dark, and 
cheerless) he believed the conscience as well as 
the body might have a rheumatic touch; and he 
acknowledged that he was never the better for 
the experiment. But where he had heard only 
the ominous cries and wailings of the wind; the 
ears of others, more happily disposed, might be 
more fortunate; where he heard only the rage of 

Auster and Eurus, to others Auster might come 

' > « 

‘ the zephyr ^perfumed from my lady’s bed- 
lihamberand Eurus be the 

—* purpureo spirans ab ortu, cois Eurus cquis.' 
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There the honourable gentleman and his friends 
might be regaled with those snatclies and silver 
touches of melody, which they shaped and ex¬ 
panded into harmonies on so grand and swelling 
■a scale, for the admiration of the house and the 
country.” 

The house laughed, but Rolle’s remarks had 
made an impression; and Fox, who had been 
unaccountably absent from the debates, was com¬ 
pelled to appear: he now became the challenger 
in turn.—“ He stood there prepared to substantiate 
every denial that had been made by his honourable 
friend (Sheridan). He demanded investigation. 
He defied the sharpest scrutiny, however en¬ 
venomed by personal feelings, to detect in the 
conduct of the prince, as a gentleman, or as the 
hope of an illustrious line, any one act derogatory 
to his character. He came armed with the im¬ 
mediate authority of his royal highness to assure 
the house, that there was no part of his conduct 
which he was either afraid or unwilling to have 
investigated in the most minute manner.” 

This .bold defiance, delivered with the 
haughtiest tone and gesture, raised a tumult of 
applause; which was interrupted only by his 
suddenly fixing his eyes full on the minister; 
and, as if he disdained to pour his vengeance on 
minor culprits, heaping the whole reprobation 
upon him, whom he intimated to be the origin of 
the calumny. 
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“ As to the allusions,” said he, scornfully, “ of 
the honourable member for Devon, of danger and 
so forth to church and state, I am not bound to 
understand them until he shall make them intel¬ 
ligible; but I suppose they are meant in referencet 
to {)\zi falsehood which has been so sedulously pro¬ 
pagated out of doors for the wanton sport of the 
vulgar, and which I now pronounce, by whom’ 
soever invented, to be a miserable calumny, a 
low, malicious falsehood.”— He had hoped, that 
in that house a tale, only fit to impose upon 
the lowest persons in the streets, would not 
have gained credit; but, when it appeared that 
an invention so monstrous, a report of what had 
not the smallest degree of foundation, had been 
circulated with so much industry as to make an 
impre.ssion on the mind of members of that house, 
it proved the extraordinary efforts made by the 
enemies Si" his royal highness to propagate the 
grossest and most malignant falsehoods, with a 
view to depreciate his character, and injure him 
in the opinion of the country. He was at a loss 
to imagine what species of party could have fabri¬ 
cated so base a calumny. Had there existed in 
the kingdom such a faction as an anti-Brunswick 
faction, to it he should have certainly imputed 
the invention of so malicious a falsehood; for he 
knew not what other description of men could 
have felt an interest in first forming and then 
circulating, With more than ordinary assiduity, a 
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tale in every particular so unfounded. His royal 
highness had authorised him to declare, that as 
a peer of parliament he was ready, in the other 
house, to submit to any the most pointed ques- 
%!tlons; or to afford his majesty, or his majesty’s 
ministers, the fullest assurances of the utter false* 
hood of the statement in question, which never 
had, and which common sense must see never 
could have, happened. 

After this philippic, to which Pitt listened 
with the utmost composure, but which produced 
an extraordinary interest in the house. Fox 
adverted to the original purpose of the applica¬ 
tion ; • “ Painful and delicate the subject un¬ 
doubtedly was; but however painful it might 
be, the consequences were attributable solely to 
those who had it in their power to supersede 
the necessity of the prince’s coming to parlia¬ 
ment, to relieve him from a situation IVnbarrass- 
ing to himself and disgraceful to the country.” 

This speech may be taken as a specimen of 
Fox’s vituperative style,—the reiterated phrases 
of scorn, the daring defiance, and the reckless 
weight of contempt and condemnation, which he 
habitually flung upon his adversary. But the full 
effect can be conceived only by those who have 
heard this great speaker. His violent action, 
confused voice, and ungainly form, were for¬ 
gotten, , or rather, by one of the wonders of 
eloquence, became portions of his power. A 
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Strong sincerity seemed to hurry him along: his 
words, always emphatic, seemed to be forced from 
him by the fulness and energy of his feelings; and 
in the torrent he swept away the adversary. 

This speech decided the question. Rolle still 
persisted in his alarms, and still brought down 
upon himself the declamation of Sheridan and 
the retorts of Fox, who bitterly told him, that 
“ though what he had said before was, he 
thought, sufficient to satisfy every candid mind, 
he was willing still to re-state and re-explain, 
and, if possible, satisfy the most perverse^ * 

The member for Devon at last declared that he 
had spoken only from his affection for the prince; 
that “ he had not said, he was dissatisfied,” and that 
he now left the whole matter to the judgment of 
the house. Pitt covered his friend’s retreat, by a de¬ 
fence of the privileges of speech in the legislature. 

But such contests were too hazardous to be 
wisely provoked again. Misfortune, which in 
private life has a singular faculty of stripping the 
sufferer of his friends, in public life often gathers 
the national sympathy round him. The man who 
would have been left to perish in his cell, brought 
to the scaffold, is followed by the outcry of the 
multitude. The general voice began to rise 
against the severity of government; and in a few 
days after the debate,* the prince was informed by 


* May 3* 
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the minister, that if the motion intended for the 
next day were withdrawn, every thing should 
be settled to his satisfaction. Accordingly, Al¬ 
derman Newnham communicated to the house, 
in which four hundred members were present, 
the intelligence that his motion was now ren¬ 
dered unnecessary; and all was mutual congra¬ 
tulation. 

The ministerial promise was kept; but kept 
with a full reserve of the royal displeasure. A 
stern rebuke was couched in the message to 
parliament. 

“ G. R. It is with the greatest concern his ma¬ 
jesty acquaints the house of commons, that from the 
accounts which have been laid before his majesty 
by the Priiftie of Wales, it appears that the 
prince has incurred a debt to a large amount, 
which if left to be discharged out of his annual 
income, would render it impossible for him to 
support an establishment suited to his rank and 
station. 

“ Painful as it is at all times to his majesty 
to propose an addition to the many expenses 
necessarily borne by his people, his majesty is 
induced, from his paternal atfection to the Prince 
of Wales, to recur to the liberality and attach¬ 
ment of his faithful commons, for their assistance 
on an occasion so interesting to hi.s majesty’s 
feelings, and to the ease and honour of .so distin¬ 
guished a branch of his royal family. 
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His majesty could not, however, expect or 
desire the assistance of this house, but on a well- 
grounded expectation that the prince will avoid 
contracting any debts in future. • 

“ With a view to this object, and from an 
anxious desire to remove any possible doubt of 
the sufficiency of the prince’s income to support 
amply the dignity of his situation, his majesty has 
directed a sum of 10,000/. per annum to be paid 
out of the civil fist, in addition to the allowance 

f 

which his majesty has hitherto given him; and 
his majesty has the satisfaction to inform the 
house, that the Prince of Wales has given his 
majesty the fullest assurances of his determina¬ 
tion to confine his future expenses within the 
income, and has also settled a plan for arranging 
those expenses in the several departments, and for 
fixing an order for payment, under such regula¬ 
tions as his majesty trusts will effectually secure 
the due execution of the prince’s intentions. 

“ His majesty will direct an estimate to be 
laid before this house of the sum wanting to com¬ 
plete, in a proper manner, the work which has 
been undertaken at Carlton House, as soon as 
the same«can be prepared with sufficient accu- 
facy, and recommends it to his faithful commons 
to consider of making some provision for this 
purpose.” 

This account was shortly after laid on the 
table. 



I 
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Debts^ 

Bonds and debts. J^3,000 

Purchase of houses . ^ ... ' 4,000 

Expenses of Carlton House.. 53,000 

Tradesmen’s bills*.. 90,804 


£160,804 


Expenditure from July 1783 to July 1786. 


Household, &n. 


Privy purse.. 

. 16,050 

Payments made by Col. HoUiam, pafciculars 

deFivered in to his majesty .... 

. 37,203 

Other extraordinaries. 

«' 

. 11,406 

• 

£93,936 

Salaries. 

. 54,734 

Btables.*.1. 

. 37,919 

Mr. Robinson’s . 

. 7,059 



* - -.t..- 

£193,648 




On the day following the'presentation of this 
paper, the commons carried up an address to the 
throne, humbly desiring that his majesty would 
. order 161,000/. to be issued oat of the civil list for 
the payment of the debt, and a sum of 20,000/. 
'f^ the completion of Carlton House. 

^ * 

' This proceeding had the usual fate of half 
measlir^, it palliated, the evil only to make it 
return in double force. It shewed'i^e king’^s 
displeasure, without ensuring 'the prince’s'’’re- 
l|enchntent. The public clamoured at the^neces- 
sity f# Jiving away so large a sum of the. national 
mon4|^; w<^ilo the creditors, whom the shm, large 
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as it was, would but inadequately pay, bol&ly 
pronounced themselves defrauded. Whether the 
leaders of the legislature were rejoiced or discon¬ 
tented, remained in their own bosoms. But Pitt 
had accomplished the important purpo.se of sup¬ 
pressing for the time a topic which might have 
deei.i^.y involved his administration; and Fox’s sa¬ 
gacity ran,.t have sci'n in this imperfect measure the 
very foi’ndalion on ’^. hich a popular leader would 
love to erect a grieve nee. It gave him the full 
use of the jirince’s injur s for all the purposes of 
opposition. Hopeless ot future appeal, i^ung 
by public rebuke, and committed before the 
empire in hostility to the court and the minister, 
the prince was now thrown completely into his 
hands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE prince’s friends. 

There seems to be a law of politics, by which the 
heir of the crown is inevitably opposed to the crown. * 
This grew into a proverb in Holland, when the 
stadtholderate had become hereditary; and may 
have found its examples in all countries where 
the constitution retains a vestige of freedom. The 
line pf the Georges has furnished them for three 
generations. Frederic, Prince of Wales, son of 
George the Second, was in constant opposition to 
the cotirt, was the centre of a powerful party, 
and was even involved in persbnal dispute with 
the king. There is a curious similitude in his 
life to that of his late majesty.—The origin of the 
alienation was, the old “ root of all evil,” money. 
The opposition, headed by Pulteney, (the Fox of 
his day,) adopted the prince’s cause, and moved 
in parliament for the increase of his income to 
100,000/. The king resented equally the demand 
and the connexion; and the dispute was carried on 
with the natural implacability of a family quarrel. 

—The prince collected the wits round him; the king 
closeted himself with a few antiquated and formal 
nobles. — The prince’s residence, at Oliefden, 
in Buckinghamshire, was enlivened by perpetual 
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festivity, balls, banquets, and plays; among 
which was the masque of Alfred, by Thomson 
and Mallet, written in honour of the Hanover 
accession, with Quin in the parf of Alfred. St. 
James’s was a royal fortress, in which the king 
sat guarded from the approach of all public gaiety. 
—Frederic, too, pushed the minister so closely, 
that he had no refuge, but in a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the illustrious belligerents; and Walpole, 
perplexed by pei^etual debate, and feeling the 
ground giving way under him, proposed to the 
prince an addition of 50,000/. to his income^and 
200,000/. for the discharge of his debts. But 
Walpole’s hour was cpme; opposition, consci- 
ous of his weakness, determined to give him no 
respite. The prince haughtily refused .any accom¬ 
modation while the obnoxious minister was suf¬ 
fered to remain in power. Walpole was crushed. 
The prince led opposition into the royal pre¬ 
sence ; and the spoils pf office rewarded them for 
a struggle carried on in utter scorn alike of the 
king’s feelings and the national interests, but dis¬ 
tinguished by great talent, dexterity, and deter¬ 
mination. Yet victory was fatal to them: they 
quarrelled for the spoils, and Walpole had his 
revenge in the disgrace of Pulteney for ever. 

On the death of Prince Frederic, the next 

heir. Prince George, became the prize of opposition, 

• _ _ 

headed by Pitt (Lord Chatham), Lord Temple, and 
the Grenvilles. Leicester - house, the ^'residence 
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of his mother, again eclipsed St. James's, and the 
Newcastle administration trembled at the popu¬ 
larity of this rival court. To withdraw his heir 
from party, the king oftered him a residence in 
St. James’s. But before the hostility could be 
matured into open resistance,* a stroke of apo¬ 
plexy put an end to the royal life, placed the 
prince on the throne, and turned the eloquence 
of opposition into sarcasms on Scotch influence, 
and burlesques on the princess-mother's presumed 
passion for the handsome mini.ster. 

In other lands the king is a despot, and the 
heir apparent a rebel; in England the relation is 
•softeped, and the king is a tory, and the heir 
apparent a whig. Without uncovering the grave, 
to bring up things for dispute which have lain 
till their shape and substance are half dis.solved 
away in that great receptacle of the follies and 
arts of mankind, it is obvious that there was 
enough in the contrast of rtjen and parties to have 
allured the young Prince of Wales to the side of 

f 

opposition. 

Almost prohibited, by the rules of the English 
court from bearing any important part in govern¬ 
ment ; almost condemned to silence in the legis¬ 
lature by the custom of the constitution ; almost 
restricted, by the etiquette of his birth, from 
exerting himself in any of those pursuits which 
cheer and elevate a manly mind, by the noble 
consciousness that it is of value to its country; 
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the life of the eldest born of the throne appears 
condemned to be a splendid sinepure. The valley 
of Rasselas, with its impassable boundary, and 
its luxurious and spirit-subduiflg bovvers, was 
but an emblem of princely existence; and the 
moralist is unfit to decide on human nature, 
who, in estimating the career, forgets the temp¬ 
tation . 

It is neither for the purpose of undue praise 
to those who are now gone beyond Imman opinion, 
nor with the idle zeal of hazarding new conjectures, 
that the long exclusion of the Prince of Wales 
from public activity is pronounced to have been a 
signal injury to his fair/Tame. The same lAental 
and bodily gifts which were lavished on the list¬ 
less course of fashionable life, might have assisted 
the councils, or thrown new lustre on the arms, 
of his country; the royal tree, exposed to the 
free blasts of heaven, might have tossed away 
those parasite plants and weeds which encum¬ 
bered its growth, and the nation might have 
been proud of its stateliness, and loved to shelter 
in its shade. 

The education of the royal family had been 
conducted with so regular and minute an atten¬ 
tion, that the lapses of the prince’s youth excited 
peculiar displeasure in the king. The family dis¬ 
cipline was almost that of a public school: their 
majesties generally rose at six, breakfasted at 
eight with the two elder princes, and then sum- 
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mooed the younger children; the several teachers 
next appeared, and the time till dinner was spent 
in diligent application to languages and the severer 
kinds of literature, varied by lessons in music, 
drawing, and the other accomj)lishments. The 
king was frequently present; the queen super¬ 
intended the younger children, like an English 
mother. The two elder princes laboured at 
Greek and Latin with their tutors, and were by 
no means spared in consequence of their rank. 

How would your majesty wish to have the 
prin'ces treated ?” was said to be Markham’s in¬ 
quiry of the king. “ Like the sons of any private 
English gentleman,” was the manly and sensible 
ansy^er. “ If they deserve it, let them be flogged: 
do as you used to do at Westminster.” 

The command was adhered to, and the royal 
culprits acquired their learning by the plebeian 
mode. 

The story is told, that on the subsequent 
change of preceptors, the command having been 
repeated, Arnald, or one of his assistants, thought 
proper to inflict a punishment, without taking 
into due consideration that the infants whom 
Markham had disciplined with impunity were now 
stout boys. However, the Prince and the Duke of 
York held a little council on the matter, and or¬ 
ganised rebellion to the rod: on its neiit appear¬ 
ance they rushed upon the tutor, wrested his 
weapons from him, and exercised them with so 
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much activity on his person, that the offence was 
never ventured again. 

Louis the Fourteenth, when, in his intercourse 
with the accomplished society of France, he felt 
his own deficiencies, often upbraided the foolish 
indulgence which had left his youth without in¬ 
struction ; exclaiming, “Was there not birch 
enough in the forest of Fontainebleau ?” George 
the Third was determined that no reproach of 
this nature shoufd rest upon his memory; and 
probably no private family in the empire were 
educated with more diligence in study, more 
attention to religious observances, and mco-e ra¬ 
tional respect for their duties to society, than the 

,, • 

children of the throne. 

This course of education is so fully acknow¬ 
ledged, that it has even been made a charge 
against the good sense of that excellent man and 
monarch; as stimulating some of the dissipations 
of the prince’s early life by the contrast between 
undue restraint and sudden liberty. Yet the 
princes were under no restraint but from evil. 
They had their little sports and companionships; 
they were even, from time to time, initiated into 
such portions of court life as might be under¬ 
stood at their age; children's balls were given; 
the king, who was fond of music, had frequent 
concerts, at which the royal children were 
shewn, dressed in the ribands and badges of their 
orders; and in the numerous celebrations at 
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Kew and Windsor, they enjoyed their full share. 
All their birthdays were kept with great fes¬ 
tivity; and August, from its being an auspicious 
period for the royal family, as the month of the 
Hanover accession, the battle of Minden, and 
the birth of three of the princes, was almost a 
continual holyday: prizes were given to the 
watermen on the Thames, sports were held in 
Windsor and Kew, and the old English time of 
both rustic and royal merriment seemed to have 
come again. 

There can be no difficulty in relieving the 
memory of George the Third from the charge of 
undue restraint; for nothing can be idler than the 
theory, that to let loose the passions of the young 
is to inculcate self-control. Vice is not to be 
conquered by inoculation; and the parent who 
gives his sons a taste of evil, will soon find that 
what he gave as an antidote has been swal¬ 
lowed as a temptation. 

The palpable misfortune of the prince was, 
that on emerging from the palace, he had still to 
learn human character, the most essential public 
lesson for his rank. Even the virtues of his 
parents were injurious to that lesson. Through 
infancy and youth he had seen nothing round him 
that could give a conception of the infinite heart¬ 
lessness and artifice, tlie specious vice, and the 
selfish professions, that must beset him at his first 
step into life. A public education might have, 
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in some degree, opened his eyes to the realities 
of human nature. Even among boys, some bitter 
evidence of the hollowness and hypocrisy of life 
is administered; and the^printe’s understanding 
might have been early awakened to the salutary 
caution, which would have cast out before him, 
naked, if not ashamed, the tribe of flatterers 
and pretepded friends who so long perverted his 
natural popularity. 

But there w^s much in the times to perplex a 
man of his high station and hazardous opportu¬ 
nities, let his self-control be however vigilant. 
The habits of society have since been so much 
changed, that it is difficult to conceive -the cir¬ 
cumstances of that singular and stirring period. 
We live in a day of mediocrity in all things. 
The habits of fifty years ago were, beyond all 
comparison, those of a more prominent, showy, 
and popular system. The English nobleman 
sustained the honours of his rank with a larger 
display; the English man of fashionable life was 
more conspicuous in his establishment, in his 
appearance, and even in his eccentricities: the 
phaeton, his favourite equipage, was not more 
unlike the cabriolet, that miserable and creeping 
contrivance of our day, than his rich dress and 
cultivated manners were like the wretched cos¬ 
tume 'and low fooleries that make the vapid 
lounger of modern society. The women of rank, 
if not wiser nor better than their successors, at 
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least aimed at nobler objects: they threw open 
their mansions to the intelligent and accom- 

• h 

plished minds of their time, and instead of f^te- 
ing every foreign nCoxcpiQb, who came with no 
better title to respect than his grimace and his 
guitar, surrounded themselves with the wits, 
orators, and scholars of England. 

The contrivance of watering-places had not been 
then adopted as an escape, less from the heats of 
summer than from the observafices of summer 
hospitality. The great families returned to their 
country-seats with the close of parliament, and 
their return was a holy day to the country. They 
received their neighbours with opulent enter¬ 
tainment ; cheered and raised the character of the 
humbler ranks by their liberality and their ex¬ 
ample; extinguished the little oppressions, and 
low propensities to crime which habitually grow 
up where the lord is an absentee; and by their 
mere presence, and in the simple exercise of the 
natural duties of rank and wealth, were the great 
benefactors of society. A noble family of that 
time would no more have thought of flying from 
its country neighbours to creep into miserable 
lodgings at a watering-place, and hide its di¬ 
minished head among the meagre accommodations 
and miscellaneous society of a sea-coast village, 
than it would of burning its title-deeds. The 
expenses of the French war may have done 
something of this; and the reduced rent-rolls of 
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the nobility may countenance a more limited 
expenditure. But whether the change have been 
in matter or mind, in the purse or the spirit, the 
change is undeniable;. and where it is not com¬ 
pelled by circumstances, is contemptible. 

The prince was launched into public life in 
the midst of this high-toned time. With an income 
of 50,000/. a year, he was to take the lead of the 
English nobility, many of them with twice his 
income, and, of course, free from the court incum- 

m 

brances of an official household. All princes are 
made to be plundered; and the youth, generosity, 
and companionship of the prince, marked him out 
for especial plunder. He was at once fastened 
on by every glittering profligate who had a 
debt of honour to discharge, by every foreign 
marquess who had a bijou to dispose of at ten 
times its value, by every member of the turf 
who had an unknown Eclipse or Childers in his 
stables, and by every nameless claimant on his 
personal patronage or his unguarded finance, 
until he fell into the hands of the Jews, who 
offered him money at fifty per cent; and from 
them into the hands of political Jews, who 
offered him the national treasury at a price to 
which a hundred per cent was moderation. 

At this time the prince was nineteen, as ripe 
an age as could be desired for ruin; and in three 
short years the consummation was arrived at,— 
he was ruined. 
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The Prince of Wales had now reached the 
second period of his public life. He had felt 
the bitterness of . contracted circumstances, and 
the still keener trial ^of parliamentary appeal. 
His personal feelings ha4, been but slightly spared 
in either; and we caq, scarcely be surprised at 
his shrinking from the cabinet, in which lie had 
found none but baffled castigators, and attaching 
himself more closely to that opposition in which 
he had found none but active and successful 
friends. 

It’ is certain, that few men of his rank 
had ever been more wrung by the severity of 
the public inquisition into the habits of their 
lives. Court scandals are, at all times, pre¬ 
cious; but the power of probing the wounds of 
princely life was never indulged in more gene¬ 
rously for the .sake of popular science. The 
newspapers, too, plunged fiercely into the merits 
on both sides, and 

“ By decision more embroiled the fray." 

Those formidable, but salutary scourges of public 
error, were just beginning to assume their influ¬ 
ence; and, like all possessors of unexpected power, 
their first use of it was to lay on the lash without 
mercy. Crabbe, then young, tremulously describes 
the terrors that must have naturally startled the 
chaplain of a duke at the rise of thi.s grand 
flagellator; though, like all satirists, he over- 
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looks the actual and measureless good in the 
picturesque evil. 

“ But Sunday past, what numbers flourish then, 

What wond’rous labours of the press and pen ! 

Diurnal most, some thrice each week affords. 

Some only once; O, avarice of words! 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek, 

To drop the precious food biSt once a week ! 

Endless it were to sing the powers of all. 

Their names,U:heir numbers, how they rise and fall. 

Like baneful herbs, the gazer’s eye they seize. 

Rush to the head, and poison where they please ; 

Like summer flies, a busy, buzzing train, ■ 

They drop their maggots in the idler’s brain ; , 

The genial soil preserves the fruitful store, 

And there they grow, and breed a thousand more. 

w * « * « 

Nor here th’ infectious rage for party stops, 

But flits along from palaces to shops; 

Our weekly journals o’er the land abound 
And spread their plague and influenza round. 

The village, too, the peaceful pleasant plain, 

Breeds the whig farmer, and the tory swain; 

Brooks’ and St. Alban’s boasts not*, but instead 
Stares the red Ram, and swings the Rodney’s Head. 

Here clowns delight the weekly news to con. 

And mingle comments as they blunder on ; 

To swallow all their varying authors teach. 

To spell a title, and confound a speech. 

One with a muddled spirit quits the News, 

And claims his native license,— to abuse; 

Then joins the cry, that ‘ all the courtly race 
Strive but for power, and parley but for place 
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Yet hopes, good man, that all may still be well, 
' And thanks his stars—he has a vote to sell.” * 


If the prince had been a man of a harsh and 
gloomy mind, he had already found matter to 
qualify him for a Timon. But his experience 
produced no bitterness against human nature, 
though it may have urged him into more intimate 
connexion with the party that promised at once 
to protect and to avenge. Long.attracted to Fox 
by the social captivations of that singularly-gifted 
individual, he now completely joined him as the 
politfcian, made friends of his friends and enemies 
of his enemies, unfurled the opposition banner, 
and alf but declared himself the head of the great 
aristocratic combination, which was now more 
than ever resolved to shake the minister upon his 
throne. 

« 

In 17831 the prince had been introduced to' 
the house of peers, attended by the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Richmond, Portland, and Lord Lew¬ 
isham, and had spoken on the Marquess of Aber- 
corn’s motion for an address on the proclamation 
for repressing seditious meetings. The speech 
was much admired for the grace of its delivery. 
It was in substance that —** He was educated in 
the principle, and he should ever preserve it, of a 

t 

* Poem of “The Newspaper,” published in 1784. 
t November 11. 
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reverence for the constitutional liberties of the 
people; and as on those liberties the happiness of 
the people depended, he was'determined, as far 
as his interest could have anv force, to support 
them. The matter at issue was, whether the 
constitution was or was not to be maintained; 
whether the wild ideas of theory were to con¬ 
quer the wholesome maxims of established prac¬ 
tice; and whether those laws, under which we 
had flourished for so long a series of years, were 
to be subverted by a reform unsanctioned by the 
people. 

“ As a person nearly and dearly interested 
in the welfare, and he would emphaticafly add, 
the happiness and comfort of the people, it would 
be treason to the principles of his mind, if he did 
not come forward and declare his disapprobation 
of those seditious publications which had occa¬ 
sioned the motion now before their lordships: his 
interest was connected with the interests of the 
people; they were so inseparable, that unless 
both parties concurred, happiness could not exist. 

“ On this great, this solid basis, he grounded 
the vote which he meant to give; and that vote, 
should unequivocally be, for a concurrence with 
the address of the commons.” He concluded by 
saying, with remarkable effect,— “ I exist by the 
love, the friendship, and the benevolence of the 
people, and them 1 never will forsake as long as 
I live.” 
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This speech, whether suggested by the Duke 
of Portland (a.s was rumoured), or conceived by 
the prince, was Obviously ministerial. But in 
those days, when the lord *of 'the treasury might 
in the next month be thundering at the head 
of its assailants, and in the month after be 
flinging back tlieir baffled bolts from the se¬ 
cure height of ministerial power; when in one 
month he might be the rebellious Titan, and in 
the next the legitimate Jove, the waving of whose 
curls shook the Olympus of Downing-street from 

its summit to its base; the rapid changes of the 
% 

administration made ministerial allegiance curi¬ 
ously fugitive. Before the worshipper had time to 
throw himself at the foot of the altar, the idol was 
gone, and another was in possession; before the 
cargo of fealty could reach the port, the port 
was in dust and ashes, or a hostile ensign waved 
upon its walls. North, Pitt, Shelburne, Fox, 
and Rockingham, successively mastered the trea¬ 
sury bench, within scarcely more months than 
their names; until government had begun to be 
looked on as only a more serious masquerade, 
where every man might assume every character 

in turn, and where the change of dress was the 

^ — _ 

phief difference between the Grand Turk and his 
buffoon. 

The prince was the great political prize. 
From the hour of hh^ infancy, when he wa.s first 
shewn behind his gilded lattice, at St. James’s, 
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to the people, tie-wjys the*,popular hope. The 
king’s early illness, which, inade.it probable that 
the heir might sooji Jie the master of the crown, 
fixed the public interest still more*anxk)usly upon 
him, and the successive cabinets felt the full.im¬ 
portance of his name: but now the whole advan¬ 
tage was on the side of opposition. England had 
never before seen such a phalanx armed against 
a minister. A crowd of men of the highest na¬ 
tural talents, of the most practised ability, and of 
the first public weight in birth, fortune, and popu¬ 
larity, were nightly arrayed against the adminis¬ 
tration, sustained by the solitary eloquence of the 
young Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Yet Pitt was not careless of followers. He 
was more than once even charged with sedu¬ 
lously gathering round him a host of subaltern 
politicians, whom he might throw forward as 
skirmishers,—or sacrifices, which they generally 
were. Powis, describing the “forces led by the 
right hon. gentleman on the treasury bench,” 
said, “ the first detachment may be called his 
body guard, who shoot their little arrows against 
those who refuse allegiance to their chief.”* This 
light infantry were, of course, soon scattered when 
the main battle joined. But Pitt, a son of the aris¬ 
tocracy, was an aristocrat in all his nature, and 
he loved to see young men of femily round him; 


* Wraxair.s Memoirs. 
G 
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Others were chosen for their activity, if not for their 
force, and some probably from personal liking. 
In the later period of his career, his train was 
swelled by a more influential and promising race 
of political worshippers, among whom were Lord 
Mornington, since Marquess Wellesley; Ryder, 
since Lord Harrojyby; and Wilberforce, still un¬ 
dignified by title, but possessing an influence 
which, perhaps, he values more. The minister’s 
chief agents in the house of commons were Mr. 
Grenville (since Lord Grenville) and Dundas. 

• Yet, among those men of birth or business, 
what rival could be found to the popular leaders 
on the opposite side of the house, — to Burke, 
Sheridan, Grey, Windham, or to Fox, that 

“ Prince and chief of many throned powers, 

Who led the embattled seraphim to war.” 

Without adopting the bitter remark of the Duke 
de Montausier to Louis the Fourteenth, in speak¬ 
ing of Versailles : — “ Vous avez beau faire, 
sire, vous n’en ferez jamais qu’un favori sans 
m^rite,” it was impossible to deny their inferiority 
on all the great points of public impression. A 
debate in that day was one of the highest intel¬ 
lectual treats: there was always some new and 
vigorous feature in the display on both sides; 
some striking effort of iniagination or masterly 
reasoning, or of that, fiiie sophistry, in which, as 
was said of the vices of .the .French noblesse, half 
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the evil was atoned by the elegance. The minis¬ 
terialists sarcastically pronounced that, in every 
debate, Burke said something which no one 
else ever said Sheridan said sordething that no 
one else ought to say, and Fox something that 
no one else would dare to say. But the world, 
fairer in its decision, did justiceHo their extraordi¬ 
nary powers; and found in the Asiatic amplitude 
and splendour of Burke; in Sheridan’s alternate 
subtlety and strength, reminding it at one time of 
Attie dexterity, and another of the uncalculating 
boldness of barbarism; and in Fox’s matchless 
English self-possession, unaffected vigour, * and 
overflowing sensibility, a perpetual source of ad¬ 
miration. 

But it was in the intercourses of social life 
that the superiority of Opposition was most incon¬ 
testable. Pitt’s life was in the senate; his true 
place of existence was on the benches of that 
ministry, which he conducted with such unpa¬ 
ralleled ability and success : he was, in the fullest 
sense of the phrase, a public man; and his in¬ 
dulgences in the few hours which he could spare 
from the business of office, were more like the 
necessary restoratives of a frame already shattered, 
than the easy gratifications of a man of society : 
and on this principle we can safely account for the 
common charge of Pitt’s,propensity to wine. He 
found it essential,. tu rtelieve a mind and body 
exhausted by the* perpi^tual pfesadihe of affairs; 
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wine was his medicine: and it was drunk in 
total solitude, or witli a few friends from whom 
the minister had no concealment. Over his 
wine the sj)eeches for the night were often 
concerted; and when the dinner was done, the 
table council broke up only to finish the night in 
the house. 

The secret history of those symposia might 
still clear up some of the problems that once ex¬ 
ceedingly perplexed our politicians. On one 
occasion Pitt's silence on a motion brought [for¬ 
ward by the present Earl Grey with great ex¬ 
pectation and great effect, excited no less siir})rise, 
than its being replied to by Dundas, wliose war¬ 
fare generally lay among less hazardous anta¬ 
gonists. The clubs next day were in a fever of 
conjecture on this ajiparent surrender of a supre¬ 
macy, of which the minister was supposed to be 
peculiarly jealous. 

The mystification lasted until Dundas laugh¬ 
ingly acknowledged that, on the night before the 
debate, Pitt and some of their immediate friends 
had been amusing themselves after dinner with 
imaginary speeches for Opposition: he himself had 
made a burlesque speech for the motion, and Pitt 
enjoyed the idea so highly, that he insisted on his 
replying to the mover in the house, saying, “ that 
by the law of Parliament, nobody could be so fit 
to make a speech against, as he who liad made a 
speech for ; and that his only chance of escaping 
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the charge of being a proselyte, was by being an 
assailant.” When the debate came on, Dundas 
had waited for the minister’s rising, as usual; 
but, to his surprise, he found tlfat Pitt was, de¬ 
termined to keep up the jest, and compel him, 
malgrt, bongre, to speak. There was no resource, 
Pitt was immovable, and the festive orator, to his 
considerable embarrassment, was forced to lead. 

But wine, if a pleasant associate, is a danger¬ 
ous master : and an after-dinner frolic is men¬ 
tioned as having nearly cost the minister his life. 
Returning, past midnight, with his friends to Wim¬ 
bledon, from Mr. Jenkinson’s, at Croydon, \hey 
found one of the turnpike gates open; and, whether 
from the natural pleasure of baffling the turnpike- 
man, or of cheating the king, the party put spurs to 
their horses and galloped through. Those sportive 
personages were no less than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer of the Navy—Pitt, Thurlow, and Dun¬ 
das. The gate-kefper called after them in vain, 
until deciding, from their haste, and there having 
been rumours of robberies on the road, that they 
were three highwaymen, he summarily took 
the law into his own hands, and discharged a 
blunderbuss at their backs. However, their 
speed, or his being unaccustomed to shoot 
ministers flying, saved them; and they had to 

suft’er from nothing but those “ paper bullets of 

% 

the brain” which Benedick so much despised. 
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Of those they had many a volley. Thp Rolliad 
thus commemorated the adventure : 

All think what dan£]^er on debauch attends ! 

Let Pitt, o’er wine, preach temperance to his friends, 

How, as he wandered darkling o’er the plain, 

His reason drowned in Jenkinson's champagne, 

A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 

Had shed a premiei s for a robber’s blood.” 

But those were rare condescensions to society 
in the premier. From remaining unmarried, he 
was without an establishment; for the attempt 
which he made to form one, with his fantastic 
relative Lady Hester Stanhope at its head, soon 
wearied him, and he escaped from it to the easier 
hospitality of Mr. Dundas, whose wife. Lady 
Jane, was a woman of remarkable intelligence, 
and much valued by Pitt. His official dinners 
were generally left to the management of Steele, 
one of the secretaries of the treasury. 

But with Fox all was the bright side of the 
picture. His extraordinary powers defied dissipa¬ 
tion. No public man of England ever mingled 
so much personal pursuit of every thing in the 
form of indulgence with so much parliamentary 
activity. From the dinner he went to the 
debate, from the debate to the gaming-table, and 
returned to his bed by day-light, freighted with 
parliamentary applause, plundered of his last dis¬ 
posable guinea, and fevered with sleeplessness 
and agitation; to go through the same round 
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within the next twenty-four hours. He kept no 
house; but he had the houses^ of all his party 
at his disposal, and that party were the most 
opulent and sumptuous of the mobility. Cato 
and Antony were not more unlike, than the pub¬ 
lic severity of Pitt, and the native and splendid 
dissoluteness of Fox. 

They were unlike in all things. Even in such 
slight peculiarities as their manner of walking into 
the house of commons, the contrast was visible. 
From the door Pitt’s countenance was that of a 
man who felt that he was coming into his high 
place of business. “ He advanced up th& floor 
with a quick firm step, with the head erect and 
thrown back, looking to neither the right nor the 
left, nor favouring with a glance or a nod any of 
the individuals seated on either side, among whom 
many of the highest would have been gratified 
by such a mark of recognition.” * Fox’s entrance 
was lounging or stately, as it might happen, but 
always good-hunaoured; he had some pleasantry 
to exchange witli every body, and until the mo¬ 
ment when he rose to speak, continued gaily 
talking with his friends. 

As the royal residences were all occupied by 
the king, or the younger members of the royal 
lamily, the prince was forced to find a country 


■*' Wraxall. 
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seat for himself; and he selected Brighton, then 

scarcely more than a little fishing village, and 

giving no conception of the sea-shore London 

« 

that it has since become. Our national rage for 
covering every spot of the land with brick, and 
blotting out the sky with the smoke of cities 
linked to cities, had not then become epidemic; 
and Brighton, in all its habits, was as far removed 
from London as Inverness: but its distance, not 
above a morning's drive for the rapid charioteer¬ 
ing of his royal highness, made it eligible; and at 
Brighton he purchased a few acres, and began 
to build. 

Probably no man has ever begun to build, 
without having the prince’s tale to tell. Walpole 
advises a man never to lay the first stone, until 
he has settled his children, buried his wife, and 
hoarded three times the amount of the estimate. 
There is no royal road to building; and the prince 
soon found that he must undergo the common 
lot of all who tempt their fate ||vith architecture. 

His first work was a cottage in a field. The 
cottage was a singularly pretty and picturesque 
little fabric, in a small piece of ground where 
a few shrubs and ^:oses shut out the road, and 
the eye looked unobstructed over the ocean. 
But visitors naturally came, and the cottage was 
found small. The prince’s household and visitors 
gradually increased, and there was then no resource 
but in a few additional apartments. It was at 
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last found that those repeated improvements were" 
deformities, and that their expense would be 
better employed in making a complete change. 

From this change grew the present Pavilion; 
the perpetual ridicule of tourist wit, and cer¬ 
tainly unsuited in style to its present encumbered 
and narrow site, and perhaps to European taste. 
But if no nian is a hero to his valet de chambre, 
no man is a prince to his architect. Whatever 
be his repugnance, he is bound hand and foot by 
the dictator of taste; is accountable for nothing, 
but the rashness of surrendering himself at dis¬ 
cretion ; and has thenceforth nothing to do but 
to bear the public pleasantry as patiently "as he 
may, and consider how he shall pay his bill. 

Yet the happiest hours of the prince’s life were 
spent in this cottage. But it is not for men of 
his condition to expect the quiet of an humbler 
and more fortunate situation, the happy, honied 
lapse of years occupied only in cultivating the 
favourite tastes, or the gentle affections of the 
human heart, ife was too important to the pub¬ 
lic, in all senses of the word, to be suffered 
to enjoy the “Jucunda oblivia," which every man 
of common knowledge of life feels to be among 
its best privileges. He was too essential to the 
objects of the great competitors for power; to 
the multitude, who look upon the purse of princes 

I 

as their own; and even to the general eagerness 
of tlie populace for royal anecdote, to be left 
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unmolested in any retreat, however remote or 
secluded. His best quiet was only that of the 
centre of a vortex; and he was scarcely suffered 
to make the experiment of ease, when the ques¬ 
tion of the Regency led, or rather flung, him into 
that sea of troubled and conflicting interests from 
which he was destined never to emerge. 

His Royal Highness had joined the Foxites 
almost at the commencement of his public life. 
The captivation of Fox’s manners, the freedom 
from restraint which he found in the society of 
which Fox was the idol; and the actual elegance 
and high life of the Whig circle, were probably 
the chief sources of his choice. For what could 
be the politics of a handsome bof of nineteen, 
living in a perpetual round of entertainments, with 
nothing to take care of but his beauty, and with 
all the world saying civil things to him, and he 
saying civil things to all the world ? But, once 
fairly in the harness of party, the only difficulty 
was to keep him from overturning the machine 
by his eagerness. 

In the debates on the celebrated India bill, 
which Fox called the pyramid of the British 
power, but which he might more justly have 
called the mausoleum of his own; the Prince 
of Wales made himself conspicuous, to a degree, 
which brought down strong charges of influence 
on his friends; and certainly embarrassed North 
and Fox, already almost overborne by national 
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displeasure. It was remarked on the prince’s 
frequent presence in the hpuse of commons 
during this perilous discussion, that “ if the 
great personage in question. Hot content with 
merely listening to the debates, should, on any 
occasion, testify by his behaviour or gesticulation, 
while in the house, a predilection or partiality 
for any set of men; such marks of his preference’ 
would be unbecoming, and might operate as a 
means of influence.” Lord North delicately de¬ 
fended the practice, by a panegyric on the prince’s 
“ eminent abilities,” and by expressing his "per¬ 
sonal gratification in seeing “ a prince to’whom 
the country must look up as its hope, thu§ prac¬ 
tically becoming acquainted with the nature of 
this limited government, rather than taking up 
the hearsay of the hour, or looking for his 
knowledge to flatterers.” 

Fox, with his usual boldness, dashed out at 
once into lofty invective on the charges “ perni¬ 
cious and ridiculous alike, adopted by no less the 
enemies of free discussion in that house, than the 
calumniators of the motives of a distinguished per¬ 
sonage, whose whole spirit was honour.” — “ Was 
the mind which might, at any hour, by the common 
chances of mortality, be summoned to the highest 
duties allotted to man, to. be left to learn them 
by accident? Was he to be sent to discover 
the living spirit of the constitution in the dust 
of libraries, or in the unintelligible compilations 
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of black-letter law ; or to receive it from the 
authority of tlie politicians, pious or otherwise, 
who had doled out doctrines to the house, which 
the house and .‘the country, he believed, had 
heard with equal astonishment, however popular 
they might be in the inquisition, or perhaps in 
the conventicle? For his'part, he rejoiced to see 
that distinguished personage disdaining to use 
the privileges of his rank, and keep aloof from 
the debates of that house. He rejoiced to see 
him manfully coming among them, to imbibe a 
knoTvledge of the constitution, within the walls 
of the' commons of England. He, for his part, 
saw nothing in the circumstances which had 
called down so much volunteer eloquence and 
unnecessary reprobation, but a ground for praise ; 
an evidence of the British mind of that high 
personage, and a practical pledge to the free 
institutions of the countrv.” 

The member alluded to as the conventicle 
orator was Sir Richard Hill, brother of the 
preacher, who had the foolish and indecorous 
habit of introducing Scripture phraseology into 
his speeches,—a habit by which, without in¬ 
creasing any man’s respect for the Scriptures, 
he naturally brought himself into constant ridi¬ 
cule. Sir Richard was often thus more trouble- 

m 

some to his friends than to his enemies. One 
evening, in contrasting Pitt’s influence at St. 
James's with Fox’s full-blown power in the 
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liouse, he burst upon the astonished audience 
with the information that “the honest Israelite, 
Mordecai, rejihired privately to court, and averted 
the danger which threatened J;he people from 
Haman’s ambition, who, being driven from the 
cabinet, was finally suspended from a gibbet.” 

The comparison with the Israelite, intended 
as a matchless compliment to Pitt, was received 
by him without a smile; and he was probably 
the only man id the house whose countenance 
did not wear one. 

The Rolliad, which spared none on the minis¬ 
terial side, naturally delighted in such a viqtim. 

** Brother of Rowland! or, if vet more dear 
Sounds Ay i>ew title, cousin of a peer; 

Scholar of various learning, good and e\il. 

Alike what Heaven inspired, and what the dev 
Speaker well skilled, what no man reads to write, 
Sleep-giving poet of a sleepless night; 

Polemic, politician, saint, and wit, 

Now lashing Madan, now defending Pitt; 

Thy praise shall live till time itself be o’er, 

‘ Friend of king George, but of king Jesus more.’” 

The last line was verbally one of Sir 
Richard’s declarations. The critical knife was 
again plunged deep: — 

« 

His reverend jokes see pious Richard cut; 

Let meaner talents from the Bible draw 

Their faith, their morals these, and those their law. 

His lively genius finds in holy writ 
A richer mine of unsuspected wit; 
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What never Jew, what never Christian taught, 

What never fired one sectary's heated thought, 

What not even Rowland dreamed, he 8|p alone. 

And to the wondering senate first made known, 

* How bright o'A mortal jokes the Scriptures shine." 

»*««•• 

■ 

To Fox the prince’s connexion was a tower of 
strength. For it partially discountenanced the 
rumours, that in his fall he had abandoned more 
than place, and was embittered‘not only against 
his successful antagonists, but against the laws 
andjhe throne. As Pope said to Prince Frederic, 
on being asked, “how he contrived to feel so 
much regard for princes, and so little for kings 
that *‘he was afraid of the full-grown lion, but 
could play with it before its teeth and claws 
were come Fox might have liked or loved 
the heir to the monarchy, however indignant at 
the grasp of the monarch himself; but his asso¬ 
ciation with the prince may have done even more 
than assisted his public name. In the proverbial 
madness of ambition, 'the contumacious temper of 
the time, and the angry workings of utter defeat 
upon a powerful and impassioned mind, there was 
formidable temptation to the great demagogue. 

Too generous and too lofty in his habits to 
stoop to vulgar conspiracy; perhaps, alike too 
abhorrent of blood, and too fond of his case, to 
have exhibited the reckless vigour, or endured 
the lung anxieties, or wrapt up his mystery in 
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the profound concealment of a Catiline; he 
had all the qualities that might have made a 
Caius Gracchus; the eloquence, the ingenuous¬ 
ness of manner, the republican simplicity of life, 
and the shewy and specious zeal of popularity in 
all its forms. Fox would have made the first of 
tribunes. He, unquestionably, possessed the 
means, at that period, to have become the most 
dangerous subject of England. 

Fox’s life is d memorable lesson to the pride 
of talents. With every kind of public ability, 
every kind of public opportunity, and- an un¬ 
ceasing and indefatigable determination ta be at 
the summit in all things, his whole life was a 
succession of disappointments. It has been said, 
that, on commencing his parliamentary course, 
he declared that there were three objects of his 
ambition, and that he would attain them all 
that he should be the most popular man in Eng¬ 
land, the husband of the handsomest woman, and 
prime minister. He did attain them all; but in 
what diminished and illusory degree, how the 
“ juggling fiend kept the promise to the ear, and 
broke it to the hope,” is long since known. He 
was the most popular man in England, if the 
Westminster electors were the nation; his mar¬ 
riage secured him beauty, if it secured him 
nothing else; and his premiership lasted scarcely 
long enough for him to appear at the levee. In 
a life of fifty-eight years, Fox’s whole existence 
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as a cabinet minister was but nineteen |nontbs; 
while Pitt, ten years his junior, and' dying at 
forty-seven, passed almost his whole life from 
his entrance into parliament, at the ^ead of the 
country. 

The public and parliamentary language of 
the time was contemptuous of all government. 
Junius had set the exam}>le, by insulting, not 
only the throne, but the private habits and per¬ 
sonal feelings of the sitter on tlib throne. Going 

• _ 

beyond the audacity of Cromwell, who dechrcd 
thai “ if he saw the king opposite him in the 
field, he would fire his car’^ine into his bf’soni as 
soon as into any other man’s adopted 

the joint fierceness and insolence of Home Tooke, 
who declared that “ he would fire it into the 
king's bosom sooner than into any other man's."’ 
English libel had, till tlicn, assailed only the 
public life of royalty; Junius was the subtle 
traitor, who dropped jjoison uno the cup at its 
table. The ability of the ''iter is undoubted; 
but its uses deprive it of all the Ihghcr admira¬ 
tion due tQ the exercise of ability in an honest 
cause. The remorseless and malignant venom 
of this political serpent destroys all our praise 
of its force and beauty. While the school of 
Junius continued to be the model of English 
political writing, a ceaseless perversion was fes¬ 
tering and enfeebling the public sense of truth, 
justice, and honour. 
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Perhaps the safety of the constitution at that 
hour was owing to that personal character on 
. which the whole host of pamphleteering turned 
all their artillery. A king jeafous of his au¬ 
thority would have haughtily avenged it by a 
stretch of his power; a vindictive king would 
have fiercely torn away the covering from his 
libellers, and in lashing them have hazarded blows 
at higher interests ; an ambitious king would 
have grasped at tin. opportunity always offered 
by popuiai i ' t(_ royal aggression, have 

raised u tg.'wnSk. ^ .c nob barriers from which fie 
migiit a? m inice the nation; and have 

more than rc'aiiat« (t i i a tyrant, all that he* had 
suftered as a v etim. 

But George the Third confided his quarrel 
to his virtues; he saw deeper than the osten¬ 
tatious sagacity of those declaimers and insulters 
into the true character of the people; he knew 
tha» those f'^rious gu ts and “yeasty waves” of 
sed.u.*'! w* ro pai« ig ^nd superficial things; 
that the tinu' mus. ;oinc when the great expanse, 
^ the c’o(*t^' oreaath of the public mind of the 
empire, wool . nin. its level, and be open to the 
light; and in pious and manly resignation he 
awaited his time. 

The failure of the American w'ar had concentered 
upon the king the whole weight of party obloquy. 
Lord North, terrified at his own responsibility, 
instead of standing before the throne, flung him- 

M 
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self lit its feet ; iiiid exhibited the repulsive 
spectacle of a first minister without resource in 
himself or in his friends; and after having ex¬ 
hausted the rdyal means by his struggle lor 
power, encumbering the royal person by his 
weakness. But if wc may forgive the popular 
iirnorance in its wrath for the loss of America, 

O 

with what feeling shall wc listen to the language 
of the great senatorial authorities ? History never 
gave a sterner rebuke to ])olitlcal foresight. 
“ What,’' said Lord Chatham, in the famous 
speech which he almost died iiUering; “ what 
is to" be the compensation for the thirteen colo¬ 
nies? Where are we to look for it? 1 never 
will consent to deprive the royal offspring of the 
House of Brunswick of their fairest inheritance. 
Where is the man who (hires advise such a 
measure ?" 


The sentiment branded itsell on the reputa¬ 
tion of all the leading statesmci. 


“ When I hear," 


said Lord (rcorgc (Icrmaine, 


“ the topic of abandoning the colonies calmly 
proposed, I own my astonishment; I own that I 
cannot comprehend the pro[)Osal; 1 sec in it only 
national ruin. 1 own 1 have not that jihilo.sophic 
equanimity, that more than political nerve, which 
can contemplate without shuddering the opening 
of a gulf into which all that is valuable in the 
British empire must inevitably be merged. 1 
must pause, 1 must tremble, wdicn I stand on its 
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edge; foj it is iny firm beliel', tliat from the 
moment of acknowledging the independence of 
America, England is rubu'd." 

Lord Shelburne, a minister not celebrated for 
rashly giving way to his feelings, exceeded, if 
possible, the ^lelancholy pro])hecies of Chatham 
and Germaine. Even when first lord of the 
treasury,* and vvith all the restrictions of official 
speech; he coul([ glow on this subject, and omi¬ 
nously pronounce, that,--“ in whatever year, in 
whatever hour, the British parliament should lose 
tlie iiovpreignty of the thirteen colonies, the sun of 
England's gloni was for ever set. He had hoped 
that there would be some reserve for national 
safety, if not for national honour; that a spark at 
least would be left, which might light us up in 
time to a new day. But if independence were 
once conceded, if })arliamcnt considered that 
measure to be advisable, he, for his part, must 
avow his belief;* he foresaw, in his own mind, 
that England was undone f" 

Sueh was the wisdom of the wise; or rather, 
such was at once the blindness which could not 

A 

see that the growing patronage of the colonies, 
if they had remained a few years longer in our 
hands, must have given the minister a power 
deadly to a free constitution; the political self- 
ishness of arrogating to England a perpetual 


• April 1778. 
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dominion whicli no authority three thousand 

miles oft' could wisely administer, but which 

must cramp and wither the prosperity of a young 

contine.nt by th*e burdens and institutes of an 

old island; and not less the ungenerous neglect, 

or the narrow and ungrateful disregard of tho.se 

immeasurable means of strength, happiness, and 

national stability, which Providence has lavished 

on Great Britain. But we ,can scarcely be 

surprised that opinions thus inculcated by the 

gravest names of politic council, voices that came 

like oracles, should have sunk, deep into the 
& 

popular bosom. A bitter repugnance to every 
act of the throne was rapidly engendered, thoughts 
of a general change began to be familiar, and the 
language of the principal members of oj)position 
assumed a tone, at whose uncalled-for violence 
we can now only wonder. Dunning, though a 
lawyer, and at an age not likely to be inflamed 
by enthusiasm, the keen, cokl man of juris¬ 
prudence, actually moved, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that the power of dissolving .parliament 
should be taken from’' the crown; his motion 

iT 

being, that* “ the parliament should not be dis¬ 
solved, nor the session prorogued, until proper 
measures were adopted for diminishing the in¬ 
fluence of the crown, and correcting the other 
evils complained of in the petitions.” Fox car- 


April 17R0. 
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ried his sentiments still further, and coming hot 
from the contact of^he Corresponding Society, 
and full of the popular grievance of seeing a body 
of soldiers placed to protect the membejs of the 
house from insult, unhesitatingly declared, that 
“ if the soldiery were to be thus let loose on the 
assemblages of the people, the people who at¬ 
tended them must go armciiy Mirabeau’s famous 
declaration in the national assembly, that, “ if the 
king desired the French deputies to retire, it 
must be at the point of the baj’onet, ” the 
watchword of the revolution, was scarcely nTore 
defying than this menace. 

But the better genius of England prevailed. 
The statesman shrai^ from the hideous worship 
of the devil of revolution. He could not pass 
at once from the princely banquet to the squalid¬ 
ness and obscene riot of the democratic carousal. 
He grew weary of the furious fondness and the 
irrational hate of the populace; his angry tem¬ 
perament cooled, his natural tastes were restored, 
and long before the close of his life. Fox was, 
what he had begun, theljiigh aristocrat by hal^t, 
by association, and by nature. He still douti- 
nued member for Westminster, and he made his 
customary, periodic appeals to party. But if he 
wore the robes of the worship, he had abandoned 
the fanaticism; he no longer menaced the insti¬ 
tutions of England with the fierce fervour of his 
old prophecies of evil; he no more shook against 
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the throne the brand snatched from the revolu¬ 
tionary altar; he still went tltfough the established 
ceremonial; but when it was done, he cast aside 
the vestments, and hastened to be the companion 
of nobles and princes again. 

The society at the Pavilion was |ipniarkably 
attractive; no prince in Europe passed so much 
of his time in society expressly chosen by him¬ 
self. Intelliiient conversation is tlie yrcat charm 

c* o 

of man, the tinest solace of intellectual labour, 
and the simplest yet most etl'ectual and delightl'ul 
mode of at once resting and invigorating the mind, 

O w o * 

whether wearied by study, <jr depressed by strug¬ 
gles with fortune. Next to ihe power of extensive 
benevolence, there is no privilege of princes which 
the wisdom of humbler lilc may be so justified 
in desiring, as their power of collecting accom- 
])lished minds from the whole lauee f>f the com¬ 
munity. The Prince of Wales availed himself 
largely of this privilege. It happened that bhiglish 
society at this period singularly abounded with 
men of conspicuous ability. To his royal high¬ 
ness, of cour.se, all were accessible; and though 
his associates were chiefly men of rank or of high 
[)olitical name, yet talents, grace of manners, and 
conversational brilliancy, were the princij)lc ol‘ 
selection. 

Prederie the (ircat had attempted to draw 
round him a circle of this kind. Put he tho.se ill; 
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for he chose dependants, and those Frenchmen. 
His own habits were^uerulous.and supercilious; 
and as the fashions of royalty are quickly adopted 
by its associates, Frederic's aderk was in a state 
of perpetual warfare. Voltaire led the'battle, 
and when he had sneered his companions out 
of all rcsis^nce, he fell on the monarch himself. 
No man in a state of perfect idleness can be 
satisfied with his life; and the Frenchmen had 
nothin;,^ to do but to (juarrel, invent scandals, 


and yawn. 

Thiebault, one of the chosen dwellers in tlic 
paradise of Sans Souci, tells us, that theii’ only 
occujnition from morning till night was Conju¬ 
gating the verb .s\-nuujfc'r, through all persons, 
moods, and tenses. Frederic treated them like 
monkeys in a cage, came in from the council 
or the parade to amuse himself for the half-hour 
with looking at their tricks and their visages; 
then turned on his heel, left them to the eternal 
weariness of their prison, and went about the busi¬ 
ness of the world. The Frenchmen at last slipped, 
one by one, out of this gilded menagerie; ran off to 
Ibu is, the only spot where a Frenchman can live; 
and libelled the royal wit,and infidel with a pun¬ 
gency and profligacy even superior to his own, 
until they turned the “ Grand Frederic” into a 
public laugh in every corner of Europe beyond 


the lash of his drum-majors. 

Frederic, Prince of Wales, the grandfather of 
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his late majesty, had also attempted to collect a 
familiar and literary societ||round liim. But the 
attempt was a reluctant one, and it naturally 
failed. It was 'Lyttleton’s suggestion as a source 
of popularity and it humiliated Thomson and 
Mallet, by making them pensioners on an indivi¬ 
dual. Authorship, to be worthy of pi|||lic honour, 
cannot shrink too sensitively from personal pro¬ 
tection. The past age scandalised the natural 
rank of genius. But a wiserj because a more 
dignified, feeling now prevails among men of 
literary name. They appeal only to the public, 
and honourably disdain to stoop to the degra¬ 
dation of any patronage below that of the people 
and the throne. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRINCE S FRIENDS. 

The prince’s table afforded the display of men 
too independent by both their place in society, 
and their consciousness of intellectual power, to 
feel themselves embarrassed by the presence of 
superior rank. Hare, Jekyll, Fitzpatrick, Erskitie, 
with the great parliamentary leaders, were constant 
guests, and the round was varied by the introduc¬ 
tion of celebrated foreigners, and other persons 
capable of adding to the interest of the circle. 

Hare, “ the Hare and many friends," as he 
was called by the clever Duchess of Gordon, in 
allusion to Gay's fable, and his own universal fa¬ 
vouritism, was then nt the head of conversational 
fame. Like .Johnson's objection to Topham Beau- 
clerk ; “ Sir, a man cannot dine with him and 
jjreserve his self-applause; Sir, no man who 
gives a dinner should so overwhelm his guests;” 
Hare’s chief fault was said to be his super¬ 
abundant pleasantry; a talent which suffered 

• » 

nothing among his friends or enemies to esc?^pfe, 
yet which had the rare goodfortune of beii^ 
pointed without ceasing tcf be playful. . ^ 

Some of the sayings of the circle are .‘^till re- 
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membered. But if they arc given here in the 
miscellaneous and accidental order of their trans¬ 
piring in the chances of society, it is by no 
means without *0 sufficient feeling, that the repe¬ 
tition of a can seldom give more than 

a proof of the fading nature of pleasantry. 
The occasion is all. The promptness of the idea, 
the circumstances, the company, even the coun¬ 
tenance, are essential to its poignancy. Tlu* re¬ 
vived pleasantry is a portrait drawn from the d\ist, 
and the originals of whose features have j>asscd 
a>lVay—the amusement of a maNCjiieradc, when we 
have* nothing of the mas(|iicrade left but the 
mask and the robe. If actors “ come 'like sha- 



fugitive; until it is scarcely paradoxical to say, 
that the security of their fame dc})ends on the 
speed of our consigning all its specimens to obli¬ 
vion. Selwyn was the wit par urdioia of his 
day, and so iiaramount, that he turns even Horace 
Walpole into a worshipper: Walpole, himself a 
wit, and as full of the keenest venom of the 
smallest ambition, as any man who ever pros¬ 
trated himself to a court and libelled it. Vet 
Selwyn’s best sayings are now remarkable for 
scarcely more than their stiffness, their sulkiness, 
or their want of decorum. They are stamped 
with bald, dry antirpiity; and are perfectly wor¬ 
thy of the-fate which has, a second time in our 
age, sent the skeleton to the grave. 
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The merit of Hare’s jcuu-d'c.sprU was their 
readiness and their oddity. — F 9 X, after the fall 
of the Coalition, coining to dinner at the Pavilion 
just as he had returned from Lonckin, and apolo¬ 
gising for appearing in ftis dis/uilfilig and without 
jiotvder : 

“Oh,” said Hare, “make no apology; our 
great guns are discharged, and now we may all do 
without iMUcdcr." 

“ Pleasant news, this, from America,” said 
he, meeting (leneral Fit/patriek on tlie first ii/- 
telligencc of Burgoyne's defeat. The general 
doubted, and replied, “ that he had just come 
from the secretary of state's office without hear- 
ing any thing of it.” “ Perhaps so, ' said Hare, 
“ hut take it from me as a. rumour. ’ 

Fox’s negligence of his fortune had induced 
his friends to find out a wife for him among 
the great heiresses. Miss Pulteney, afterwards 
(’ountess of Bath, was fixed upon ; and Fox, 
though probably without any peculiar inclination 
to the match, paid his court for a while. A seat 
was frefiuently left for him beside the lady, an^ 
he made his attentions rather conspicuous during 
Hastings's trial. Some one observed to Hare the 
odd contrast between Fox's singularly dark 
complexion, and Miss Fulteney's pale,face and 
light liair. “ VVdiat a strange sort of children 
they will make, was the observation. “ ^Vdly, 
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dunSf to be sure,” replied Hare; “cream-coloured 
bodies with black manes and tails.” 

Fox was ’more celebrated for fulness of 
conversation, for the outpouring of an abundant 
mind, than for piquancy of phrase. His anima¬ 
tion was unequal, and there were periods when 
a stranger might have pronounced him even taci¬ 
turn. But those times were generally brief; a 
sudden influx of ideas would seem to fertilise his 
mind, and he then overbore every thing by the 
richness and variety of his conceptions. Yet the 
chief remembrances of Fox in private society 
are some little poems, thrown off with the care¬ 
lessness of the moment, and deriving their prin¬ 
cipal value from his name. 

The Duchess of Devonshire ajjplied to him 
for a charade. “ On what subject i" said Fox. 
“The happiest of all subjects — iny.self,’’ was the 
laughing reply. Fox took his pencil, and on the 
back of a letter wrote the lines so often since 
made the property of wits and lovers in distress: 

My Jirst is myself in a very short word, 

iMy second's a playthings 

And you are my third, {Idol.) 

His lines on the Rose are pretty and pa¬ 
thetic : — 

The rose, the sweetly blooming rose, 

Ere from the tree ’tis torn, 

Is like the charm which beauty shews 
In lif€‘V exulting morn. 
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But ah, how soon its sweets are gone, 

The rose-bud withering lies. 

So, long ere life’s pale eve comes on. 

The flower of beauty dies. 

But, since the fairest heaven e'er made 
Soon withering we shall find, 

Be thine, sweet girl, what ne’er shall fade, 

The beauties of the mind. 

• 

The well known lines on Poverty, and on 
Mrs. Crewe, are of a higher order. But all tho.se 
things are trifles, which might be produced by 
any pen, and which can be given only as instances 
of the occasional lightness of a grave and power¬ 
ful mind. Fox’s triumphs were all parliamentary. 
But his conversation, when he was “ i’ the vein,” 
is always spoken of as leaving us only to regret 
that so little of it remains. 

One evening at Devonshire-house, some re¬ 
mark happening to be made on the skill of the 
French in emblems, the Duchess playfully said, 
“ that it would be impossible to find an eijiblem 
for her.'" Several attempts were made with va¬ 
rious success. The Duchess still declared herself 
dissatisfied. At length Fox took up a cluster ©f 
grapes and presented it to her, with the motto, 
Je plais jusqu a I'ivresse;" his superiority was 
acknowledged by acclamation. 

Burke was contending, in his usual enthu- 
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siastic manner, lor the possibility of riiisiiy^ Italy 
to her former rank; and instanced, that several 

9 

nations which had sunk under tlie sword liad 
risen again. Fox argued that her ruin was irre¬ 
trievable, and that the ver^^ tardiness and tran- 
r[U^llity of her decay made restoration hopeless. 
“ The man," said he, “ who breaks his bones by 
being flung from a precipice, may liave them 
mended by his surgeon. But what hope is tlicre 
when they have dissolved away in the grave ?“ 


* A high official personage, since dead, noto¬ 
rious for his parsimony, and jiocidiarly for his 
reluctance to contribute to chaiilablc institutions, 
was .seen at a charity sermon for some school, in 
which Fox and Sheridan were accidentally inte¬ 
rested. How far the sermon had acted on this 


noble person's liberality became a (piestion over 
the table. “ I think he gave his jjoimd, " said 


Sheridan. “ Impossible," said Fox, “ the rack 


could not have forced such a sum from him; or, 


he must think that he is going to die.” “ Poh, ’ 
was Sheridan's reply, “ the sum is not much ; 
even Judas threw away twice the money." 
“Yes,'’ returned Fo.x; “but how long was it 
before he was hanged ? ’ 

Gibbon, one of the most fastidious of men. 


and disposed by neither j)arty nor personal 
recollections to be enamoured of Fox, describes 


his conversation as admirable. They met at 
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Lausanne, s])cnt a day without other company, 
“ and talked the whole daythe test was suffi- 
eiently long under any cireiimstances, but Gibbon 
deelares that Fox never flagged* his animation 
and variety of topic were inexhau.stible. 


Major Doyle, the present Gen. Sir John Doyle, 
who, after a course of renown in the field and 
the senate, is still the 1^ of his circle, and abounds 
in the spirit and *plcasantry of his early years; 
was, for a long period, private secretary to the 
prince. The choice had nothing to do with jin- 
litics or English connexions, for Doyle was an 
Irishman and a stranger, or known only by his 
character for wit and eloquence in the Irish 
parliament, where he had attained a high rank 
among Opposition. The prince, already ac¬ 
quainted with his name, met him in the crowd 
of an enormous London rout, was struck with 


his obvious intelligence, and invited him at the 
moment to accompany a large party who were 
going to spend the week at the Pavilion. There 
the first impression was so fully confirmed, that 
he ofl'ered him the private secretaryship, and 
Doyle was thenceforth one of the stars of the 
Brighton galaxy. It is an honour to this distin¬ 
guished gentleman and soldier, that neither time 
nor circumstance has worn away his feelings for 
his royal friend; to whom, on all occasions, he 
unccjuivocally and eloquently gives the tribute of 
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having been the most attractive and accomplished 
man whom he ever met, in the range of a life 
spent in the best society of Europe; as the most 
open-hearted and even-tempered of human beings, 
during the entire period of their intercourse ; 
as possessing a remarkable degree of knowledge, 
peculiarly on military subjects; and, on tlie whole, 
as gifted with acquirements and abilities which, 
if the field for their exeUion had not been so 
sternly^closed at the commencement of his j)ublic 
life, must have plaeed the Prince of Wales among 
the most popular and eminent individuals wlio 
ever •inherited the British throne. 

The charges of caprice, and of those sudden 
checks of familiarity which have been subse¬ 
quently laid against him, if they were not founded 
more in the foolish presumption of those who 
made them, than of him who might have had no 
other means of repulsing unworthy society, seem 
to have had no existence at this period. The 
table was free and C(|ual; the prince enjoyed 
his witticism, and bore its reply; and perhaps at 
no table in England was there more ease, live¬ 
liness, or freedom from the r<jval frown that 
looks down subjects into silence. 

On the king’s opening the session of parlia¬ 
ment, the prince had gone in state in a military 
uniform with diamond epaulettes. At dinner 
Doyle came in late, and, to the prince’s inquiry 
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whether he had seen the procession? answered, 
that he had been among the jHob, “ who pro¬ 
digiously admired his royal highness’s equipage,” 

“ And did they say nothing efte ?” asked the 
prince, who was at this time a good deal talked 
of, from his encumbrances. 

“ Yes." One fellow, looking at your epaulette, 
said, ‘ Tom, what an amazing fine thing the prince 
has got on his shoulders!’ ‘ Ay,’ answered the 

other, * fine enough, and fine as it is it will 
soon be on our shoulders' ” The prince paused 
a moment, then looked Doyle in the face, and 
laughing, said, “Ah! I know where that hit 
came from, you rogue; that could be nobody’s 
but yours. Come, take some wine.” 

' Curran, the celebrated Irish barrister, was a 

» 

frequent guest at the Pavilion, and all his recol¬ 
lections of it were panegyrical. He said, and this 
at a time when his intercourse with courts, and 
nearly with life, was at an end; that, considered 
as a test of colloquial liveliness and wit, he had 
never met any thing superior to the ^irince’s table, 
and that the prince himself was among the very 
first there; that he had never met any man who 
kept him more on the qui vive; and if his own 
habits might have given him a little more prac¬ 
tice, the prince “ fairly kept up at saddle-skirts 
with him.” 

St. Leger, a shewy Irishman, coming to 
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London, and beinsr extensively known from his 
connexions and manners, had availed himself of 
the hospitalities of Whig and Tory alike; and on 
his first dinner'at the Pavilion, was laughingly 
taken to task for his indiscriunnatc taste for the 
burgundy of both sides. 

The Irishman defended himself galfantly, and 
said, that he saw no diifcrcnce of principle in 
beauty or burgundy; but that, “ love or drink 
where he Would, he would always adhere to his 
|K)litical friends.*’ 

“ St. Leger is quite right,” said the prince; 
** he promises like the prospectus of a newspaper, 
—^ open to all parties, but influenced by none.’ ” 

The Lewes races were thinly attended, in 
consequence of a rainj'^day. The prince and a 
few persons of rank were tiiere, and underwent 
a drenching. On their return, some observation 
was made on the small number of noblemen on 
the course. “ I beg pardon,” said the prince; 
“ 1 think I saw a very handsome sprinkling of the 
nobility.” 

The conversation turning on some new eccen¬ 
tricity of Lord George Gordon; his unfitness for 
a mob leader was instanced in his suffering the 
rioters of 1780 to break open the gin-shops, and, 
in particular, to intoxicate themselves by the 
plunder of Laugdale’s great distillery, in Ilolborn. 
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“ But why did not Langdale defend his property?” 
was the question. “ He had not the means,” was 
the answer. “ Not the means of defence?” said 
the prince; “ ask Angelo : he, a trewer, a fellow 

all his life long at cart and tierce'" 

\ 

t 

The prince’s regiment were expecting orders 
for Ireland. St. Leger said that garrison duty in 
Dublin was irksojne, and that country -quarters 
were so squalid, that they would destroy thfe lace 
and uniforms of the regiment, which even then 
were remarkably rich. “ Well, then,” said the 
prince, “ let them do their duty as dragoons, and 
acour the country.” 

A heavy-heeled cavalry officer, at one of the 
Brighton balls, astounded the room by the pecu¬ 
liar im'prcssweness of his dancing. A circle of 
affrighted ladies fluttered over to the prince, and 
inquired, by what possibility they could escape 
being trampled out of the world by this formid¬ 
able performer. “ Nothing can be done,” said 
the prince, “since the war is over: then, he might 
have been sent back to America, as a republica¬ 
tion of the utam'p act. ”• 

* Horne Tooke was committed to prison on a 
charge of treason, which he bore so loftily, that 
he was* said to have an intention of establishins- 

O 

regular club dinners in the jail. 
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“The parson had better ^ive a masquerade, 
and appear as Tartuffe,” said Sheridan. “No; a 
concert is the thing,” said the prince: “ New¬ 
gate is a capital place for a ketch club!” 


Sheridan was detailing the failu|| of Fox's 
match with Miss Pultency. “ I never thought 
that aiiv thing would result from it," said the 
prince. “ Then," replied Sficridan, “ it was ikjI 
for want of sighs: he sat beside her cooing like 


a turtle-dove." 

% 

“ He never cared about it," said the. prince; 
“ he saw long ago that it was a coup ma’ujtiv." 


At a later period, one of the newspapers 
quoted a speech of Sir .Joseph Yorke, who, in 
his usual good-humoured style, said, at some 
public dinner in winter, “ that, for his part, in 
such society, he knew no ditlcrcncc of politics 
or seasons. And that a coal fire, champagne, 
and good company, might turn winter into sum¬ 
mer at any day of the year." 

“ Shakspeare and Sir Joseph agree, ' said the 
prince; 

“ Now the winter of our disoontcni 

.Mafic glorious summer by the Son of Yorife. ^ 

In Cyril Jackson's visits to Brighton, the con¬ 
versation frctptently turned on points of literature. 
On one occasion, tlic prince quoted a phrase from 
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Homer. Jackson doubted, the prince persisted. 
“ Well, then,” said the old man, with the free¬ 
dom of former preceptorship, if that be the line, 
you have got it by heart to puzzle me : you have 
parroted it.” “ Let the Homer be brought,” said 
* the prince, “ and now see if 1 have parroted it.” 
The booitwas brought,- and he repeated half 
the page from memory. Jackson was delighted. 
“ Ah!” said he, “ I knew that you would be a 
scholar; and it I who made you one.” 

Fox disliked Dr. Parr; who, however, whe¬ 
ther from personal admiration, or from the habit 
which through life humiliated his real titles to 
respect—that of fastening on the public favourites 
of the time, persecuted him with praise. The 
prince saw a newspaper panegyric on Fox, evi¬ 
dently from the Dr.’s pen; and on being asked 
what he thought of it, observed, that “ It re¬ 
minded him of the famous epitaph on Machiavel’s 
tomb,— 

“ Tanto notniiii nullum Par elosrium.” 

o 

If English punning be a proscribed species of 
wit; though it bears, in fact, much more the 
character of the “ chartered libertine,” every 
where teprobated, and every where received; 
yet classical puns take rank in all lands and 
languages: Burke’s pun on “ the divine right of 
kings and toastmasters ,”—the Jure de-vino —per- 
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haps stands at the head of its class.' lint in an 
argument with Jackson, the pisnce, jestingly, con¬ 
tended that trial ijy jury was as old as the time 
of Julius Ctesar; and even that Caesar died hv it. 
He quoted Suetonius : “ Jur.c ciesus videtur." 


The late Sir William Curtis wH eriually 

< 

known for his lovaltv and his good living, his 

■ O v~ ' 

speeches and his jovial viaoge; in jrarticular. 
that feature which gave Jlardolph his fame, was 
the sign of many a buiupict, as it was the theme 
of’a good deal of caricaturing and tcmpnrai > 
pleasantry. The jn ince, looking over one of tlio " 
caricatures, repre.seiiting.Sir William, with an 
exaggerated nose, going to the siege of W'alche- 
ren, and singing a pai-aly on lilack-eyed Susan; 
remarked, that he sujipnscd his old friend would 
succeed better as an oiator than a poet, for- 
“no man cut a greater fieiive in the rostnnn." 


St. Leger was repeating a fragment of a striking 
speech which (frattan had delivered at the Ito- 
tunda a place of popular meeting in Dublin , in ids 
parliamentary canvass. The colonel ap')loi,..'.c<I 
for its want of the original (‘H'ect, v\h'' h “ oc- 
Inrigcd to the circumstances under which it. had 
been spoken,—the place, the people, th^speaker 
himself," &c. “ Yes,” said the jtrince, “ nothing 

will do for a speech of Grattan’s but the ore 
Rdtnmh r 
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Amonj? tlic adventures to which the prince’s 
unrestricted style if life exposed him, he was 
once rol)hed ; not by his friends or his household, 
for that «eorns to have been the jdaily occurrence 
with, at least, the Iqwer ranks of both ; but by 
those professional collectors of the streets, who, 
fifty year#ago, made a midnight walk in London 
as perilous as a walk in Arabia. The prince and 
the Duke of York hjgid remained till a late hour 
at one of the St. ^James’s Street clubs, where the 
duke had played, and, by an unusual fortune 
with that honest and open character, had won a 
considerable sum. The royal brothers got,into a 
hackney coach, and were driving down Ilayhill 
when the coach was suddenly stopped, the doors 
w'ere thrown back, and the robbers, masked, 
presented their pistols; resistance would have 
been idle. The prince had a diamond watch of 
great value, which he cleverly slipped under the 
cushion, and thu.s saved; but the duke was 
obliged to refund all his winnings; and the 
robbers were so well satisfied with this prize, 
that they forgot the prince's purse, closed the 
doors, and wished them a good night. They had 
evidently been followed from the club-house, 
and, it was strongly suspected, by some of the 
gamesters themselves. On driving off, the prince 
triumphantly shewed his purse. “ How did you 
contrive to keep it ? ’ said the duke. “ Easily 
enough,” answered the prince, drawing his watch 
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from under, the cushion; “ there is nothing like 
having the watch in the coacHwith one.” 

The leading barristers, Erskine, Adtm, Pon- 
sonby, Curran, Butler, and..others, were frequent 
guests at the Pavilion. The society of those 
accomplished men speaks not slightly for the in¬ 
tellect that could have enjoyed their company; 
and innumerable anecdotes might be told of their 
intercourse. 

Erskine, always animated, full of conversation, 
and sportive, was then in the ilower of his fame. 
Led by his original propensities to take the side of 
the Whigs, and personally attracted by Fox, Ers¬ 
kine had embraced party with a vividness natural 
to his character, and a sincerity new to his ])ro- 
fession. No man, within memory, had so Ta|}idly 
mastered the difficulties of rising at the bar. 
His singular eloquence, boldness, and fervour, 
broke down the barriers of that most jealous and 
repulsive of professions; and, from the moment of 
*his appearing, he was visibly marked for the 
highest success : he less solicited popularity tluui 
was carried on its shoulders up to fame uau 
fortune. The Dean of St. Asaph’s case, the trials 
of Keppel, Hardy, and a succession of others, 
made him the idol at once of the people and the 
bar. By the power given to genius alone, of im¬ 
pressing its own immortality on all that it touches, 
he- turned the dry details of law into great Intel- 
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lectual arid historic records, exalted the concerns 
of private irldividua!! into monuments of national 
freedom, and raised on common and temporary 
topics, some of the richest trophies of forensic 
eloq^uence in'any aget^or nation. 

Erskine, by the result of those extraordinary 
displays, was a benefactor to the whole state—to 
the crown, the government, and the people. The 
times were disturbed in both the earlier and later 
periods of those great orations. In the fornSer, 
the people were agitated by fears of the crown; 
in the latter, the crown was made jealous by fears 
of the people; prerogative in-the one instance, and 
revolution in the other, were the terrors on both 
sides. The success of Erskine’s incomparable 

appeals to the law shewed the people that they 

* 

had ti "Sure defence in the last extremity, and thus 
quieted their alarms. His effect on the common 
sense of the people gradually quieted the alarms of 
the crown, which had been excited only by the 
dread that revolutionary principles were largely 
vitiating the national allegiance. Erskine proveif 
that those principles were but on the surface, that 
the depths of the soil were of the same ancient and 
generous mould; and that the worst evil of the 
day was but the mixture of a few weeds foreign 
to the clime, and certain to be soon extinguished 
and over-grown by the native exuberance of the 
loyalty of England. 

With the common fate of lawyers, Erskine 




TH£ hWKw, 



IC^td IWthing tu his legal distinctions hy his 


appearance in parliament. I,ocke, in his chiipur 
on llie association ol'ideas, .s’jjcaks o/ a imm who, 


having' learned to dance in a cliainbcr U'/icrc his 
trunk lay, could never afterwards dance where 
that trunk was not present to inspire his aj^ility. 
Something of this fetter, perhaps, clings to all 
men long accustomed to edort, mental or bodily, 
in a peculiar place. The barrister, divested of 
thfi array of judge, jury, counsel, and constables, 
loses the sources of his oratory; the props of 
his invention are stricken from under him ; the 
spring-wells of his fancy are dried n[); the land¬ 
scape, adust as it is, on which his eye fixed 
with the delight of a life of litigation, tills that eye 
no more. He is the Arab of the desert; his hand 
is against every man, and every man's hand 
against his: but he must have the desert for his 


display: and thrown into the “ populous ways 
of men,” the prince of ])lunderers is strange and 
helpless, a fugitive or a mendicant. Curran, the 
^readiest and most versatile of human beings; a 
man whom it would seem impossible to emban ass 
by circumstances; pathetically declared, that 
“ without his wig he was nothing. " He said, 
that he felt not merely his barristerial physiog-'* 
nomy diminished, but his brains, he acknow¬ 
ledged the hand of another Delilah upon him, 
and the extinction of his faculties followed the 
curled honours of his brow. When the Dublin 
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barristers were compelled to appear without their 
wigs in court, from the charnber >yhere they 
were kept being overflowed by the river; Curran, 
opening a cause, began, “ My lerd, and .gentle¬ 
men of the jury, the counsel for the plaintiff 
is — what remains of me.” 

But Erskine, like many other characters of 
peculiar liveliness, had a morbid sensibility to the 
circumstances of the moment, which sometimes 
strangely enfeeble*d his presence of mind: any 
appearance of neglect in his audience, a cough, a 
ya\Nn, or a whisper, even among the mixed mul¬ 
titude of the courts, and strong as he was there, 
has been known to dishearten him visibly. This 

V 

trait was so notorious, that a solicitor, whose only 
merit was a remarkably vacant face, was said to 
be often planted opposite to Erskine by the adverse 
party, to yawn when the advocate began. 

The cause of his first failure in the house was 
not unlike this curious mode of disconcerting an 
orator. He had been brought forward to support 
the falling fortunes of Fox, then struggling under 
the weight of the “ coalition.” The “ India Bill” 
had heaped the king's almost open hostility on the 
accumulation of public wrath and grievance which 
1;he ministers had with such luckless industry 
been employed during the year in raising for 
their own ruin. Fox looked abroad for help; and 
Gordon, the member for Portsmouth, was dis- 
])laced from his borough, and Er.skine was brought 
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into the house, with no slight triumph of his party, 
and perhaps some degree of anxiety on tlic oppo¬ 
site side. On the night of his first speech, Pitt, 
evidently intending to reply, sat with pen and 
paper in his hand, prepared to catch the argu¬ 
ments of this formidable adversary. He wrote 
a word or two; Erskinc proceeded; but with 
every additional sentence Pitt’s attention to the 
paper relaxed; his look became more careless; 
and he obviously began to think the orator less 
and less worthy of his attention. At length, while 
every eye in the house was fixed upon him, he, • 
with^ contemptuous smile, dashed the pen through 
the paper, and flung them on the floor. Erskine 
never recovered from this expression of disdain; 
his voice faltered, he struggled through the re¬ 
mainder of his speech, and sank into his seat 
dispirited and shorn of his fame. 

But a mind of the saliency and variety of 
Erskine's must have distinguished itself wherever 
it was determined on di.stinction; and it is im¬ 
possible to believe, that the ma.stcr of the grave, 
deeply-reasoned, and glowing elo(iucnce of this 
great pleader, should not have been able to bring 
his gifts with him from Westminster-hall to the 
higher altar of parliament. There were limes 
when his efforts in the house reminded it of his 
finest effusions at the bar. But those were rare. 
He obviously felt that his place was not in the 
legislature; that no man can wisely hope for more 
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than one kind of eminence; and except upon some 
party emergency, he seldom spojce, and probably 
never with much expectation of public effect. 
Ilis later years lowered his name; by his retire 
ment from active life, he lost the habits forced 
upon him by professional and public rank; and 
wandered through society, to the close of his 
days, a pleasant idler; still the gentleman and 
the man of easy wit, but leaving society to 
wonder what had become of the great orator, 
in what corner of the brain of this perpetual 
punster and story-teller, this man of careless 
conduct and rambling conversation, had shrunk 
the glorious faculty, that in better days flashed 
with such force and brightness; what cloud had 
absorbed the lightnings that had once alike pene¬ 
trated and illumined the heart of the British 
nation. 

Erskine’s well-known habit of talking of him¬ 
self often brought the jest of the table against 
him. He was once panegyrising* his own hu¬ 
manity : “ There,” said he, “ for instance, is my 
dog; I wish it to be happy in this life, I wish 
it to be happy in the other. Like the Indian, 
I wish that wherever I may go, my faithful dog 
shall bear me company.” “ And a confoundedly 
unluchy dog he would be,” murmured Jekyll. 

All the Loiidon world was amused by Mingay’s 
retort on Erskine, in one of those fits of laudation. 
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The trial was on some trivial question of a patent 
for a shoe-buckle. Erskine held uj) the buckle 
to the jury, and harangued on “ the extraordi¬ 
nary ingenuity 6f an invention which would haA e 
astonished and delighted past ages. How would 
my ancestors,” said he, ‘‘have looked upon this 
specimen of dexterity?” From this point he 
started into a panegyric on his forefathers. 
Mingay was counsel for the opposite side; and 
'concluded his speech with, — “Gentlemen, you 
have heard a good deal to-day of my learned 
friend’s aneestors, and of their probable astonish- 
menfat his shoe-buckle. But, gentlemen, I can 
assure you their astonishment would have been 
quite as great at his shoes and stockings." 

The conversation at the Pavilion once turned on 
the choice of professions. After a number of opi¬ 
nions in favour of the church, the army, and the 
other leading pursuits, Erskine pronounced for the 
bar, as “ conducting to surer public distinctions 
than any other;” rather loftily adding, that “it 
was fitter for combining with 7ioble blood than any 
of them, the army excepted.” The allusion was 
obvious; and Curran, on being asked his senti- 
ments, said, “that he had not the same reasons 
for cherishing the bar: he had brought to it no 
hereditary honours to foster; he had no infusion 

m 

of noble blood to pour into it; WSit he believed 
as much money, and as much vexation, could be 
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earned at it as in any other profession.—For one 
thing, however,” he gracefully .added, “I must 
feel indebted to the bar, and that is, its having 
raised me from an humble origin into the society 
of persons of the highest merit, and intro¬ 
duced the son of a peasant to the friendship of 
his prince.” 

Curran and Erskine had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of meeting, and must have looked on each 
other’s powers with respect. But this foible of 
the English barrister sometimes shook the Irish¬ 
man’s philosophy. Grattan’s name was men¬ 
tioned ; and Erskine casually asked what ** he 
said of himself.” “ Said of himself!” was Cur¬ 
ran’s astonished interjection; — “ nothing. Grat¬ 
tan speak of himself! Why, sir, Henry Grattan 
is a great man; sir, the torture could not wring 
a syllable of self-praise from Grattan,— a team 
of six horses could not drag an opinion of himself 
out of him. Like all great men, he knows the 
strength of his reputation, and will never con¬ 
descend to proclaim its march like the trumpeter 
of a puppet-show.—Sir, he stands on a national 
altar, and it is the business of us inferior men to 
keep up the fire and the incense. You will never 
see Grattan stooping to do either the one or the 
other.” 

This sally may have been stimulattd in some 
degree by one of those fits of irritability to which 
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Curran was liable; but no man could be more 
entitled to the praise than the speaker himself. 
Of course^# every man of vigorous faculties knows 
his own powers', and knows them better than the 
world can. But no popular applause, and he 
was its idol; no honiage of his profession, and he 
was,the acknowledged meteor of the Irish bar; 
and no admiratio^ of private society, and he was 
the delight of the table, could ever betray Curran 
into self-praise. 

It must be supposed, that when he was thus 
scrupulous in his own instance, he demanded no 
dess reserve from others. When Lord Byron rose 
into fame, Curran constantly objected to his talk¬ 
ing of himself, as the great drawback on his 
poetry. 

** Any subject,” said he, but “ that eternal 
one of self. I am weary of knowing once a month 
the state of any man’s hopes or fears, rights or 
wrongs. I should as soon read a register of the 
weather, the barometer up so many inches to¬ 
day and down so many inches to-morrow. I feel 
scepticism all over me at the sight of agonies on 
paper, things that come as regular and as noto¬ 
rious as the full of the moon. The truth is, his 
lordship weep,? for the p^esSf and wipes his eyes 
with the public.'" 

Curran, even when he found all the objects of 
his ambition broken up, and himself fixed in an 
unsuitable and uncongenial office, while his whole 
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party were enjoying the rewards of political, suc¬ 
cess ; ffxed, as he characteristically said, “ in a 
garret-window to see the processio*n go by below,” 
he ratherjaughed at his mischance, tjian contrasted 
it with his ability. His services were matter of 
public record, and to those he appealed boldly: 
but his talents he left to be judged of by his 
countrymen, and to be replaced, if they could, 
by the ablest of a party, which had betrayed and 
defrauded the most+)rilliant mind of Ireland. 

An^occasional guest, and a sufficiently singular, 
one, was the Irish Franciscan Arthur OXeafV; 
a man of strong faculties and considerable know¬ 
ledge. His first celebrity was as a pamphleteer, 
in a long battle with Woodward, the able bishop 
of Cloyne, in Ireland, on questions of the esta¬ 
blishment; in which he generally contrived to have 
what a Frenchman would reckon as victory, les 
rkiu's dc son cute .—One of his retorts to the bishop’s 
arguments against purgatory, was a recommenda¬ 
tion, that “ his lordship would be content to stop 
there; for he might go further and fare worse.” 

O’Leary abounded in Irish anecdote, and was 
a master of peasant humour, rude enough, but 
novel and characteristic. His chief claim, how¬ 
ever, was, that he was no unskilful medium of 
intercourse between his church and the Whigs; 
and contributed in no slight degree to the popu¬ 
larity of the prince in Ireland. 

¥ 
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Curran professed, that he kept up his acquaint¬ 
ance with O’Leary, in the hope that, as St. Fran¬ 
cis occasionally* holds the keys of paradise, he 
might let hiii} in. “ Better for you,”, was the 
reply, that he should keep the keys of the other 
place, that he might let you out” 

An officer of remarkable stature was com¬ 
plaining at the prince’s table of the neglect of 
some memorial at the Horse-guards. O'Leary 
consoled him by observing, that “ no gentleman 
fftood higher in the opinion of his friends, and no 
man could look down on him, at the Horse-ffuards 
or elsewhere.” 

Sheridan said, that he considered claret the 
true parliamentary wine for the peerage; “ for it 
might make a man sleepy or sick, but it never 
warmed his heart or stirred up his brains. Port, 
generous port, was for the eommons; it was for 
the business of life, it quickened the circulation 
and the fancy together. For his part, he never 
felt that he spoke as he liked, until after a couple 
of bottles.” O’Leary observed, that “ this was 
like a porter; he could never go steady without 
a load on his head.” 

Another Irishman, introduced at this period 
to the prince, was a memorable instance of the 
power of accident. This was O’Beirne, after- 
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wards bishop of Meath, in Ireland. He had been 
educated at St. Omer’s for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood- Returning to his college from a visit 
to his fiends in Ireland, he happened to stop at 
the inn of some English village, so humble, that 
its whole stock of provisions was but one shoulder 
of mutton; which he immediately ordered for 
dinner. While it was preparing, a post-chaise 
with two gentlemen stopped to change horses; 
the roasting shoulder of m\itton attracted their 
appetites; they had travelled some distance, were 
weary, and agreed that the next half-hour 
could not be better spent than in dining on what 
they could get. 

But a new difficulty arose, on their being told, 
that the only dinner in the house belonged to a 
“ young Irish gentleman above stairs.” The tra¬ 
vellers were at first perplexed; but after a little 
consultation, agreed with the landlady’s idea, that 
the shoulder should be theirs; but that, to save the 
credit of her house, the young Irishman should be 
invited to partake of it. She was despatched as 
ambassadress; but returned, after an ineffectual 
attempt at persuasion, announcing, that “ the 
young gentleman was not to be softened; but, 
on the contrary, protested that no two travellers, 
nor any ten on earth, should deprive him of his 
dinner.” This menacing message, however, was 
followed by the appearance of O’Beirne himself, 
good-humouredly saying, that though he could not 
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relinquish the shoulder of mutton to any body, yet 
“ if they would partake of it with him, he would 
be happy to have their company at dinner.” 

The propoi^al was pleasantly made qjpd plea¬ 
santly accepted. The party sat down; the bottle 
went round; none of the three was deficient in 
topics; and before the evening closed, the 
travellers were so much struck with the appear¬ 
ance and manners of their entertainer, then a 
very handsome young man, tind always a very 
quick, anecdotical, and intelligent one, that they 
asked him, “ What he meant to do with himself 
in the world ?’’ Ilis destination 1-or the Irish 
priesthood was immediately set doAvn as alto¬ 
gether inferior to the prospects which might lie 
before his abilities in English life. On parting, 
the travellers gave him their cards, and desired 
him to call on them on his arrival in London. 
We may Judge of his surprise, when he found 
that his guests were no less personages than 
Charles Fox and tlie Duke of Portland! 

Such an invitation was not likely to be 
declined. His two distinguished friends kept 
their promise honourably; and in a short period 
O’Beirne enjoyed all the advantages of the first 
society of the empire. What his graceful appear¬ 
ance and manners gained in the first instance, 
was kept by his literary acquirements and the 
usefulness of his services. He was for a con¬ 
siderable period on a confidential footing in the 
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Duke of Portland’s household, and much em¬ 
ployed in the party negotiations of the time. 
Among his lighter labours were two dramas, 
from the French, which he assisted the Duchess 
of Devonshire in translating and adapting for the 
stage; and of whose failure, for they seem to 
have been blown away by a tornado of criticism, 
the assistant gallantly bore the blame. But 
O’Beirne had now, securely fastened himself on 
prosperity, and neither domestic treason nor 
foreign levy,” neither the check of a negotia¬ 
tion nor the bverthrow of a drama, could uproot 
him. On Howe’s conciliatory mission to America, 
O’Beirne was sent with him as chaplain, and in 
some measure as secretary. The mission was 
flung into utter scorn by the Americans, as every 
one predicted that it would be; but the chaplain 
preached a famous sermon at New York, and 
brought home the only laurels of the embassy. 

On liord Fitzwilliam's fatal appointment to 
the viccroyalty of Ireland, O’Beirne accompanied 
him as chaplain and private secretary, and with 
the usual promise of the first diocese. The vice¬ 
royalty lasted but six months; yet six months 
which were long enough to- lay the foundations 
of the rebellion. The alternate feebleness and 
violence of this brief government, of whose re- 
suits the noble viceroy was probably as uncon¬ 
scious as the babe unborn, made the change one 
of imperious necessity. Yet O’Beirnc escaped 
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from the wreck; floated where all was going 
down round him; and had scarcely re-a]>pcared 
in London, when he was raised to the peerage, 
and the opulent bishoprick of Meath, valued at 
8000/. a-year. 

Whether this accession of rank and wealth 
added equally to his happiness, is a graver ([ues- 
tion. It may well be presumed that they were 
not gained without envy, nor, at such a time, 
held without attack. Uis change of religion, 
though at an early period of life, and on con¬ 
viction, was not forgotten by his fellow-students 
at St. Omer’s, who were now scattered thiough 
Ireland as priests. His political connexions 
were at an end; their debt had been paid; and 
except a solitary letter from the Duke Of Port¬ 
land, his English intercourse was closed. The 
party fiercenesses of Ireland are always bitter in 
the degree of their unimpoi lanc-e; their patriotism 
tears the country with the passion and the im¬ 
potence of children. And to this worthless and 
nameless strife was a man relegated, who had 
spent the flower of his days in the first society 
of England, among women, the “ cynosures” of 
elegance and fashion ; in constant intercourse 
with men of first-rate ability and national influ¬ 
ence ; and in the centre and living glare of those 
great transactions which moved all Europe, and 
which will shape its history for ages to come. 

The restlessness natural to such a life. 
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rather than the necessity for reform, urged him 
to a hasty reform in his diocese. But there is 
no operation more delicate, under any circum¬ 
stances; and no reliance on the value of his 
intentions could shield their practice from long 
and bitter animadversion. He died a few years 
ago; after a career which might have made an 
instructive and curious biography, and no bad 
manual of “ the art of rising in the world.” 

Those statements are given from public ru¬ 
mour ; but the fact that O’Beirne was the extin¬ 
guisher of the “commercial propositions,” so.well 
known in the history of the Irish legislature, in 
1785, rests on higher authority.—Ministers, for 
the purpose of equalising the system of trade, 
and diminishing the restrictions on the commerce 
between England and Ireland, had transmitted 
a series of resolutions to the Irish viceroy, the 
Duke of Rutland; whose chief secretary, Mr. 
Orde, was the instrument of bringing them for¬ 
ward in the house. The measures were advan¬ 
tageous ; for, in Grattan’s language, who favoured 
them on their introduction, “ They put an end to 
debt, they established Irish economy, and they 
made the Irtish minister a guarantee to the 
integrity of the House of Commons and the 
economy of the Irish government.” The address 
was carried unanimously. 

O’Beirne was at that period occupied in 
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writing on commercial subjects; and a |)amj)hlet, 
in which he examined the “ propositions,” threw so 
strong a light on their disadvantages to the trade 
of some of the outports, that ministers began to be 
startled at their own measure. The propositions 
were accordingly returned to Ireland modified. 13>it 
the Irish opponents of government had now found a 
theme, and they made unsparing use of it. Flood, 
a man of great natural powers, highly cultivated, 
and who “ wielded the fierce democracy without a 
rival,” until the spirit of Mammon came over him, 
and in an undeserved pension he buried his fame 
and his faculties together; was vehement in his 
reprobation of the measure. He charged it with 
overthrowing the independence of Ireland. “The 
British parliament has declared,” said he, “ that 
the laws of British commerce shall l)e adoj)ted in 
Ireland. There is but one thing more for the 
British parliament fo declare,—that there shall 
be a slave-trade in Ireland! Fhe freedom of our 
constitution is necessary to support the freedom 
of our trade. But if a f)arliament could be so 
prefligate, so base, as to attemj)t that liberty — 
(here- Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord Clare, the 
chief organ of the Irish government, contempt- 
ously cheered.) “ I ask you, ' exc||inied Flood, 
raising his tone, “ may it not be attempted ? But 
my voice shall be heard at the extremities of the 
land. My head and my heart are independent. 
My fortune is independent of prince or j)eople. 
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I am content to be a feUow-subject with my 
countrymen; but I will not be their fellow-slave. 
That man shall not descend to the grave in peace 
’who would destroy the freedom of my country.” 

The menace was characteristic, and perfectly 
intelligible; but nothing could fall lighter on 
Fitzgibbon, who was as fearless in the field as 
lie was haughty in the cabinet, insolent in the 
house, and tyrannical every where else; and who, 
being a good swordsman and a capital shot, was 
ill all points a first-rate Irish attorney-general. 

But if Flood lashed the contrivers of the 
measure, Grattan thundered and lightenod on 
the measure itself. “ Contemplate for a moment” 
exclaimed this nervous orator, “ the powers this 
bill jiresumcs to perpetuate;—a perpetual repeal 
of trial by jury; a perpetual repeal of the great 
charter; a perpetual writ of assistance; a per¬ 
petual felony to strike an exciseman. * 

" The late Chief-baron Burgh, speaking on the 
revenue bill, justly said, ‘You give to the dip¬ 
ping rule what you should deny to the sceptre.’ 

^ * * 

“ Could the jiarliamcnt of England covenant 
to subscribe your laws? Could^she covenant 
that young frcland should command, and that 
old England should obey ? If such a proposal 
to England were treachery, in Ireland it cannot 
be constitution. I rest on the authoritv on which 
the revolution rests. Locke says, in his chapter 
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on the Abolition of Government, that ‘ The 
transfer of legislative power is the abolition of 
the state, not a transfer.’ 

Thus I congratulate this house and myself, 
that it is one of the blessings of the British con¬ 
stitution, that it cannot perish of rapid mortality, 
— not die in a day, like the men who should 
protect her. Any act which would destroy the 
liberty of the people is dead-born from the 
womb. Men may put down the public cause 
for a season; but another year will see the good 
institution of parliament shaking oft' the tomb, to 
re-aseend in all its pomp and plenitude.” 

Grattan then turned to the prohibitions, and 
smote them in a memorable passage.—“ See now, 
what you obtain by compensation. A covenant 
not to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
or the Straits of Magellan! This is not a sur¬ 
render oCthe political rights of the constitution, 
but of the natural rights of man,—not of the pri¬ 
vileges of parliament, but of ihe rights of nations: 
not to sail beyond the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Straits of Magellan, an awful interdict! Not 
only European settlements, but neutral countries 
excluded; an^ God’s 
the most opulent boundaries of creation! Other 
interdicts go to particular places, for local reasons, 
because they belong to certain European states; 
but here are neutral regions forbidden, and a 
path prescribed to the Irishman in the open sea. 


providence shut out in 
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Other interdicts go to a determinate period of 
time; but here is an eternity pf restraint! You 
are to have no trade at all during the existence 
of any company; and no free*trade to Ihose 
countries after its expiration. This resembles 
rather a judgment of God than an act of the 
legislature, whether you measure it by immensity 
of space or infinity of duration, and has nothing 
human about it but its presumption” 

It has been the habit of late years to scoff 
at Irish eloquence; but let the scoffers produce 
among themselves the equal of this passage, or 
of a thousand others that still live in the records 
of tlic fallen parliament of Ireland. The meagre 
and affected style which has at length so uni¬ 
versally pervaded the departments of public 
speaking—parliament, bar, and pulpit—shrinks 
with natural jealousy from the magnificence and 
native power of this great faculty of appeal to the 
understandings of all men alike; whose excellence 
was, that, at once enriched and invigorated by the 
noblest imagination, it awoke the reason not less 
than the feelings; and even in its most fantastic 
decoration, lost nothing of its original strength. It 
was ornamented; but its force wa^no more sacri¬ 
ficed to its ornament, than the solid steel of the 
Greek helmet to its plumage and sculptures. 
Grattan and Curran in Ireland, Sheridan and 

t 

Burke in this country, were among the most 
logical of speakers; their finest illustrations were 
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only more powerful arguments. The gold and 
jewels of that sceptre wdiich they waved over the 
legislature with such undisputed supremacy, only 
incilpased the wbight and substantial value of the 
emblem. 

The obnoxious resolutions were withdrawn, 
and the house was in an uproar of applause. 
Curran finished a speech, full of every attribute 
of oratory, with a fine peroration. 

“ The bill is at an end. The cloud that had 
been collecting so long, and threatening to break 
in tempest and ruin on our heads, has passed 
harmlessly away. The siege that was drawn 
round the constitution is raised, and the enemy 
are gone : Juvut ire et Dorica castra. AVe may now 
go abroad without fear, and trace the dangers 
from which we have cscajjcd. Here was drawn 
the line of circumvallation that cut us off'for ever 
from t!ie eastern world, and there the eonesj)ond- 
ing one that enclosed us froMi the west." The 
orator now adverted to the priiici])al members who 
had contributed to the defeat of the measure; in 
a few words, which, from their locality, produced 
an electric effect on the whole eay^er assemblae:e. 

O O 

“ Here," said he, j)ointing to Mr. Conolly, a 
country gentleman of great public inffuence, and 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Leinster, “ Here 
stood the trusty mariner on his old station, the 
mast-head, and gave the signal. Here stood 
Mr. Flood, the collected wi.sdom of the stale. 
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explaining your weakness and your strength, 

detecting every ambuscade, and pointing to the 

« 

masked battery that was brought to bear on the 
slirine of freedom; and here, Mr. Grattan,was 
exerting an eloquence almost more than human; 
ins|)iring, forming, directing, animating to the 
great purposes of your salvation.” 

The introduction of a doubt of the legislative 
independence of Ireland into one of the resolu¬ 
tions, had produced the result of overthrowing the 
whole. Whether this were accident, or (as is 
more probable) cabinet dexterity, the purpose of 
the Eii'dish government was answered. U was 

o o 

even more than answered; for the withdrawal of 


the resolutions raised the popularity of the minister 
in Ireland. Thus the parliament exulted in the 
Hibernian triumph of gain'ui}^ a loss; and the 
English administration were relieved from the 
burden of a measure which might have deeply 
shaken their popularity at home. But the inspirer 
of this piece of unwilling wisdom was O'Beirne. 


There was still a little appendix to the debajjp; 
for Fitzgibbon having said, with his usual inso¬ 


lence, “ that if Ireland sought to quarrel with 


Great Britain, she was a besotted nation; and 


that Great Britain was not easily roused nor 
easily appeasedadding the still more offensive 
remark, “ that Ireland was easily roused, and 
easily appeased;" this extra-official taunt raised 
a storm of indignation. The whole opposition 
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demanded an apology; which was tardily made 
by Fitzgibbon’s proud heart, in the shape of an 
ex'flanation. But Curran was not to be so pacified. 
He had been bruised by the attorney-generals 
official superiority in the^ courts, and he took a 
fierce delight in inflicting vengeance on him where 
his precedency went for nothing. He now pounced 
upon the oppressor, tore his character in pieces, 
and declared that — “ the libel which he had so 
contumelionsly ventured to fix on Ireland, was in 
his own person a truth; that //e was candy roused 
and easily put down” The result was a duel; in 
which the parties fired without effect. But the 
hatred did not pass away with the rencontre. 
Fitzgibbon, on leaving the ground, said, with un- 
chivalric bitterness, “Welt, Mr. Curran, you have 
escaped for this time.” Curran retorted with 
severer pungency— “ If 1 did, it was no fault of 
yours. Sir '; you took aim enough.” 

The hostility continued through life, in the 
house and out of the house. Fitzgibbon ro.se to 
tl^ summit of his profession, and was, in a few 
years after, Lord Chancellor. But he had not the 
magnanimity to forget in the chancellor what he 
had suffered in the lower grades of office. The 
“ king did not forgive the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans;” power seemed only to reinforce his hos¬ 
tility; and Curran constantly charged him with 
labouring to crush, by the weight of the bench, 
the antagonist whom he could not overcome by 
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his talents. But never man less consulted his 
own ease, than the chancellor by this perversion 
of authority. His adversary was not to be extin¬ 
guished; the contest only roused him into the 
keener exertion of his great abilities. On all 
occasions Curran smote or stung him; and the 
whole annals of vindictive oratory probably con¬ 
tain nothing more excoriating, more utterly tear¬ 
ing off the skin, and steeping the naked nerve in 
poison, than Currchi’s celebrated inve#ive on Lord 
Clare, in his speech before the privy council of 
Ireland. 

The prince was fond of manly sports; and 
cricket was often played in the lawn before 
the Pavilion, and the dinner which followed was 
served in a marquee. On one of those occa¬ 
sions, the Duke of York and Sheridan fell into 
dispute on some point of the game. The day was 
“ a burning day in the month of September,” the 
wine had gone round rapidly, and the disputants, 
who had heated themselves with play, and were 
both at all times easily aftected by wine, began to 
attract the notice of the table. Sheridan at length 
angrily told the duke, “ that he was not to be 
talked out of his opinion there or any where else, 
and that at play all men were on a par.” The 
blood of the Brunswicks flamed, and the duke 
was evidently about to make some peculiarly 
indignant reply; when the prince stood up, and 
addressed them both. 
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The narrator of the circumstance, a person of 
ranh who was present, himself one of the most 
attractive public speakers of the day, has often 
V declared, that he never, on any occasion, saw an 
individual suddenly called on acquit l^imself with 
more ability. The speech was of some length, 
ten or fifteen minutes; it was alternately playful 
and grave, expressed with perfect self-possession, 
and touching on the occurrences of tho game, the 
characters # both disputants, and the conversa¬ 
tion at the table, with the happiest delicacy and 
dexterity. The prince made a laughing apology 
for Sheridan's unlucky use of the phrase “ on 
a par,” by bidding his brother remember, that the 
impressions of school were not easily effaced, that 
Dr. Parr had inflicted learning upon Sheridan, and 

that, like the lover in the “ Wonder,” who mixes 

% 

his mistress’s name with every thing, and calls to 
his valet, “ roast me these Violantcs;” the name 
of Parr was uppermost in Sheridan’s sleep: he 
then ran into a succession of sportive quotations 
of the word par, in the style of— ‘^lfi.tiderc par 
impar, cquitare inarundine longd until the speech 
was concluded in general gaiety, and the dispute 
was thought of no more. 

Biography has, a^t least, not flattered She¬ 
ridan. Some of the writers of his life have 

i 

evidently thought, the more libel the more 

c ^ 

truth; and even his ablest biographer has suf¬ 
fered the clouds on Sheridan’s moral character - 
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to spread to his intellectual. But where, in the 
whole compass of literature, shall we look for wit 
equal, not merely to what might be collected 
from the mass of Sheridan’s dramatic efforts, but 
to that of any one of them. ^ Congreve is the 
only dramatist who approaches him in various¬ 
ness and grace of dialogue. But in wit, in the 
power of condensing and refining language until 
it sparkles, those alone who read Congreve with 
a view to the comparison can conceiv^ his infe¬ 
riority. There is, probably, more of the essence 
of wit in a single scene of the “ School^for ' 
Scandal” than in all that Congreve ever wrote. 
The facility and playfulness of Vanbrugh’s dia¬ 
logue were often jiraised by Sheridan, as a model, 
for the stage. But Vanbrugh is content with 
liumour, seldom aims at wit, and still seldomer 
reaches his aim. If we are to be told, that She¬ 
ridan often covered the margin of his paper with 
facetias, reserved to be used on further occasion; 
what is this, more than the evidence that his fancy 
teemed fastePlhan he required its oftspring, that 
his vein was redundant, and that he deposited on 
the margin of his manuscript the thoughts which 
he could not crowd into his already crowded dia¬ 
logue ? The true test of the rarity and vigour of 
his talent, is how much has it-done—how immea¬ 
surably has it distanced all rivalship in its time- 
how dim is the prospect of a successor; and with 
\yhat native and perpetual enjoyment, the public, 
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after the lapse of half a century, still look upon 
th^pplished and attic structure of the “ School 
for Scandal.”* 

Unhappily,"this opinion must be limited to, its 
wit. The moral, the characters, and the plot, 
belonged to a state of public manners which no 
man of decorous feelings can desire to see re¬ 
vived. Sheridan’s life furnished only one more 
of the melancholy instances, of talent rendered 
’ useless, and great opportunities turned into shame 
and suffering, by the want of qualities, higher 
than wit, and crowning the head of man with 
honours more enduring than the wreaths of genius. 
But let justice be done; let hhn have upon his 
tomb the prize for which he toiled, and for 
which, neither living nor dead, has ho found a 
competitor. ^ 

But it will be-fully allowed, that Sheridan, 
of whom it was said that, “ he never kept a 
receipt nor a key,” was as cafeless in the aban¬ 
donment or the aj)proj)riation of wit, as of 
money. His seizure of the quaint*xpression of 
Sir Philip Francis on the unlucky peace of 
Amiens: “This is a peace which every one will 
be pleased with, but no one will be proud of,” 
is well known ; .though perhaps the winding up of 
the anecdote is not .equally public. — Sir Philip, 
on^learning Sheridan’s use of his apothegm, 
lo 9 ked upon himself as not a little injured, and 
said, “ Ay, that is the way with the Whigs; 
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those fellows suck me.” Sheridan’s reported 
answer was: “ You may tell Sir‘Philip that I, 
for one, am weaned long ago; but I think he 
would make an excellent dry-nurse'' 

Sheridan’s ruin was ambition; and the ruin 
began at his first step into life. He launched 
into an expenditure beyond his means; coped 
with men of ten times his fortune, for the first 
year; and before it was over, was in debt for the 
rest of his days. His carelessness was systema¬ 
tic; for he openly professed, as his maxim, that 
“ debt, thouglrau inconvenience, was no disgrace.’’ 
The next rock on which his fatal ambition drove 
him was parliament. By attempting to combine the 
two characters of stage proprietor and statesman, 
he lost the advantages of both ; the emoluments 
of the stage vanished from the touch of a man 
whose soul was in the struggles of party; while 
the substantial honours of public life were hope¬ 
less to one lK>url^])erpIexcd by the task of stage 
management, and perpetually driven to extre¬ 
mity by the shattered finances of his theatre. 
By adopting the firm resolution to abandon either 
career, he might have made himself opulent and 
eminent in the other: for such were the super¬ 
abundant ])owers of his mind, that nothing but 
a steady determination was wanting, to have given 
him enflKbence in any pursuit within the reach of 
genius. 

Yet few men could plead such excuses for par- 
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liamentary ambition. Of all the great speakers of 
a day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the most con¬ 
spicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his first in¬ 
troduction into ^he house, was manly and striking; 
his countenance singularly expressive, when excited 
by debate; his eye large, black, and intellectual; 
and his voice one of the richest, most flexible, and 
most sonorous, that ever came from human lips. 
Pitt’s was powerful, but monotonous; and its 
measured tone often wearied the ear. Fox’s was 


all confusion in the commencement of his speech; 
and it required some tension of ear* throughout to 
catch his words. Burke’s was loud and bold, but 
unmusical; and his contempt for order in his 
sentences, and the abruptness of his grand and 
swelling conceptions, that seemed to roll through 
his mind like billows before a gale, often made 
the defects of his delivery more striking. But 
Sheridan, in manner, gestur^ and voice, had 
every quality that could give OTect to eloquence. 

Pitt and Fox were* listened to with pro¬ 
found respect, and in silence, broken only by 
occasional cheers; but from the moment of 


Sheridan’s rising, there was an expectation of 
pleasure, whicfl to his last days was seldom 
disappointed. A low murmur of eagerness ran 
round the house; every word was watched for, 
and his first pleasantry set the whole as#mblage 
on a roar. Sheridan was aware of this; and has 


been heard to say, “ that if a jester would never 
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be an orator, yet no speaker could expect to be 
popular in a full house, without a.jest; and that he 
always made the experiment, good or bad; as a 
laugh gave him the country gentldmen to a man.” 

It is a remarkable instance of the advantages 
of time and place to an orator, that his speeches 
on Hastings’s trial, which were once the wonder 
of the nation, and which Pitt, ftx, and Burke, 
loaded with emulous panegyric, are now scarcely 
reckoned among his fortunate efforts. With the 
largest allowance for party or policy, it is im¬ 
possible to doubt that the utterers of the pane¬ 
gyric were to a great extent sincere; or that the 
nation at large hailed those speeches as the most 
consummate work, the twelfth labour, of modern 
eloquence. Yet Sheridan’s total carelessness, if 
not cautious suppression, of them, shews that his 
sagacity was perfectly awake to their true value; 
and the remnants which have come down to us 
appear memorable for nothing but their success 
in bewildering the senatorial understanding, and 


deluding the national sense of justice. 

But in the house he was always formidable; 
and though Pitt’s moral or physical courage never 
shrank from man, yet Sheridan was the anta¬ 
gonist with whom he evidently least desired to 
come into collision, and with whom the collision, 
when ft*did occur, was of the most fretful nature. 
Pitt’s sarcasm on him as a theatrical manager, and 
Sheridan’s severe, yet fully justified retort, are 
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too' well known to be now repeated; but there 
were a thousand instances of that “ keen en¬ 
counter of their wits,” in which person was more 
involved than party. 

“ I leave,” said Pitt, at the conclusion of 
an attack of this kind; “I leave the honourable 
gentleman what he likes so well, the woman’s 
^privilege—the^ast word.” Sheridan started up: 
“ I am perfectly sensible,” said he, “ of the favour 
which tlie right honourable gentleman means, in 
offering me a privilege so peculiarly adapted to 
himself; but I must beg leave to decline the gift. 
I have no wish for the last word: I am content 
with having the last argnmoit'' 

But he sometimes aimed a more sweeping 
blow, and assailed the minister with his whole 
power. In a speech on the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, in the disturbances of 1795, 
after detailing the sources of the popular irrita¬ 
bility, he drew Pitt’s portrait to his face; of 
course, in the overcharged colours of a political 
enemy, but with great keenness and dexterity 
of exaggeration. 

“ I can suppose the case,” said he, “ of a 
haughty and stiff-necked- minister, who never 
mixed in a popular assembly, and who had 
therefore no common feeling with the people, 
no knowledge of the mode in which their inter¬ 
course is conducted; who was not a month in 
the ranks of this house before he was raised to 
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the first situation; and though on a footing with 
any other member, was elevated with the idea of 
a fancied superiority. Such a minister can have 
no communication with the people of England 
but through the medium of spies and informers; 
he is unacquainted with the mode in which their 
sentiments are expressed ; he cannot make allow¬ 
ance for the language of toasts ^nd resolutions'’ 
adopted in the eonvivial hour. Such a minister, 
if he lose their confidence, will bribe their 
hate; if he disgust them by arbitrary measures, 
he will not leave them till they are completely 
bound and shackled; above all, he will gratify 
the vJhdictive spirit of apostasy, by prosecuting 
all who dare to espouse the cause which he has 
betrayed; and he w,ill, not desist, till he has 
buried in |One grave, the peace, the glory, and 
the independence of England.” 

But the effect of those vehement appeals was 
singularly heightened by the orator’s facility of 
turning at once from the severe to the ludicrous, 
and by the flashings of his wit giving force and 
distinctness to his deepest-toned pictures of national 
calamity. In allusion to the state trials of 1794, he 
contemptuously said; “ that he never pretended 
to preternatural valour, and that, having but one 
neck to lose, he should be as sorry to find kis 
Undergoing the operation of the lamp-post, as any 
honourable gentleman in that house; but that he 
must confess he felt himself considerably cheered 
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by the discovery that the danger existed all within 
the vision of the treasury bench. He could not 
help thinking, with the chief-justice, that it was 
much in favouv of the accused, that they had 
neither men^ moncij, nor zeal.*' 

He then ridiculed the fears of government. 
“ I own,” said he, “ that there was something in 
the case, quite enough to disturb the virtuous 
sensibilities and loyal terrors of the right honour¬ 
able gentleman. But so hardened is this side of 
the house, that our fears did not much disturb us. 
On the first trial one pike was produced. That 
was, however, withdrawn. Then a terrific in¬ 
strument was talked of, for the annihilation* pf his 
majesty’-s cavalry; it appeared, upon evidence, to 
be a te~totuni in a wmdow in Sheffield. But I had 
forgot, there was also a camjt in a hack shop; an 
arsenal provided with nine mvskets; and an ex¬ 
chequer containing the same number of pounds, 
exactly nine, no, let me be accurate, it was nine 
pounds and one bad shilling." 

On the rumours of the Scottish conspiracy,— 
There is now,” exclaimed he, “ but one way of 
wisdom and loyalty, and that is panic. The man 
who* is not panic-struck is to be incapable of com¬ 
mon sense. My honourable friend (Windham) has 
acquired this new faculty, and has been a sage on 
the new plan above a week old. Another friend 
(Burke) was inspired in the same fortunate man¬ 
ner. He has been so powerfully affected, that 
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he saw in the sky nothing but cloud, on the 
earth nothing but a bleak opposition, where there 
was not a politic bush or a shrub to shelter him 
from the coming tempest. But he has luckily 
taken refuge in the ministerial gaberdine, where, 
I hope he may find security from the storm.” 
— “The alarm had been brought in with great 
pomp and circumstance on a Saturday morning. 
At night, the Duke of Richmond stationed him¬ 
self, among other curiosities, at the Tower! and a 
great municipal officer, the lord mayor, made 
a discovery in the east. He had found out that 
there was in Cornhill a debating society, where 
people went to buy treason at sixpence a‘head; 
where it was retailed to them by inch of candle; 
and five minutes, measured by the glass, were 
allowed to each traitor to perform his part in 
overturning the state. — I^fEdinburgh an insur¬ 
rection was planned; the soldiers were to be 
corrupted; and this turned out to be—by giving 
sixpence for porter. Now, what the scarcity of 
money may be in that country I cannot tell, but it 
does not strike me that the system of corruption 
had jjeen carried to any great extent. Then, 
numbers were kept in pay, they were drilled in 
dark rooms by a sergeant in a brown coat, and 
on a given signal they were to sally from the 
Back parlour and overturn the constitution.” 

His quotations from the classics were often 
happy. The allusion to the motto of the Sun 
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newspaper, which had been commenced under 
ministerial patronage, was universally cheered.— 
** There was one paper in particular, said to be 
the property of members of that house, which had 
for its motto a garbled part of a beautiful sentence, 
when it might with much more propriety have 
assumed the whole : 

Soletn quis dicere falsum 
Audcat? Ille etiam ceocos instare tumultus 
Scepe monet, fiaudemque et operta tumcscere bclla/* 


The prince, himself remarkable for his dex¬ 
terity in telling a story, was fond of collecting 
instances of the whim and humour oT the Irish 
peasantry. One of those was — the history of 
Morgan Prussia. 

Morgan, the gay4|nd handsome son of a low 
Irish farmer, tired of home, went to take the 
chances of the world, and seek his fortune. By what 
means he traversed England, or made his way to 
France, is not told. But he at length crossed 
France also, and, probably without much know¬ 
ledge or much care whether he were moving to 
the north or the south pole, found himself in the 
Prussian territory. This was in the day of the first 
Frederic, famous for his tall regiment of guards, 
and for nothing else; except his being the most 
dangerous compound of fool and madman among 
the crowned heads of the Continent. He had but 
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one ambition, that of inspecting twice a-day a 
regiment of a thousand grenadiers, not one of 
whom was less than six feet and a half high. 
Morgan was an Irish giant, and wa% instantly seized 
by the Prussian recruiting sergeants, who forced 
him to volunteer into the tall^ battalion. This turn 
of fate was totally out of the Irishman’s calcula¬ 
tion ; and the prospect of carrying a musket till 
his dying day on the Potsdam parade, after having 
made up his mind to live by his wits and rove 
the world, more than once tempted him to think 
of leaving his musket and his honour behind him, 
and fairly trying his chance for escape. But the 
attempt was always found impracticable; the 
frontier was too closely watched, and Morgan still 
marched up and down the Potsdam parade with 
a disconsolate heart; when one evening a Turkish 
recruit was hkoiight in; for Frederic looked to 
nothing but the thews and sinews of a man, and 
the Turk was full seven feet high. v 

“ How much did his majesty give for catch¬ 
ing that heathen ?” said Morgan to his corporal. 
“ Four hundred dollars,”-was the answer. He 

bur&t out into an exclamation of astonishment at 

% 

this waste of royal treasure upon a Turk. “Why, 
they cantiot be got for less,” replied the corporal. 
“ What a pity my five brothers cannot hear of 
it!” said Morgan, “ I am a dwarf to any one of 
them, and the sound of half the money would 
bring them all over immediately.”. As the dis- 
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covery of a tall recruit was the well-known road 
to favouritism, five were worth at least a pair of 
colours to the corporal; the conversation was im¬ 
mediately carried to the sergeant, and from him 
through the gradation of officers to the colonel, 
who took the first opportunity of mentioning it to 
the king. The colonel was instantly ordered to 
question Morgan. But he at once had lost all 
memory on the subject.—“ He had no brothers; 
he had made the regiment his father and mother 
and relations, and there he hoped to live and die.” 
But he was urged still more strongly, and at 
length confessed, that he had brothers, even above 
the regimental standard, but that “ nothing on 
earth could stir them from their spades.” 

After some time, the king inquired for the five 
recruits, and was indignant when he was told of 


the impossibility of enlisting thenfe “ Send the 
fellow himself,” he exclaimed, “ and let him bring 
them back.” The order was given, but Morgan 
was “ broken hearted at the idea of so long an 
absence from the regiment.” He applied to the 
colonel to have the order revoked, or at Ipast given 


to some one else. But this w’as out of the question, 
for I^rederic’s word was always irrevocable; and 

f 

Morgan, with a disconsolate face, prepj^ed to set 
out ujlon his mission. But a new difficulty struck 
him. How was he to make his brothers come, 
unless he shewed them the recruiting money?” 
This objection was at last obviated by the advance 
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of a sum equal to about three hundred pounds 
sterling, as a first instalment fgr the purchase of 
his family. Like a loyal grenadier, the Irishman 
was now ready to attempt any thifig for his colonel 
or his king, and Morgan began his journey. But, 
as he was stepping out of the gates of Potsdam, 
another difficulty occurred; and he returned to 
tell the colonel, that of all people existing, the 
Irish were the most apt to doubt a traveller s 
story, they being in the habit of a good deal of 
exercise in that style themselves; and that when 
he should go back to his own country and tell them 
of the capital treatment and sure promotion that 
a soldier met with in the guards, the probability 
was, that they would laugh in his face. As to the 
money, “ there were some who would not scru¬ 
ple to say that he stole it, or tricked some one 
out of it. But, undoubtedly, when they saw him 
walking back only as a common soldierj he was 
sure that they would not believe a syllable, let 
him say what he would, about rising in the 
service.” 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the 
colonel represented it to Frederic, who, doubly 
outrageous at the delay, swore a grenadier oath, 
ordered Morgan to be made a sous qfficier, or upper 
sergeant, and, with a sword and epaulette, sent 
him instantly across the Rhine to convince his 
five brothers of the rapidity of Prussian promotion. 
Morgan flew to his home in the County Carlow, 
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delighted the firesides for many a mile round with 
his having outwitt.ed a king and a whole battalion 
of gifenadiers, laid out his recruiting money on 
land, and became a man of estate at the expense 
of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to be recorded. Once 
a year, on the anniversary of the day in which he 
left Potsdam and its grants behind, he climbed a 
hill within a short distance of his house, turned 
himself in the direction of Prussia, and, with the 
most contemptuous gesture which he could con¬ 
trive, bade good-by to hi6 majesty! The r'use 
was long a great source of amusement, and its 
hero, like other heroes, bore through life the name 
earned by his exploit, Morgan Prussia. 

Burke was among the earliest friends of the 
prince; and his admirable talents, sincere honesty, 
and inexhaustible zeal in whatever cause he under¬ 
took, made him one of the most valuable advocates 
and advisers that his Royal Highness could have 
found in the empire. No individual, in the me¬ 
mory of the house, had risen to such sudden fame 
as Burke; if the difficulties of his first years 
are taken into consideration. Pitt’s youth was 
sustained by his hereditary renown, at a time 
when to be the son of Chatham was a passport to 
all honours. His early official rank also gave an 
extraordinary weight to his authority as a speaker; 
and when the house listened at once to eloquent 
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language, and the sentiments of the first minister 
of the crown, the impression was complete. 

Fox had the same advantage of hered^ry 
renown; for, if Lord Holland was an inferior 
orator to Chatham, he still was a speaker of 
distinguished acuteness, force, and knowledge, 
and the most daring and able antagonist of that 
great man which the house' had witnessed. 

Fox, too, as the^head of opposition, had a species 
of official weight, scarcely less than that of the 
minister. He was tl^ oracle of a party which 
might, within twenty^ur hours, be masters of 
the government; and the most comihon declara¬ 
tion from the lips of the leader must be received 
with the attention due to the public will of the 
aristocracy of Epgland. 

But Burke had nothing to depend upon but 
himself; he possessed none of the powerful levers 
of English birth and connexion, to raise him 
above the ijatural obstacles that in all lands 
obstruct the stranger. Of all helpless beings, an 
Irishman cast loose into the streets of London, at 
that day, was the most helpless. The Scotch¬ 
man clung to some lucky emigrant from the north 
colonised in the fat fertility of London; or found 
protection in his national name, and patiently 
worked his passage to fortune. But the Irish¬ 
man landed in the metropolis, as if he landed on 
the shores of Africa; he was on Urra Jirma, but 
Iho more—the earth produced no fruits to him; 
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the' landscape shewed him nothing but a desert; 
and it was a piece of no common good fortune, 
if hlh first fraternal embrace were not from a 
brotherhood of banditti^ and his final residence 
were not in a dungeon. 

At this period but little intercourse subsisted 
between the two countries. They talked of each 
other as if half the world lay between. To 
England, Ireland was, what Sicily was to- the 
Greek—a land of monsters and marvels, of 
rebellious giants and desperate hazards, that 
made the sleek skin of England quiver to its 
extremities. • To Ireland, England was a place 
of inordinate prejudice and eternal glooifi; me¬ 
morable only for license at home and ambition 
abroad; lavishing her vindictiv^ess on Ireland 
in perpetual visitations of super-subtle secretaries 
and dull viceroys; in unintelligible acts of par¬ 
liament, and taxes without mercy and without 
end; yet, nevertheless, having certain paths 
knee-deep in gold-dust for the gallant adven¬ 
turers, who were bold enough to run the chance 
of being starved or hanged in the discovery. 

The romance on both sides has been much 
cooled by time and knowledge. England is no 
more the El Dorado, nor Ireland the Cyclops’ cave: 
the peaceful annual importations of her ten thou¬ 
sand paupers and her hundred' represOtotatives, 
shew the generosity with which the sister country 

can part with her populatji^ for the sake of the 
# 
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empire; and the zeal with which the importation 

of both is welcomed here, shews that Ensland is 

^' • 

not to be outdone in the magnanimous virtues.^. 

Burke had scarcely entered tha house when lie 
drew all eyes upon him. He was marked out for 
eminence, from his first speech. “A. young Iris^ 
man has Just appeared here, who astonishes every 
body by his information and eloquence,” was Fitz¬ 
patrick’s account of him to his correspondent in 
Ireland. * 

Parliament was Sheridan’s undoing; for it 
excited his vanity, alrdlidy too headstrong; pre¬ 
vented him from making any rational effort to re¬ 
store his fortune, already falling into decay; and, 
by its temptations alike to the peculiar species of 
indolence and the peculiar species of exertion 
which Sheridan most unwisely loved, led him 
from one evil to another, until his fate was de¬ 
cided. 

To Sheridan, parliament, in its best day, was. 
but a larger club, where he found a ready enter¬ 
tainment, an easy fame, irregular hours, and a 
showy, amusing, and various society, always 
willing to receive his jest, ,and to repay it with 
applause. Thus he fluttered through life, as 
the moth round the candle, continually wheeling 
closer to ruin; until his flight was scorched at 
last, and^he dropped, like the insect, withered 
and wingless, to writhe on the ground in misery 
for a while, and die. 

'V • 

M 
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But Burke was created for parliament. His 

mind was born with a determination to things of 

( 

grandeur and difficulty. 

** Spumantentque dari, pecora inter inertia, votis 

Optat aprura, aut fulvum descendere monte leoncm.” 

Nothing in the ordinary professions, nothing in 
the trials or triumphs of private life, could have 
satisfied the noble hunger and thirsfc of his spirit 
of exertion. This quality was so predominant, 
that to it a large proportion of his original failures, 
and of his unfitness for general public business, 
which chiefly belongs to detail, is to be traced 
through life. No Hercules could wear the irre¬ 
sistible weapons and the lion’s skin with more 
natural supremacy; but none could make more 
miserab,le work with the distaff. Burke’s mag- 
nitu^ ht'grasp, and toweinng conception, were so 
much a part of his nature that he could never 
forego their exercise, however unsuited to the 
occasion. Let the object be as trivial as it might, 
his first instinct was to turn it into all shapes of 
lofty speculation, and try how far it could be 
moulded and magnified into the semblance of 
greatness. If he had no large national interest 
to summon him, he winged his tempest against 
a turnpike bill; or flung away upon the petty 
quarrels and obscure peculations of the under¬ 
lings of office, colours and forms that might have 
emblazoned the fall of a dynasty. 
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It is only consistent with this power, \hat 
but few recollections of his private thoughts 
should remain. His conversation was remarkable 
for fluency and variety; and Johnson’s character 
of it must have been deserved.—“ Sir, if a stranger 
were to be driven with Mun Burke under a gate¬ 
way, from a shower, he must discover him to be 
a great man.” But his thoughts had little to do 
with the level of socjety. Where his treasure was, 
th^e were his watchings and his aspirations; and 
even the fragments of his familiar talk that re¬ 
main, generally bear some reference to the public 
and engrossing topics of the orator and the states¬ 
man.—Windham, always high-flown, had been 
paying some extravagant compliment to the old 
French noblesse. Burke, who, with all his abhor- 
. rence of the revolution, was fully awake to the 
follies of the old regime, took his pupil to task 
on the subject. 

“ Sir,” said he, “you should disdain levity on 
such a theme. I well knew the unhappy condition 
of those gentlemen. They were brave, gay, and 
graceful; they had much more honour than 
those who tore them down, and hunted them 
like wild beasts; and to the full as much virtue 
as those who libelled them most with the want 
of it; but, for all the true enjoyment of life, 
for every thing in the shape of substantial hap¬ 
piness, they might as well have been so many 
galley-slaves. Shut oiiM^ from every natural exer- 
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tiotii' and of course from every natural reward, of 
a manly understanding; from the professions; 
from literature, except as scribblers of love-songs; 
and from ambition, except as the wearers of blue 
and red ribands, and hangers-on about a court; 
what could they enjoy ? Political distinction, 
the noblest stirrer of the indolence of man, was 
closed upon them. They had nothing for it; but 
to die of war or ennui. They absolutely did 
nothing. Their very look wearied me; I w'ould 
rather have looked on the skulls in the cata¬ 
combs.” 

“ Yet,” retorted Windham, “ I suppose not 
from their industry. I never heard that they 
did much.” 

• ** True, Sir,” gravely answered Burke; “but 

they don’t shock one’s feelings by pretending to be 
alive !" 

Yet he was sometimes provoked into humour. 
David Hartley, who had been employed as a 
negotiator of the treaty with America, was re¬ 
markable for the length and dulness of his 
speeches. One day, when Burke was prepared 
to take an important part in the debate, he saw, 
to his infinite vexation, the house melting down, 
under Hartley’s influence, from an immense as¬ 
semblage into a number scarcely sufiicient ..to 
authorise the Speaker’s keeping the chair, i In 
the course of this heavy harangue, Hartley/* had 
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occasion to desire that some clause in the^riot 

•» 

act should be read at the tabl^. Burke could 
restrain himself no longer. The riot act,” said 
he, starting from his seat; ** nly honourable 
friend desires the riot act to be read! What 
would he have ? Does lie not see that the mob 
has dispersed already ?” 

It was of this interminable talker against time, 
that Jenkinson, the^ first Lord Liverpool, told the 
amusing story,—that, seeing Hartley rise to speak, 
he left the house to breathe a little of the fresh 
air. A fine June evening tempted him on. It 
was no more than five o’clock. He went home, 
mounted his horse, and rode to his villa, some 
miles from town; where he dined, rambled about 
the grounds, and then returned at an easy pace 
to London. But the hour was now nine o’clock; 
and conceiving that the division must be nigh, 
he sent a note to the house to inquire what had 
been done, and who had spoken. The answer 
returned was, that “ nobody had spoken but 
Mr. Hartley, and that he was speaking still.” 
The note, however, contained the cheering con¬ 
jecture, “ that he might be expected to close 
soon.” Even that conjecture was disappointed ;• . 

yl 

for, when Jenkinson at last went down to West¬ 
minster, he found Hartley on his legs, in the 
same position in which he had left him half a 
day before, pouring out the same sleepy wisdom, 
and surrounded by a slumbering house. The 
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story does not tell by what means this inve¬ 
terate haranguer, was ever induced to conclude. 
But he had, by that time, been speaking five 
hours. 

Fitzpatrick was one of the prince’s circle, 
which he adorned by his wit and courtly manners. 
He was a handsome man, with the air of fashion, 
and the acquirements which belong to a life spent 
in the first opportunities of cultivating both 
mind and manners. Like all the leading Whigs, 
he was distinguished for those poetical jcux 
d'espj'it, those toyings about the foot of Parnassus, 
which enabled them to possess the pleasures, and 
some of the reputation of poetry, without chal¬ 
lenging criticism. They wrote in the spirit of 
the French school of royal and noble” poets, 
and with ttiat easy mixture of sportiveness and 
sarcasm, which raised the laugh of the moment, 
and passed away—the true spirit of the vers 
de sociHL But they sometimes affected a graver 
strain; and Fitzpatrick’s “ Inscription on the 
Temple of Friendship, at St. Anne’s Hill,” has, 
with Horatian lightness, a touch of that melan¬ 
choly which so delicately shades the mirth of 
the Epicurean bard. 

“ The star whose radiant beams adorn 
With vivid light the rising morn,— 

The season changed, with milder ray 
Cheers the sweet hour of parting day. 
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So Friendship, (of the generous breast 
The earliest and the latest guest,) 

In youth’s rich morn with ardour glows, 

f 

And brightens life’s serener close. 

Benignant power! in this retreat. 

Oh, deign to fix thy tranquil seat! 

Where, raised above life’s dusky vale. 

Thy favourites brighter scenes shall hail; 

Think of the past but as the past. 

And know true happiness at last. 

From life’s too anxious toils remote, 

To thee the heart and soul devote; 

(No more by idle dreams betrayed), 

See life, what life’s at best, a shade; 

Leave fools to fling their hearts away; 

And scorn the idol of the day. 

Yes! while the flowret’s in its prime. 

We’ll breathe the bloom, redeem the time. 

Nor waste a single glance to know, 

What cares disturb the world below!” 

J 

Fitzpatrick, educated with Fox, brought into 
public life with him, initiated at Brookes’s, and 
familiar with the whole round of high life, was 
inevitably a Foxite. Fox made him secretary of 
war, and his faith was never impeached, among 
the changes of a time rich in political versatility. 
It would have been fortunate for this attractive 
personage, if he had not urged his fidelity into 
an imitation of more than the public life of his 
friend. But he played deep, and exhausted his 
income and his life together in a round of dissi¬ 
pation. Fox, by some marvellous power, resisted 
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the effects of gaming, politics, and pleasure alike; 
misfortune seemed to rebound from him, until it 
was at last weary of its attacks; and Fox wasr 
left to almost the tranquil age of a philosopher. 
But Fitzpatrick’s powerful frame broke down into 
premature decay, and for some years before his 
death, he could be scarcely said to live. 


The trial of Hastings had brought Sir Philip 
Francis into public notice, and his strong Foxite 
principles introduced him to the prince’s friends. 
His rise is still unexplained. From a clerk in the 
War-office, he had been suddenly exalted into a 
commissioner for regulating the affairs of India, 
and sent to Bengal with an appointment, esti¬ 
mated at ten thousand pounds a-year. On his 
return to England he joined Opposition, declared 
violent hostilities against Hastings, and gave his 
most zealous assistance to the prosecution; though 
the house of commons would not suffer him to be 
on the committee of impeachment. Francis was 
an able and effective speaker; with an occasional 
wildness of manner and eccentricity of expression, 
which, if they sometimes provoked a smile, often 
increased the interest of his statements. 

But the usual lot of those who have identified 
themselves with any one public subject, rapidly 
overtook him. His temperament, his talents,^and 
his knowledge, were all Indian. With the im- 
peactwnent he was politically born, with it he lived. 
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and when it withered away, his adventitious and 

m 

local celebrity perished along with it. He clung 
to Fox for a few years after; but while the great 
leader of opposition found all his skill necessary 
to retain his party in existence, he was not likely 
to solicit a partisan at once so difficult to keep 
in order and to employ. The close of his ambi¬ 
tious and disappointed life was spent in ranging 
along the skirts §f both parties, joining neither, 
and speaking his mind with easy, and perhaps 
sincere, scorn of both; reprobating the Whigs, 
during their brief reign, for their neglect of fancied 
promises; and equally reprobating the ministry, 
for their blindness to fancied pretensions. 

But he was still to have a momentary respite 
for fame. While he was going down into that 
oblivion which rewards the labours of so many po¬ 
liticians ; a pamphlet, ascribing Junius’s letters to 
Sir Philip, arrested his descent. Its arguments 
were plausible; and, for a while, opinion appeared 
to be in favour of the conjecture, notwithstanding 
a denial from the presumed Junius ; which, how¬ 
ever, had much the air of his feeling no strong 
dislike to being suspected of this new title to ce¬ 
lebrity.* But further examination extinguished 

4 

His note, on the occasion, to the editor of one of the 
newspapers, might mean any thing or nothing. It was" in this 
style:—“ Sir, you have attributed to me the writing of Sunius's ' 
letters. If you choose to propagate a false and malicious report, 
you may." Yours, &c- P. F." 
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the title; and left the secret, which had perplexed 
so maay unravellers 4)f literary webs, to perplex 
&e grave idlers of generations to come. 

Yet the true wonder is not the concealment; 
for a multitude of causes might have produced the 
continued necessity even after the death of the 
writer; but the feasibility with which the chief 
features of Junius may be fastened on almost every 
writer, of the crowd for whom claims have been 
laid to this dubious honour: while, in every in¬ 
stance, some discrepancy finally starts Upon the 
eye, which excludes the claim. 

Burke had more than the vigour, the informa¬ 
tion, and the command of language; but he was in¬ 
capable of the virulence and the disloyalty. Horne 
Tooke had the virulence and the disloyalty in 
superabundance; but he wanted the cool sarcasm 
and the polished elegance, even if he could have 
been fairly supposed to be at once the assailant and 
the defender. Wilkes had the information and the 
wit; but his style was incorrigibly vulgar, and all 
its metaphors were for and from the mob: in ad¬ 
dition, he would have rejoiced to declare himself 
the writer: his well-known answer to an inquiry 
on the subject was, Would to Heaven I had!” 
Utinam scripsissem! Lord George Germaine has 
been lately brought forward as a candidate; and 
the evidence fully proves that he possessed the 
dexterity of style, the powerful and pungent 
remark, and even the individual causes of bitter^ * 
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ness and partisanship, which might be supposed to 

% 

stimulate Junius: but, in t^» private correspond¬ 
ence of Junius with his printer, Woodfall, there 
are contemptuous allusions to Lofd George’s con¬ 
duct in the field, which at once put an end to the 
question of authorship. 

Dunning possessed the style, the satire, and 
the partisanship; but Junius makes blunders in 
his law, of which Dunning- must have been 
incapable. Gerard Hamilton (Single - speech) 
might have written the letters, but he never pos¬ 
sessed the moral courage; and was, besides, so 
consummate a coxcomb, that his vanity must 
have, however involuntarily, let out the secret. 
The argument, that he was Junius; from his no- 
tgriously using the same peculiarities of phrase, 
at the time when all the world was in full chase 
of the author, ought of itself to be decisive against 
him; for nothing can be clearer, than that the 
actual writer was determined on concealment, 
and that he would never have toyed with his dan¬ 
gerous secret so much in the manner of a school¬ 
girl, anxious to develope her accomplishments. 

It is with no wish to add to the number of 
the controversialists on this bluestocking subject, 
that a conjecture is hazarded; that Junius will be 
found, if ever found, among some of the humbler 
names of the list. If he had been a political 
leader, or, in any sense of the word,-an inde- 
pendent man, it is next to impossible that he 
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should not liave left some indication of his author¬ 
ship. But it is pei^ctly easy to conceive the 
case of a private secretary, or dependent of a 
political leader. Writing, by his command, and for 
his temporary purpose, a series of attacks on a 
ministry; which, when the object was gained, 
it was of the highest importance to bury, so far 
as the connexion was concerned, in total oblivion. 
Junius, writing on his own behalf, would have, 
in all probability, retained evidence sufficient to 
substantiate his title, when the peril of the dis¬ 
covery should have passed away, which it did 
within a few years ; for who would have thought, 
in 1780, of punishing even the libels on the king 
in 1770? or when, if the peril remained, the 
writer would have felt himself borne on a tide 
of popular applause high above the inflictions 
of law. 

But, Writing for another; the most natural 
result was, that he should have been pledged to 
extinguish all proof of the transaction; to give 
up every fragment that could lead to the dis¬ 
covery at any future period; and to surrender 
the whole mystery into the hands of the superior, 
for whose purposes it had been constructed, and 
who, while he had no fame to acquire by its being 
made public, might be undone by its betrayal. 

The marks of private secretaryship are so 
strong, that all the probable conjectures have 
pointed to witters under that relation; Lloyd, 
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the private secretary of George Grenville; Great- 
rakes, Lord Shelburne’s pri^te.secretary; Rosen- 
hagen, who was so much concerned in the busi¬ 
ness of Shelburne house, that he may be con¬ 
sidered as a second secretary; and Macauley 
Boyd, who was perpetually about some public 

V 

man, and who was at length fixed by his friends 
on Lord Macartney’s establishment, and went 
with him to take office in India. 

But, mortifying as it may be to the disputants 
on the subject, the discovery is now beyond ra¬ 
tional hope; for Junius intimates his having been 
a spectator of parliamentary proceedings even 
further back than the year 1743; which, sup¬ 
posing him to have been twenty years old at 
the time, would give more than a century for 
his experience. In the long interval since 1772, 
when the letters ceased; not the slightest clue has 
been discovered; though doubtless thfe keenest 
inquiry was set on foot by the parties assailed. 
Sir William Draper died with but one wish, 
though a sufficiently uncharitable one, that he 
could have found out his castigator, before he 
took leave of the world. Lord North often 
avowed his total ignorance of the writer. The 
king’s reported observation to Gen. Desaguiliers, 
in 1772, “We know who Junius is, and he will 
write no more,” is unsubstantiated; and if ever 
made, was probably prefaced with a supposition; 
for no publicity ever followed; a%d what neither 
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the miEMSter of the da;^, nor his successors ever 

» 

knew, could scarcely have come to the king’s 
knowledge but by inspiration, nor remained locked 
up there but b;^ a reserve not far short of a po¬ 
litical error. 

But the question is not worth the trouble of 
discovery; for, since the personal resentment is 
past, its interest can arise only from pulling the 
mask off the visage of some individual of political 
eminence, and giving us the amusing contrast of 
his real and his assumed physiognomy; or from 
unearthing some great unknown genius. But the 
leaders have been already excluded ; and the 
composition of the letters demanded no extraor¬ 
dinary powers. Their secret information has been 
vaunted; but Junius gives us no more than what 
would now be called the “chat of the clubs;” the 
currency of conversation, which any man mixing 
in general life might collect in his half-hour’s walk 
down St. James’s Street: he gives us no insight 
into the purposes of government; of the counsels 
of the cabinet he knows nothing. The style was 
undeniably excellent for the purpose, and its 
writer must have been a man of ability. If it 
had been original, he might have been a man of 
^nius; but it was notoriously formed on Col. 
Titus’s letter, which, from its strong peculiarities, 
is of easy imitation. The crime and the blunder^^ 
together of Junius was, that he attacked thi 
king, a man so publicly honest and so personally 
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virtuous, that his assailant inevitably pronounced 
himself a libeller. But if he had restricted his 
lashr to the contending politicians of the day, 
justice would have rejoiced .in bis vigorous se¬ 
verity. Who could have regretted the keenest 
application of the scourge to the Duke of Grafton, 
the most incapable of ministers, and the most 
openly and offensively profligate of men; to the 
indomitable selfishness of Mansfield; to the avarice 
of Bedford, the su*spicious negotiator of the scan¬ 
dalous treaty of 1763; or to the slippered and 
drivelling ambition of North, sacrificing an em¬ 
pire to his covetousness of power? 
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CHAPTER VIII/ 

THE king’s illness. 

The prince’s adoption of Whig politics had deeply 
offended his royal father; for the coalition mi¬ 
nistry had made Fox personally obnoxious to the 
monarch, who remembered its power by a series 
of mortifications, so keen that they had inspired 
the desperate idea of abandoning England for a 
time, and seeking refuge for his broken spirit and 
insulted authority in Hanover. This conception 
the king was said to have so far matured as to 
have communicated to Thurlow; who, however, 
repelled it in the most direct manner, telling his 
majesty,—that ** though it might be easy to go to 
Hanover, it might be difficult to return to England; 
that James the Second’s was a case in point; and 
that the best plan was, to let the coalition take 
their way for awhile, as they were sure to pdunge 
themselves into some embarrassment, and then he 
might have them at his disposal.” 

, The advice wa's solid, and' successful. The king 
thenceforth exhibited his aversioff to the ministry 
in the most open manner; by steadily refusing to^ 
bestqliH; a single English peerage, while they we^e 
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in power; and .it was sur^pised, that Ifox was 
driven by his consciousness of this total alienation, 
to the rash and defying measure of the India 
bill, as a support against the throne. The game 
was a bold.‘one ; for its success would have 
made Fox king of lords, commons, and people; 
and George the Third, king of masters of the 
stag-hounds, gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
canons of Windsor. But it failed, and its failure 
was ruin. It not •merely overthrew Fox, but it 
spread the ruin to every thing that bore the name. 
His banner was not simply borne down in the 
casual fortunes of the fight; but it was broken, 
trampled on, and extinguished. By the India 
bill the languors of political warfare were turned, 
into the fierceness of personal combat; and whig- 
gism, pressed by the new-armed wrath of the 
monarch, and losing its old refuge in the popular 
sympathy, hated by the throne, and repelled by 
the nation, feebly dispersed on the field. 

Such is the fate of the noblest parties, when 
the spirit that once animated them has passed 
away. The men of 1688 would have found it 
impossible to recognise their descendants)^ in the 
shifting politicians of the eighteenth century; 
but woe be to the people whose liberties depend 
upoti the character of individuals! The revolu¬ 
tion itself would? have been a mockeiy, but for 
its taking refuge in the manliness and religious 
virti|e of the nation. All the overthrows 
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the typnnies of angient or modern days were 
never ^ble to make corruption free; more than 
the loudest professions of principle ever made a 
profligate the fit trustee and champion of national 
freedom. The personal vice nullifies and conta- 
aypnatpfi the public profession. No revolution ever 

I 

succeeded, nor ever deserved to succeed, which 
was not demanded by the same natural and righ¬ 
teous necessity which demands the defence of 
our fireside; and which was not conducted by 
men unstmned by the crime of individual ambition, 
or the deeper crime of bartering the national 
blood for their own avarice, licentiousness, or re¬ 
venge ; —men who felt themselves periling their 
lives for an object that dignifies death; and in 
the impulse of holiness and faith offering up their 
existence a willing and solemn sacrifice to their 
fellow men and their God. 

The success of the first French revolution is no 
answer to this principle; for France had shewed 
only the frightful rapidity with which the name 
of freedom can be vitiated; and the incalculable 
means of public explosion and misery which may 
exist under the surface of the most ostentatious 
patriotism. The second revolution is yet to dis¬ 
play its results; but auspicious and justifiable as 
has been its commencement, its only sejsurity will 
be found in purifying the habits of tb|^people.. 

If Italy, with her magnificent «p^ers^> ier 
vivid susceptibility of character, her living ge;nus, 
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and her imperishable fame —Italy, wheBe every 
foot of ground was the foundation of some monu¬ 
ment of the most illustrious supremacy of the 
human mind, is now a prison; the crime 
and the folly are her own; her own vices have 
rivetted the chain round her neck, her «o^ 
hand has barred the dungeon; and in that dun¬ 
geon she will remain for ever, if she wait until 
vice shall give vigour to her limbs, or super¬ 
stition throw baclc the gates of her living se¬ 
pulchre. A purer influence must descend upon 
her. A deliverer, not of the earth, earthy — but 
an immortal visitant, shedding the light of holi¬ 
ness and religion from its vesture, must come 
upon her darkness; and, like the angel that 
came to Peter, bid her awake and follow. 

If Spain and Portugal are still convulsed with 
civil discord; who can hope to see rational free¬ 
dom ever existing in those lands, while the cor¬ 
ruption of the people feeds the license of the 
throne; while, if the king imprisons, the peasant 
stabs; while, if the crown violates the privileges 
of the subject, the subject habitually violates the 
honour of the holiest ties of our nature while, 
if government is tyranny, private life is rapine, 
promiscuous passion, and merciless revenge ? Let 
the changes be as specious as they may, the 
political suffering will only deepen, until the per¬ 
sonal reform comes to redeem the land; until 
faith is more than an intolerant superst^on. 
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courage than assassination, and virtue than con¬ 
fession to a monk. Till then, freedom will be 
but a name; and the fall of a Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese tyrant but a signal for his assailants to 
bury their poniards in each other’s bosoms; 
constitution will be but an upbreaking of the 
elements of society; and the plunging of des¬ 
potism into the gulf, but a summons to every 
gloomy and furious shape of evil below, to rise 
upon the wing, and darken and poison the moral 
atmosphere of mankind. ^ 

The India bill gave the final blow to the ex¬ 
istence of the Old Whigs. The name had long 
survived the reality; but now even the name 
perished. When the fragments of the party were 
collected, in the course of years, after their almost 
desperate dispersion; they were known by another 
name; and the New Whigs, however they might 
claim the honours of the Old, were never recognised 
as successors to the estate. From this period, 
Pitt and Toryism were paramount. Fox, defeated 
in bis ambition of being a monarch, was hence¬ 
forth limited to such glories as were to be found 
in perpetual discomfiture. Unequalled.in debate, 
he talked for twenty years, and delight^ the 
senate; was the idol of Westminster, the clubs, 
and the conversations at Devonshire-house but 
saw himself in an joexoraile minority in the only 
place where triumph was worthy of his abiliti'el 
or dear to his ambition. Perhaps, too, if Fox ^ 
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never existed, his rival might never have risen to 
eminence; for even great powers require great 
opportunities, and the struggle with the colossal 
frame and muscle of Fox’s genius might be 
essential to mature the vigour of his young anta< 
gonist and conqueror. Still, when all hope of 
wresting the supremacy out of Pitt’s hand was 
past, the exercise was useful; and Fox, for the 
rest of his days, tad the infelicitous honour of 
keeping those powers in practice, whose inaction 
might have dropped the sceptre. He was the 
noblest captive linked to Pitt’s chariot-wheel, but 
to that chariot-wheel he was linked for life; and 
no other arm could have so powerfully dragged 
his rival’s triumphal car up the steeps of fame. 

The prince unhappily soon created a new 
grievance, that came home more directly to 
the royal bosom than even his politics. Rolle’s 
allusion to his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert* 
was believed by the king to be true, and no act 
could be calculated to give deeper offence to the 

* Mrs. the daughter of Wm. Smythe, Esq. 

of Tongj Cascijrffill niece of Sir E. Smythe, Bart, of Acton 
Bumel, Salop. Her sister was married to Sir Carnaby Hagger- 
stone, Bart. At an early age she married Weld, of Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset. On his death she married Fitzherbert, of Swin- 
nerton, Leicestershire, a remarkably striking person, who died of 
either «over exertion in a walk fiom Bath to town, or 
imprudeni^ at the burning of Lord Mansfield’s houSe, in the 
riots 0^1^80. The lady was a Roman Catholic. 
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monarch, as a parent, a Protestant, or a man of 
virtuk The lady was high-bred and handsome; 
andj^ though by seven years the prince’s elder, and 
with the formidable drawback of having been twice 
a widow, her attractions might justify the civi¬ 
lities of fashion. But her rank and her religion 
were barriers, which she must have known to be 
impassable. 

The king was peculiarly sensitive to in&salli- 
mms in the blood royal. The Marriage Act of 
1772, had originated in the royal displeasure at 
the marriages of his brothers, the Dukes of Cura- 
berland and Gloucester, with subjects and the 
determination with which the bill was urged 
through the legislature against the strongest re¬ 
sistance, shewed the interest which his majesty 
took in preserving the succession clear. 

But the prince’s error had gone further than the 
passionate violation of an unpopular law; for the 
marriage of the heir apparent with a Roman Catho¬ 
lic must have defeated his claim to the throne. 

* The Duke of Cumberland had married Mrs. Horton, Lord 
Irnham's daughter; the Duke of Gloucester/the Countess 
Dowager of Waldegfave, but this marriage was not Acknow¬ 
ledged for some time after. The bill passed rapidly through 
parliament, yet was debated with unusual perseverance in all its 
stages. With the public it was highly unpopular, and was 
assailed by every weapon of seriousness and ridicule. It was 
described^ as intolerably aristocratic^; insulting to English 
birth and beauty; as violating one of the first laws of dbr being; 
and even as giving a direct encouragement to^ crime. ifi[Hgrams 
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To this hour the marriage has been neither 
proved nor disproved. It was rumoured that the 
lady’s scruples were soothed by having the cere¬ 
monial performed according to the rites of her 
own church. < But no Roman Catholic dispensa¬ 
tion, guiltily facile as such license is m that 
church, could have acquitted the parties of the 
crime of sustaining a connexion notoriously void 
by the laws of the land. Fox’s declaration in the 
house admits of no subterfuge; language could 
not have been found more distinctly repelling the 

and satii^s innumerable were showered upon the bill, and its 
opponents certainly had all the wit and all the women on their 

side. One of those jeux d'esprit was — 

% 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

Says Dick to Tom, “ This Act appears 
The oddest thing alive ; 

To take the crown at eighteen years, 

The wife at twenty-five. 

The thing a puzzle must remain; 

For, as old Dowdeswell* said, 

‘ So early if one’s fit to reign. 

One must be fit to wed.’ ” 

1 

* 

Says Tom to Dick, “ The man’s a fool, 

Or knows no rubs of life; 

Gbod friend, ’tis easier far to rule 

^ 4 

\ * % 

A kingdom than a wife!” 

t 

4 ' * 

An opponent of the bill. 
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cbafi^; and that Mrs. Fitzherbert felt it tj® be 
decisive, is palpable from the anger and alienation 
with which she, for years after, affected‘to treat 

' I ^ 

him. However/ she still enjoys at least the gains 

the connexion; and up to the hoary age of 

4 

seventy-five, calmly draws her salary of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year! 

The theme is repulsive. But the writer^ de¬ 
grades his moral honour, and does injustice to 
the general cause of truth, who softens down such 
topics into the simplicity of romance. Yet, be¬ 
tween the individuals in question there can be 
no comparison. The prince was in the giddiest 
period of youth and inexperience; he was sur¬ 
rounded by temptation; it was laid in his way by 
individuals craftily accomplished in every art of 
extravagance and ruin. For him to have escaped 
the snare would have been not less than the most 
fortunate of accidents, or an exhibition of the 
manliest sense and virtue. But, for those who 
ministered to his errors, or shared in them, the con¬ 
demnation must be altogether of a deeper dye. 

In this most unhappy intercourse. originated 
all the serious calamities of the prince’s life. 
From its commencement it openly drew down 
the indignation of his excell^ent father; it alien-^^ 
ated his general popularity in an immediate 
and an extraordinary degree; It shook the qpn- 
fidence of the wise and good in those hopes of 
recovery and reformation, which such min^^are 
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the rapst generous to conceive, and the most 
unv^ilMng to cast away; ,the .cold ’gravity of 
this unlover-like connexion gave it the appear¬ 
ance of a system; and its equivocal and offen¬ 
sive bondage was obviously a fixture for life. 
It embarrassed him with the waste of a double 
household, when he was already sinking under 
the expenses of one; and precipitated him into 
bankruptcy. It entangled him more and more 
inextricably with the lower, members of that 
cabal, who gathered round him in the mask of 
. politics, only to plunder; and who, incapable of 
the dignified and honourable feelings that may 
attach to party, cared nothing for the nation, 
or for political life, beyond what they could 
filch for their daily bread from the most pitiful 
sources of a contemptible popularity. It dis¬ 
heartened all his higher friends, the Duke of 
Portland, Fox, Grey, Burke, and the other 
leaders of opposition ; while it betrayed the 
prince’s name and cause into the hands of men 
who could not touch even royalty without leav¬ 
ing a' stain. - Finally, it destroyed all chance of 
happiness in his subsequent marriage; and was 
the chief ingredient iii that cup of personal anxiety 
and public evil which was so sternly forced to his 
lips almost to the close of his days. 

Fqx’s declaration in the house had given the 
first example of the pangs which the prince was 
to feel,.# It unquestionably threw dishonour on 
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^0 connexion. Yet, to expect Fox to retract his 
WDixb, and this too vhen their object was gained 
by the payment of the prince's debts, was utterly 
hopeless. Grey was then sounded;* but he 
declined this singular office. Sheridan was the 
next resource; and, with that miserable pliancy, 
which, in him, resulted less from a casual defer¬ 
ence to the will of others, than from a total want 
of moral elevation, a guilty caHousncss to the ])rin- 
ciple of self-respect, he undertook to equivocate 
the house into sufferance. In allusion to the 
prince’s offer, through Fox, to undergo an examin¬ 
ation in the lords, he affectedly said, —that the 
house deseiv^ed credit for decorum, in not taking 
advantage of the offer, and demanding such an 
inquiry. But while his royal highness’s feelings 
had been, doubtless, considered on the occasion, 
he must take the liberty of saying, however some 
might think it a subordinate consideration, that 
there was another person, entitled, in every deli¬ 
cate and honourable mind, to the same attention; 
one whom he would not otherwise venture to de¬ 
scribe, or allude to, but by saying it was a name 
which malice or ignorance alone could attempt to 
injure, and whose character and conduct claimed 
and were entitled to the truest respect.” 

Nothing could be more filmy than this veil; 
and nothing more contemptible than the conduct 


* Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 
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of th4 man \«^ho exhibited himself thus ready to ^ 

4 

cast it, thin as it was, .across^ the eyes of the 
house. . But the question had been settled long 
before; th^ equivocation was scornfully left un¬ 
disturbed, and the individuals were given over to 
that tardy pi*udence which will learn- no lessons 
but from misfortune. 

A second and more bitter proof of the public 
feelings rapidly followed. In October, 1788, 
symptoms of that disease of the mind, which after¬ 
wards broke out into such violence, were apparent 
in the king. In November the fears of the nation 
were confirmed; and, in the midst of a strong ex¬ 
pression of public sorrow, it was declared expedi¬ 
ent to provide for the government of the country. 

On the occasion of a similar, but slighter at¬ 
tack, in 1765, his majesty’s speech to parliament, 
on his recovery, declared, that the “ thoughts 
with which the memory of his illness affected 
him, touching the welfare of his people and his 
children, urged him to propose to its considera¬ 
tion, whether it might not be expedient to vest 
in him the power of appointing, from time to time, 
by instruments in writing, under his sign manual, 
the queen, or some other person of the royal 
jpaimily usually residing in Great Britain, to be the 
ll^fiGrdian of any of his children, who might suc¬ 
ceed to the throne before the age of'eighteen; 


• April 24, 1765. 
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and to be regent of the kingdom until his suc¬ 
cessor should attain that age, subject to the 
restrictions and regulations specified in* the act 
made on occasion of his fathers death.—The 
regent so appointed to be assisted by a council, 
composed of the several persons who, by reason 
of their dignities and offices, were constituted 
members of the council established by that act, 
together with those whom they might think proper 
to leave to his majesty’s nomination.”* 

A bill on this principle, but with considerable 
modifications relative to the individuals who might 
be appointed to the regency and guardianship, 
was passed in the same year.f 

The recurrence of the king’s illness made the 
immediate meeting of parliament necessary; and 
on the 20th of November, the day to which it had 
been prorogued, the session began. But the opi¬ 
nions of the royal physicians were still so dubious; 
and both ministers and opposition were still so 
imperfectly prepared for any direct measures, that 
a fortnight’s adjournment was agreed on without 
difficulty. 

Fox was then absent on a foreign tour; but he 
had been sent for, and was expected hourly. In the 
mean time, Sheridan appears to have acted as the 
chief counsellor of opposition, in which capacity ^ 
he addressed the following letter to the prince:J— 


* April 24,1765. f May 15,1765. t Moore^s Life of Sheridan. 
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“ Sir,—From the intelligence of to-day, we 
are led to think that Pitt will make something 
more of e speech, in moving to adjourn, on Thurs¬ 
day, than was at first imagined. In this case, we 
presume your royal highness will be of opinion 
that we must not be totally silent. I possessed 
Payne* yesterday with my sentiments on the line 
of cond uct which appears to me best to be adopted 
on this occasion, that they might be submitted to 
your royal highneSs’s consideration; and I take 
the liberty of repeating my firm conviction, that 
it will greatly advance your royal highness’s 
credit, and, in case of events, lay the strongest 
grounds to baffle every attempt at opposition to 
your royal highness’s just claims and rights, that 
the language of those who may be in any sort 
suspQcted of knowing your royal highness’s wishes 
and feelings, should be that of great moderation 
in disclaiming all party views, and avowing the 
utmost readiness to acquiesce in any reasonable 
delay. 

“ At the same time, I am perfectly aware 
of the arts which will be practised, and the 
advantages which some people will attempt to 
gain by time. But I am equally convinced, 
titrt'li third party will soon appear, whose efforts 
may, in the most decisive manner, prevent 


* Captain Payne (afterwards Admiral), the prince’s private 
secretary. 
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this Sort of situation and* proceeding from con- 
tifiuing long« 

“ Payne will probably have submitted to your 
royal highness more fully my idea on this subject, 
towards which I have already taken some success- 
'ful steps. Your royal highness will, I am sure, 
have the goodness to pardon the freedom with 
which I give my opinion ; after which I have only 
to add,.that whatever your royal highness’s judg¬ 
ment decides, shall be the pride of my conduct, 
and will undoubtedly be so to others.” 

Those negotiations are now chiefly valuable for 
the light which they throw on human nature. Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was destined to afford the chief 
illustration. His lordship, so well known as a lead¬ 
ing lawyer, and a clamorous partisan, wasespepially 
a boaster of immaculate principle. The present 
transaction shewed him to be also a low intriguer 
and a contemptible hypocrite. While he sat at 
the council-table of the ministry he was intriguing 
with opposition; while he was intriguing with op¬ 
position he was watching the king’s physicians; and 
the moment he was assured, from the king’s symp¬ 
toms, that he might cheat both ministers and oppo¬ 
sition—without the loss of his place! he marched 
down to the house, proclaimed himself the inalien¬ 
able servant of the throne, and obtested Heavien, in 
language little short of blasphemy, iMt—** when¬ 
ever he forgot his king, might his God forget him.” 
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Sheridan’s allusioi^ to “ the third party,” 
referred to Thurlow. This negotiation took Fox 
by surprise, who had been previously pledged to 
give the seals to Loughborough. .Thurlow, how¬ 
ever, was now hired, and must have his hire; to 
which Fox, after no slight struggle with himself, 
acceded. His letter on the subject is a striking 
instance of the vexatious compliances, to which 
men are sometimes driven, who seem to be at 
the height of their ambition, and whom the world 
looks on as carrying every thing by their will. 

Dear Sheridan,—I have swallowed the pill; 
a most bitter one it was,— and have written to 
Lord Loughborough, whose answer must, of course, 
be content. What is to be done next ? Should 
the prince hiqaself, or you, or I, or Warren, speak 
to the chancellor ? The objection to the last is, 
that he must probably wait for an opportunity, 
and that no time is to be lost. Pray tell me what 
is to be done. I am convinced, after all, the 
negotiation will not succeed, and am not sure 
that I am sorry for it. I do not remember feel¬ 
ing so uneasy about any political thing I ever did 
in my life. Call if you can. 

“ Your’s ever, C. J. F." 

I 

It is astonishing to see how feebly a sense of 
public deceacy or personal honour sometimes 
acts upon the minds of men accustomed to the 
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traffic of politics. In Th^low, we have the« in¬ 
stance of an individual at the head of an honourable 
profession, and therefore doubly bound tb think of 
character; opnlent, and therefore under no heces- 

4 * ^ 

sity of consulting the increase of his means; a(^ 
vanced in life, and therefore at once destitute of 
the excuses of young ambition, and incapaUe' of 
the long enjoyment of power; and yet involving 
himself in a labyrinth of falsehood and self-degra¬ 
dation, for the wretched purpose of retaining place. 
There is a just pleasure in being able to state after 
this, that he lost the object of his scandalous com¬ 
promise. He retained the name of chancellor, 
but he lost alike the public respect attached to his 
rank, and the real power of a cabinet minister. 
The hollowness of his colleague could not escape 
the eye of Pitt. He suffered him, to linger for 
a while in a condition of half-confidence in the 
cabinet, which must have been a perpetual tor¬ 
ment to his haughty heart; but even the half¬ 
confidence at length changed into open bickering, 
and Pitt was said to have charged him with direct 
inefficiency, as a man who proposed nothing, op¬ 
posed every thing, and gave way to every thing.” 
Thurlow’s day was now done; the prize had slipped 
from his hands; and, with abilities and professional 
knowledge which might have made him one of 
the pillars of the state, he rapidly sank into the de- 

t 

serveddecayof a selfish and unprincipled politician. 

The Chancellor"^ brutal manners in private life. 
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j' and insolence on the til^chy were, ai they always 
air^, tji^pai4 by private and public disgust. His habit 
of execration on all subjects was notorious, and 
excited a still deeper aversion"; and it was equally 
an .error in opposition and in ministers, to have 
sutFered themselves to negotiate with a man whose 
merited unpopularity must have heavily encum¬ 
bered any party which he espoused. In the 
crowd of pamphlets^ and verses produced by the 
struggle, Thurlow was not forgotten; he figured 
at great length in the “ Probationary Odes,” 
where he is represented as expectorating curses 
on every public name; or, as an epigram ex¬ 
pressed it,— 

“ Here bully Thurlow flings his gall 
Alike on foes and friends; 

Blazing, like blue devils at Vauxhall, 

With sulphur at both ends.” 

The Probationary Ode, after some verses too 
much in the style of his lordship’s vocabulary for 
quotation here, gives a strophe of calmer scorn ; 

“ Fired at her voice, I grow profane! ' 

A louder yet and yet a louder strain; 

To Thurlow's lyre more daring notes belong. 

Now tremble every rebel soul, 

While on the foes of Gleorge I roll 

The deep-toned execrations of my song. ‘ ‘ 

* In vain my brother’s piety more meek, 

Would preach my kindling fury to repose; 

Like Balaam's ass, were be inspired to speak, 

Twere vain, I go to Curse my prince’s foes,” 
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But Thurlow’s treachefy, even at the moment 
when he was probably surest of having ^c^d- 
wihked both parties, was ludicrously visible to 
tile new and old colleagues, whom he was equally 
ready to deceive. He even raised an open laugh 
against him at the council-table, by coming in 
with the prince’s hat in his hand, which, in the 
confusion of his double plot, he had carried 
from a Carlton-house conference. Fox and his 
friends were fully aware of his perfidy. A 
letter from Lord Loughborough, who watched 
him with the keenness of a rival candidate, lays 
bare the chancellor’s policy. Thurlow had con¬ 
trived to obtain permission to visit the king dur¬ 
ing hjs illness, and thus ascertain the chances 
of recovery; a knowledge which he employed for 
the due regulation of his own conscience. This 
privilege the letter deprecates, as giving him the 
entire advantage of position. It is addressed to 
Sheridan. 

“ The chancellor’s object evidently is to make 
his way by himself, and he has managed hitherto 
as- one very well practised in that game. His 
conversations both with you and with Mr. Fox, 
were encouraging; but at the same time checked 
all explanations on his part, under a pretence of 
delicacy towards his colleagues. When he iSt 
them » to Salt-hill, and contrived to dine at 
Wind^, he certainly took a step that most men 
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would have felt not very delicate in its a^pear- 
aqce; and, unless there was some privsite under¬ 
standing betvveen him and them, not altogether 
fair; especially if you add to it the sort of conver¬ 
sation he held with regard to them, 

** I cannot help thinking that the difficulties 
of managing the patient have been excited or im¬ 
proved, to lead to the proposal of his inspection, 
(without the princ^ being conscious of it); for, by 
that situation, he gains an easy and frequent 

s 

access to him, and an opportunity of possessing the 
confidence of the queen. I believe this the more, 
from the account of the tenderness that he shewed 
at the first interview, for 1 am sure it is not in his 
character to feel any. With a little instruction 
from Lord Hawksbury, the sort of management 
that was carried on by means of the princess 
dowager, in the early part of the reign, may easily 
be practised. 

** In short, I think he will try to find the keif 
of the back stairs, and with that in his pocket, 
take any situation that preserves his access, and 
enables hiiq to hold a line between different 
parties.” 

It was while all those vigilant eyes were fixed 
upon him, with every movement watched, ridi¬ 
culed, and scorned; with the whole ordnance of 
party pointed against him, and readj||^p give 
fire at the first signal; that this noble/iritriguer,' 
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plumed in the full triumph of having escaped 
detection, came, down to the house, and 
astonished his brother peers by a burst of un¬ 
expected piety. But he was not suffered to 
remain long under this delusion. A storm of 
contempt and reproof was poured upon him by 
opposition. Thiirlow had contrived to weep in 
the delivery of his speech. His tears were a new 
source of ridicule; his reluctant piety was held 
up in contrast with his life; and the chancellor’s 
name was from that day a watchword for every 
thing worthless in political tergiversation. 

An epitaph from some unknown pen, con¬ 
densed the public feelings on the occasion: — 

TO THE MEMORY OF - 

Here lies, beneath the prostituted mace, 

A patriot, with but one base wish — for place : 

Here lies, beneath th(; prostituted purse, 

A peer, with But one talent,—how to curse; 

Here lies, beneath the prostituted gown, 

T!ie guardian of all honour—but his own ; 

Statesman, with but one rule his steps to guide — 

To shun the sinking, take the rising side ; 

Judge, with but one base law — to serve the time. 

And see in wealth no weakness, power no crime ; 
Christian, with but one value for the name, 

The scoffer’s prouder privilege — to blaspheme; 

Briton, with but one hope — to live a slave. 

And dig in deathless infamy his grave. 


The details of the royal illness must be passed 
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over. There would be neither wisdom nor feelins 
in now recalling to the public, mind the circum¬ 
stances of an affliction which then threw the 
empire into sorrow, and which* still must give 
pain to bosoms which it is our duty to honour. 
But the transactions arising from it are invalu¬ 
able, as a lesson to partisanship. 

To make the prince unrestricted regent, would 
have been to make him virtually king for the time, 
and. to have made Fox “ viceroy over him.” The 
prospect was dazzling, but there were difficulties 
in the way. The royal fortress stood upon a hill, 
which was not to be stormed even by the bold¬ 
ness and vigour of opposition, while it continued 
loaded with the restraints of law, popular rights, 
and personal declarations and pledges of all kinds. 
But the time pressed; every hour added to the 
strength of the garrison ; and Fox took the gallant 
resolution of cutting away his Whig encumbrances, 
and assaulting the battlements in the unembar¬ 
rassed right of despotism. 

“ I have heard,” exclaimed he, of prece¬ 
dents for binding the regent; but I can find none 
existing for laying a hand on an heir-apparent 
of full capacity and age to exercise power. It 
behoves then the house to waste not a moment, 
but to proceed with all becoming speed and dili¬ 
gence to restore the sovereign power and the 
exercise of the royal authority. From what I 
have read, of history, from the ideas I have 
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formed of the law, and, what is still more pre¬ 
cious, of the spirit of the coAstitution; I declare 
that I have not, in my mind, a doubt that I 
should think m'yself culpable, if I did not take 
the first opportunity of saying, that in the pre¬ 
sent condition of his majesty, his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales has as clear, as express a 
right to exercise the power of sovereignty, during 
the continuance of the illness and incapacity with 
which it has pleased God to afflict his majesty, 
as in the case of his majesty’s having undergone 
a natural demise.” 

This was such a palpable abandonment of the 
first principles of constitutional law, as is to be 
accounted for only by that frenzy which sometimes 
seizes on powerful understandings, when assailed 
by more powerful passions. Fox was evidently 
inflamed, by the sight of all the objects of his 
ambition within his grasp, into the desperate expe¬ 
riment of casting away his character, and leaving 
it to success to justify tiie rejection of his princi¬ 
ples. By his language he had nullified the power 
of parliament and the nation alike. “ The cir* 
cumstance to be provided for,” he repeated, ‘*did 
not depend on their deliberations as a house of 
parliament,—it rested elsewhere.” This ** else¬ 
where” was the hereditary right of the prince to 
assume the throne, in scorn of parliament, and 
without restriction. Sheridan followed him, and 
presumptuously warned the house of the danger 
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of provoking” the prince’s assertion of his claim. 
But Pitt instantly threw back the menace, in lan¬ 
guage which found an indignant echo in the house 
and the nation. 

“ We have now,” said he, ** an additional 
reason for asserting the authority of the house, 
and defining the boundaries of right; when the 
deliberative faculties of parliament are invaded, 
and an indecent menace is thrown out to awe 
our proceedings. I trust the house will do its 
duty, in defiance of any threat. Men, who feel 
their native freedom, will not submit to a threat, 
however high the authority from which it may 
come.” 

But Fox was the great antagonist, and it 
was over him that Pitt exulted with the loftiest 
sense of superiority. When he heard him utter 
the ominous sentence, declaring the regent’s in¬ 
dependence of parliament, he turned round to the 
member who sat next him, and, with a brightened 
countenance, and striking his thigh triumphantly, 
said, —"" I’ll un-whig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life.”* 

Pitt, now master of the house, and secure of 
the national support, urged his measures vigor¬ 
ously ; and in the committee on the state of the 
nation .-f carried, by a division of 268 to 204, after 
a long debate, the two resolutions: first, that 
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:^ef<e-WHS an i&tamij^D of the royal aafbortly 
and secondly, " that it wa6 the duty of the two 
hou^s of parUament to supply that defect." The 
next step takep by the triumphant minister was 
to embody his intentions in a letter to his'' royal 

highness: — 


»* Sir, — The proceedings in parliament being 
now brought to a point, which will render it 
necessary to propose to the house of commons 
the particular measures to be taken for supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority during the present interval; and your 
royal highness having some time since signified 
your pleasure that any communication on this 
subject should be in writing, I take the liberty 
of respectfully entreating your royal highness’s 
permission to submit to your consideration the 
outlines of the plan, which his majesty’s confi¬ 
dential servants humbly conceive (according to 
the best judgment which they are able to form), 
to be proper to be proposed in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“ It is their humble opinion, that your royal 
highness should be empowered to exercise the 
royal authority, in the name and on the behalf 
of his majesty, during his majesty’s illness; and 
to do all acts which might legally be done by 
his majesty; with provisions, nevertheless, that 
the care of his majesty’s royal j)erson, and the 
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management of his majei^ty’s household, and the 
direction and apfmintment of the officers and 
servants therein, should be in^the queen, under 
such regulations as may be thought necessary. 
That the power to be exercised by your royal 
highness should not extend to the granting •real 
or personal property of the king, (except as far 
as relates to the renewal of leases,) to the grant¬ 
ing any office in reversion, or to the granting, for 
any other term t^an during his .majesty’s plea¬ 
sure, any pension, or any office whatever, except 
such as must by law be granted for life, or 
during good behaviour; nor to the granting any 
rank or dignity of the peerage of this realm to 
any person except his majesty’s issue, who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

" Those are the chief points which have 
occurred to bis majesty’s servants. I beg leave 
to add, that their ideas are formed on the sup¬ 
position that his majesty’s illness is only tem¬ 
porary, and may be of no long duration. It 
may be difficult to fix beforehand the precise 
period for which those provisions ought to last; 
but if, unfortunately, his majesty’s illness should 
be protracted to a more distant period than there 
is reason at present to imagine, it will be o*pen 
hereafter to the wisdom of parliament, to re¬ 
consider these provisions whenever the circum¬ 
stances appear to call for it. 

“ If your royal highness should be pleased to 
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rei^ire any furtiier explanation on the sobject, 
and should condescend to signify your orders 
that I should have the hCnour of attending your 
royal highness for that purpose, or to i^|imate 
any other mode in which your royal highness 
may wish to receive such explanation, I shall re¬ 
spectfully wait your royal highness's commands. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With the utmost deference and submission, 

‘‘ Sir, 

** Your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and devoted servant, 

« W. PITT ” 

“ Downing Street^ Titesday Night, Dec, 30, 1788/' 


The prince’s letter in answer attracted re¬ 
markable attention, from its tone of dignity, 
and its general grave excellence as a compo¬ 
sition. All the leading persons of the prince’s 
councils were named as the writers, and each 
with some degree of plausibility; but the votes 
fell chiefly on Sheridan. . However, the question 
is cleared up at last, and the authorship is given 
to Burke, on the testimony of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
and the following note of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot (Lord Minto), Jan. 31, 1789; 

“ There was not a word of the prince’s letter 
to Pitt mine. It was originally Burke's, altered 
a little, but not improved, by Sheridan and other 
critics. 

“ The answer made by the prince yesterday, 
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to the* address of the two houses was en^ire\y 
mine, and done in a great hurry, half an hour 
before it was to be delivered.'-* 

Answer to Mr, Pitt's Letter^ delivered by his Royal 
Highness to the Lord Chancellor^ Jan. 1, 1789. 

i 

“ The Prince of Wales learns from Mr. Pitt’s 
letter that the proceedings in parliament are now 
in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according to 
the intimation in his former letter, to communi¬ 
cate to the prince the outlines of the plan which 
his majesty’s confidential servants conceive to 
be proper to be proposed in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“ Concerning the steps already taken by Mr. 
Pitt, the prince is silent. Nothing done by the 
two houses of parliament can be a proper subject 
of his animadversion ; but when, previously to 
any discussion in parliament, the outlines of a 
scheme of government are sent for his consi¬ 
deration, in which it is proposed that he shall 
be personally and principally concerned, and by 
which the royal authority and the public welfare 
may be deeply affected; the priace would be 
unjustifiable, were he to withhold an explicit 
declaration of his sentiments. His silence might 
be construed into a previous approbation of a 
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jllaii, the accompllshflient of which, every motive 
of duty to his father and sovereign, as well as 
of regard for the public*interest, obliges Iiini to 
consider as injurious to both. 

** In the state of deep distress in which the 
prince- and the whole royal family were involved, 
by the heavy calamity which has fallen upon 
the king, and at a moment when government, 
deprived of its chief energy and support, seemed 
peculiarly to need the cordial and united aid of 
all descriptions of good subjects, it was not 
expected by the prince that a plan should be 
offered to his consideration, by which govern¬ 
ment was to be rendered difficult, if not imprac¬ 
ticable,, in the hands of any person intended to 
represent the king’s authority, much less in the 
hands of his eldest sun, the heir-apparent of his 
kingdoms, and the person most bound to the 
maintenance of his majesty’s just prerogatives 
and authority, as well as most interested in the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the glory of the 
people. 

“ The prince forbears to remark on the several 
parts of the sketch of the plan laid before him; 
he apprehends it must have been formed with 
sufficient deliberation to preclude the probability 
of any argument of his producing an alteration 
of .sentiment in the projectors of it; but he trusts 
with confidence to the wisdom and justice of 
parliament, when the whole of this subject, and 
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the cirtumstances connected with it^ shall come 
under their deliberation. 

“ He observes, thefefore, only generally on 
the heads communicated by Mr. Pitt, and it 
is with deep regret that the prince makes the 
observation, that he sees in the contents of that 
paper a project for producing weakness, dis¬ 
order, and insecurity, in every branch of the 
administration of affairs; a project for dividing 
the royal family from each other, for separating 
the court from the state; and therefore,. by dis¬ 
joining government from its natural and accus¬ 
tomed support, a scheme for disconnecting the 
authority to command service from the powers 
of animating it by reward, and for allotting to 
the prince all the invidious duties of govern¬ 
ment without the means of softening them to 
the public by any one act of grace, favour, or 
benignity. 

“ The prince’s feelings on contemplating this 
plan are also rendered still more painful by 
observing, that it is not founded on any general 
principle, but is calculated to infuse jealousies 
and suspicions (wholly groundless, he trusts), in 
that quarter whose confidence it will ever be 
the first pride of his life to merit and obtain. 

“ With regard to the motive and object of the 
limitations and restrictions proposed, the prince 
can have but little to observe. No light or in¬ 
formation is offered him by his majesty’s ministers 
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on ^0^, points. They have informed him what 
the powers are which fhdy mean to refuse him, 
hot ip^lhey are withheld. 

“The prinile, however,,holding as |j^ does, 
that it is an undoubted and fundamental prin- 
^ciple of this, constitution, that the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown are vested there as a 
trust for the benefit of the people, and that they 
. are sacred only as they are necessary to the pre¬ 
servation of that poise and balance of the consti¬ 
tution which experience has proved to be the 
true security of the liberty of the subject, must 
be allowed to observe, that tlie plea of public 
utility ought to be strong, manifest, and urgent, 
which calls for the extinction or suspension of 
any one of those essential rights in the supreme 
power or its representative, or which can justify 
the prince in consenting, that in his person 
an experiment shall be made to ascertain 
with how small a portion of the kingly power 
the executive government of this country may 
be carried on. 

“ The prince has only to add, that if se¬ 
curity for his majesty’s repossessing his rightful 
government, whenever it shall please Providence, 
in bounty to the country, to remove the. calamity 
with which he is afflicted, be any part of the 
object of this plan; the prince has only to be 
convinced that any measure is necessary, or even 
conducive to that end, to be the first to urge it, 
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as th^ preliminary and paramount consideration 
of any settlement in ^hlch hQ would consent to 
share. 

If attention to what is presumed might be 
his majesty’s fi^elings and wishes on the happy 
day of his recovery be the object, it is with the 
truest sincerity the prince expresses his firm con¬ 
viction, that no event would be more repugnant 
to the feelings of his royal father, than the know¬ 
ledge that the government of his son and repre¬ 
sentative had exhibited the sovereign power of 
the realm in a state of degradation, of curtailed 
authority, and diminished energy—a state hurtful 
in practice to the prosperity and good govern¬ 
ment of his people, and injurious in its precedent 
to the security of the monarch and the rights of 
his family. 

“ Upon that part of the plan which regards 
the king’s real and personal property, the prince 
feels himself compelled to remark, that it was not 
necessary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper to suggest to 
the prince, the restraint he proposes against his 
granting away the king’s real and personal pro¬ 
perty. The prince does not conceive that, 
during the king’s life, he is by law entitled to 
make any such grant; and he is sure that he has 
never shewn the smallest inclination to possess 
any such power. But it remains with Mr. Pitt 
to consider the eventual interests of the royal 
family, and to provide a proper and natural 
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security against the mismanagement of them by. 
others. 

• ♦ 

** The prince has discharged an indispensable 
duty, in thus giving his free opinion on the plan 
submitted to his consideration. 

" His conviction of the evil which may arise 
to the king’s interests, to the peace and happiness 
of the royal family, and to the safety and welfare 
of the nation, from the government of the country 
r^^ining longer in its present maimed and de¬ 
bilitated state, outweighs, in the prince’s mind, 
every other consideration, and will determine him 
to undertake the painful trust imposed upon him 
by the present melancholy necessity, (which, of 
all the king’s subjects, he deplores the most,) in 
full confidence that the affection and loyalty to 
the king, the experienced attachment to the house 
of Brunswick, and the generosity which has al¬ 
ways distinguished this nation, will carry him 
through the many difficulties inseparable from 
this critical situation, with comfort to himself, 
with honour to the king, and with advantage to 
the public. 

(Signed) “ G. P.” 

“ Carlton House, January 2, 1789.” 

The minister suffered no further delay to take' 
place; but brought in his propositions, and car¬ 
ried them by large majorities, in the face of the 
' whole strength of opposition, armed with protests. 
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motions, and the formidable resistance of the blood- 
royal. The Dukes of York,'Cumberland, and fifty- 
five other peers, signed a remonstrance against the 
restrictions. The princes of the royal family even 
expressly refused to suffer their names to appear 
in the commission for opening the session. But 
Pitt was not to be shaken; the first reading of 
the bill was boldly carried in the commons ;* and 
another week had brought it to the verge of com¬ 
mitment; when the struggle was stopped at once, 
by the cheering intelligence that the king’s illness 
was already giving way, and that within a short 
time a perfect recovery might be expected. 
Those tidings, which diffused sincere joy through 
the nation, were speedily confirmed; and within 
a month, a commission for holding the parliament 
was issued by the king. 

This had been the lottery of politics. If the 
prince had ascended the throne, even with limited 
powers. Fox and his friends would have obtained 
every wish which it was in the regent’s power to 
realise. A turn of chance flung them into poli¬ 
tical exile; and the minister used his first leisure 
unhesitatingly to punish the symptoms of wavering 
among his own followers : the Duke of Queens- 
berry. Lords Carteret and Malmesbury, and the 
Marquess of Lothian, were summarily dismissed 
from office; but it was in Ireland, where the 
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defection had been more glaring, that vengeance 
and justice were .gratified together, in a sweeping 
exclusion of functionaries venturous enough to 
speculate on* London politics, and criminal enough 
to speculate on the wrong side. 

Yet the wit and eloquence of opposition were 
never more conspicuous than in those disastrous 
debates. Sheridan was in a perpetual glow; and, 
whether sportive or sarcastic^ was the delight of 
the house. 

“ I am staggered,” said he, “ when I hear 
Dr. Willis’s assertions.* I hear him attribute his 
majesty’s illness to twenty-seven years of study, 
abstinence, and labour; and he tells us that his 
medicine has cured ail this. What must I think 
of Dr. Willis, when I hear that his physic can, in 
one day, overcome the effects of seven and twenty 
years’ hard exercise, seven and twenty years’ 
study, and seven and twenty years’ abstinence? 
It is impossible for me to preserve gravity on 
such a subject. It reminds one of the nostrums 
that are to cure this or that malady, and also 
disappointments in love^ and long sea voyages 

In allusion to a charge of insincerity in the 
minister, he declared “ that he believed the right 
honourable gentleman sincere' in his intention, 
though he did not profess Dr. Willis’s gift, that 
of seeing hearts by looking into countenances. 
He remembered the doctor’s telling the Com¬ 
mittee, ‘ that he could thus see the heart of any 
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man, whether he was sick or not.’ And tV\e de- 
riaration apfHjared to have particularly aUii'iMed 

the right honourable gent\eman.'’ 

The restrictions had left the regent the power 
of making war and peace; but had prohibited his 
making any change in the household. Sheridan 
treoted this reserve with unceasing ridicule. 

Talk of his majesty’s feelings when he shall 
recover, and find hjs household changed. We 
are to be told that his feelings would be less 
shocked to learn that the constitution of the 
country was changed, or pert of his dominions, by 
an unjust war, lost; or, by a foolish peace, ceded 
to foreign potentates. What was this, but like 
a man who, having entrusted his mansion to 
a person, in his absence, to take care of it, and 
finding it gone to ruin, and the winds of heaven 
suffered to blow through every part of it, the 
enclosures to be broken, the sheep to be shorn, 
and all exposed to ruin and decay; yet should 
have no regret for those things, but feel all his 
anxiety awakened for a few looking-glasses and 
worthless gilt lumber locked up in an old-fashioned 

drawing room.” 

V Burke’s appeals to the house were in a 
loftier style, and'distinctly shewed that he had 
already formed those views, which were to be yet 
developed in his immortal work on the French 

revolution. 

I consider myself,” said he, “ fully justified 
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in asserting that Great Britain is governed by a 
hereditary monarchy. Heaven forbid it should 
ever prove otherwise: it is our powerful barrier, 
our strong ram'part, against the ambition of man¬ 
kind. It says to the most aspiring, ‘ thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther:’ it shelters the subject 
from the tyranny of illegal tribunals, bloody pro¬ 
scriptions, and the long train of evils attendant 
upon the distractions of ill-gui4ed and unprincipled 
republics.” 

His opinion of Thurlow was contemptuously 
avowed. “ What is to*be done when the crown 
is in a deliquiuml It is intended, we are told, to 
set up a man with black brows, and a large wig, to 
be a scarecrow to the tw'o houses, and give a fic¬ 
titious assent in the royal name.” 

The chancellor’s tears had excited great ridi¬ 
cule ; but it was left for Burke to give him the 
castigation due to his hoary hypocrisy. “ The 
other house are not yet recovered from that ex¬ 
traordinary burst of the pathetic which had been 
exhibited the other evening; they have not yet 
dried their eyes, nor been restored to their pla¬ 
cidity. The tears shed on that occasion were not 
the tears of patriots for dying laws, but of lords for 
expiring places. They were the ‘ iron tears that 
flowed down Pluto’s cheek,’ and rather resembled 
the dismal bubbling of Styx, than the gentle 
streams of Aganippe. 

“ In fact, they were tears for his majesty’s 
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bread. There is a manifest difference between 
this house and the other, between plebeians and 
patricians. We, in an old-fashioned way, would 

4 

have said—‘ If we could no longer'serve the king, 
we will no longer receive his wages, we will no 
longer eat his bread.’ But the lords of the house¬ 
hold held a different language; they would stick 
by the king’s loaf as long as a single cut of it 
remained. They would fasten on the crust, and 
gnaw it while two crumbs of it held together; 
and they would proudly declare at the same time, 
that it was the honour of the service, the dignity of 
the office, which alone they regarded. The lords 
of the household were beyond the reach of in¬ 
fluence; they were a set of saints and philoso¬ 
phers, ‘ superior to the lusts of the flesh and the 
vanities of this world.’ ” 


By a fiction of law, the great seal was to 
represent the royal authority, and under this sem¬ 
blance of a king the session was to be opened. 
For this singular substitution the valid plea was, 
the necessity of the case. But it was too open to 
burlesque to escape Burke, who, amid the laughter 
of the house, turned it in all the lights of vindictive 


pleasantry. 

“ I cannot, for my soul,” he exclaimed “ un¬ 
derstand the means of this art magic, any more 
than I can doubt the purpose. I see a phantom 
raised. But I never heard of one being raised in 
a family, but for the purpose of robbing the. house. 
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The^ whole ceremonial, instead of being a repre¬ 
sentative of the, forms of the constitution, is a 
masquerade, a mummery, a piece of buffoonery, 
used to ridicdle every form of government. A 
phantom conjured up to fright propriety and drive 
it from the isle; a spectre, to which, as to Ban- 
quo’s ghost, it might be said— 

‘ Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide Ihee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 

Thou hast nq speculation in those eyes 
That thou dost glare with!’ ” 


In adopting Fox’s words, that the limitations 
of the regency went to establish a republic, and 
that it would have been the manlier way to call 
for a republic at once; Burke burst into a strain 
of lofty scorn, which may have suggested the 
famous apostrophe—“ O calumniated crusaders! 
O tame and feeble Cervantes!’’—in Fox’s letter 
to the electors of Westminster. 

“A republic! do I hate a republic? No. 
But it cannot be speculated upon, according to 
• the principles of our constitution : I love, I adore 
the true principles of a republic ; but is this the 
mode of instituting a republic ?” 

“ O republic, how art thou libelled! how art 
thou prostituted, buffooned, and burlesqued! O 
fabric! built after so many ages, and cemented 
by the blood of so many patriots,' how art thou 
degraded! As well might it be said that the 
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creatures of the Opera-house were representatives 
of heroes, the true and perfect Caesars, Catos, 
and Brutuses, as that strange and jumbled chaps 
the representative of a real republic!” 

The India bill had been the death-blow of 
the original Whigs; the regency question was all 
but the death-blow of the party which assumed 
the name. Disunion and discredit fell upon them 
from that hour; opposition lost its final hold on the 
national confidence’; and though partisanship was 
still active, and profession as loud as ever, the 
empire looked upon it thenceforth in its true light, 
that of a mere combination to drive ministers 
from their places, and to usurp them in their own 
persons. The three leaders of opposition were 
equally conscious that their cause was lost, and 
this consciousness was not relieved by the feeling 
that any one of them had exhibited the prudence 
essential to great successes. Fox's assertion of 
the extravagant right of the prince, had given the 
first advantage of the field to his antagonist. 
Sheridan’s still more obnoxious threat of royal ven- 
«:eance had embittered the constitutional offence 

O 

by personal indignation; and Burke's wild indul¬ 
gence in the impulses of an uncontrollable fancy 
had dazzled his friends to the edge of a precipice, 
from which to retreat was ignominy, while to 

advance was ruin. 

There can now be no doubt that the triumph of 
opposition would have been the defeat of the law; 
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and that'1;he doors of parliament might as well be 
closed at once, when an unlimited regent, in his 
own misinterpreted right, set his foot upon the 
step of the throne. 

Burke’s dissatisfaction was well known; and a 
brief but sufficiently expressive record of it is pre¬ 
served in a letter to his Irish friend, Lord Charle- 
mont.* — “Perpetual failure,” said he, “even 
though nothing in that failure can be fixed on the 
improper choice of the object, or the injudicious 
choice of means, will detract every day more and 
more from a man’s credit, until he ends without 
success and without reputation. In fact, a con¬ 
stant pursuit even of the best objects, without 
adequate instruments, detracts something from the 
opinion of a man’s judgment. This, 1 think, may 
in part be the cause of the inactivity of others of 
our friends who are in the vigour of life, and in pos¬ 
session of a great degree of lead and authority. 

“ I do not blame them, though I lament that 
state of the public mind in which the peoj)le can 
consider the exclusion of such talents and virtues 
from their service as a point gained to them. The 
only point in which I can find any thing to blame 
in these friends is, their not taking the efi'ectual 
means, which they certainly had in their power, 
of making an Honourable retreat from their pro¬ 
spect of power into the possession of reputation. 


• Hurdy’s Memoir. 
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by an effectual defence of themselves. ’There was 
an opportunity which was not made use of for 
the purpose, and which could scarcely have failed 
of turning the tables on their adversaries.” 

Such are the bitter fruits of political am¬ 
bition even in a noble mind, instinctively repel¬ 
lent of all the basenesses, that, while they sti¬ 
mulate the passions of meaner spirits, envenom 
their punishment. Burke knew nothing of those 
feelings which strew scorpions on the pillow of 
the artificial and perfidious ; yet this is the letter 
of a vexed heart, ready to exclaim that all vvas 
vanity. But his triumph was to come; and the 
time was now fast approaching when, with 
prouder objects in view than a struggle for the 
narrow distinctions of office, he was to stand 
forth the champion of the surviving religion, man¬ 
liness, and loyalty of Europe; a light to England, 
and a redeeming honour to her legislature and her 
people. 

The king’s recovery had closed the contest in 
the English parliament; but the luckless fortune 
of Ireland reserved her for one of those blunders 
which are supposed to be indigenous to the soil. 
The Irish parliament had acknowledged the un¬ 
limited right of the regent almost by acclamation. 
There never had been a more precipitate worship 
of the rising sun. The Irish ministers were over¬ 
whelmed by this rush of new-born allegiance, or 
suffered themselves to swell the tide. All was 
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principled hypocrisy and magnanimous defection; 
and the holders of office, the wearers of blue and 

I 

green ribands, and the bearers of gold keys, black 
rods, and white sticks, exulted in being able to 
g\ve such costly attestation of their new faith, as 
the sacrifice of their badges on the altar of the 
regency. But from fraud the progress is easy to 
mountebankism, and from follv to faction. In 
the midst of this carnival of party success, per¬ 
fidy began to fix its eye on darker objects; mur¬ 
murs were heard that were little short of treason, 
the key-note of rebellion was touched more tliaii 
once in this chorus of new-born loyalty; and in 
the wild resolutions of the Irish Whigs, and their 
still wilder speeches, were first founded those 
just alarms, which predisposed the English cabinet 
to the calamitous measure of the Union. 

But, whatever might have been the original 
plot of the drama, it finished in characteristic 
burlesque. The last scene of the tragedy found 
a substitute in farce. The lord-lieutenant having 
naturally refused to make himself a culprit by 
forwarding the “ resolutions,” an embassage from 
the lords and commons was sent with them to 
London. The deputation reached London, and 
made their first bow to the prince, a week after 
the announcement of the king’s convalescence! 
Thus vanished into thin air the fabric of place, 
pension, and general spoil, which patriotism had 
erected with such triumphant anticipation. The 
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rewards of the deputies were a gracious answer 
from the prince, informing them that they were 
too late; and the shrinking thanks of the Irish 
parliament, conscious that it had committed an 
irreparable folly, and trembling through all its 
limbs at the just indignation of the throne. 

But, the first infliction was the laugh of the 
empire: caricatures of “ the six deputies riding 
on bulls,” and satirical squibs and verses of every 
kind, were poured upon this unhappy failure. 
Some of those sports of scorn may be still re¬ 
membered. 


fiPKJRAM.— The liuLL-RiDEus. 

Though Pats aro famerl for sportive skulls, 
This feut all feats surpasses ; 

For, not routent with breeding bulls, 
Those bulls are rode by asses. 


THE GLORIOUS HALF DOZEN. 

Six rogues have come over our pockets to pick, 

And dispose of their second-hand ware; 

To play the buffoon, and jump, tumble, and trick. 

But they’ve come—the day after the fair. 

\ 

Productions like those are made only for the 
moment; but one more, as giving the names of 
the commission, must be quoted. It is obviously 
founded on Horace’s Ode, “ Pastor quum tra- 


herct." 



a 
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^ THE PROPHECY. 

When the packet o*er the tide 
Bore lerne’s patriot pride, 

Harry Grattan’s delegates, 

Pregnant with a nation’s fates, 

Pondering all on bribes and places. 

Making all, all kinds of faces, 

Schemes of native thievery brewing. 

Scoundrels, made for fools’ undoing; 

While along the loaded deck 
Sickening lay the human wrect:. 

Right beneath the pilot's nose 
From the wave a phantom rose; 

Bull-necked, black-mouthed, water-bloated. 

Still buff-vested and blue-coated; 

Round of belly, round of chin, 

Thus began the shape of sin. 

Asses, from the land of asses. 

Ere your cargo this way passes, 

While your worships have an ear, 

Hear your true-blue Prophet, hear I 
Hear me, every party hack ! 

Scoffed at ye shall all come back, 

Scoffed at as the tools of tools, 

All incorrigible fools! 

Hear me, purse-bound, lack-brained Leinster! 

Model of an ancient spinster; 

Hear me, mountebank O’Neill, 

Tied to every rabble’s tail; 

Hear me, Conolly! the prime 
Of talkers against sense and time; 

Hear me, sullen Ponsonby! 

Thou of the place-hunting eye; 
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Hear me, Stewart, of beaux supreme, 
Thyself thy everlasting theme, 

Bold defier of the wave, 

(Thine’s a terra-Jirma grave); 

Hear me, simpering Charlemont, 
With thy Machiavellian front, 

With thy Opera lisp and smile, 
Israelite that knows no guile; 
Compound soft of softest cant, 
Faction’s gentle figurant. 


“ Hear me, dotards, one and all — 

Sudden scorn shall on you fall; 

Laughter follow on your track. 

Laughter drive you flying back; 

Scoffs from people, king, and prince ! 

Till your ass-skin withers wince. 

Not a dinner for your pains. 

Not a stiver for your gains; 

Till, though naked, not ashamed, 

All your patriot fires are tamed; 

Till your mob-bepelted souls 
Wish your senders at the poles. 

Curse the hour they first harangued. 

And long to see them drowned or hanged." 


Then, before their spell-bound view 
Dived the phantom buff and blue — 
Laughter from the Cambrian rocks 
Mingled with the name of Fox ; 
Laughter from the British main 
Came with clanks of lash and chain; 
Laughter in the tempest’s roar 
Rolled from cloud, and sea, and shore. 


The consternation of the ministerial deserters 
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in Ireland was^oijndless, and for pnce they were 

* 

. not disappointed.. They were cashiered in all 
directions. 'Office was cleared of every time- 
server of the wh'ole tribe; and the minister was 
justly said to have “ made more patriots in a 
day than 'patriotism had ever made in a year.” 
Sheridan’s brother Charles, the Irish secretary of 
war, was among the culprits, and was cast out 
like the rest. But his fall was^ softened by some 
unaccountable job, which gave him a pension of 
1200/. a year, with a reversion of 300/. to his 
wife! 

In England, the king’s recovery broke up as 
many dreams of office as were ever engendered 
between vanity and selfishness. Opposition had 
cut royal patronage into suits for every shape. 
Every partisan, and every partisan’s partisan, was 
to be provided for; and the whole loose and 
pauper mob who hang on the skirts of politics, 
were each to find a covering for his multitude of 
sins. To take the single instance of Sheridan him¬ 
self; he was to have the treasurership of the navy; 
an office totally unfit for his careless habits. But 
this was not the limit; his brother-in-law, Tickell, 
an idler, was to have a seat in parliament; and 
his associate, Richardson, another idler, was to 
have a commissionership of stamps. Who can 
regret that those caterpillars wete shaken off the 
public tree; or that the objects of a party, which 
thus Jinked itself with avaricd. and intrigue, were 
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defeated? The man must be fertile in tears who 
could griefve that an association for the purposes 
of plunder should be deprived of the public spoil; 
or that mercensOries should be Stripped of the 
honours due only to patriotism and virtue. 






CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRINCE S MARRIAGE. 


^i^ regency question drove the prinpe front 
^mics. No experiment could have’*been mdtie 
‘i^isneartening. Fond of popularity,' Bfe»*'sa^W^4t 
l^ush his last hope; relying on the wisddfc of 
his friends, he saw their councils ignomi&i^usly 
baffled, their connexion threatened by 'per^nal 
jealousy, and the great antagonist ^ both prince 
and party raised into undisputed power; whi^ 
attached to his royal father by duty, he found his 
‘persqjnal conduct the object of reproof, and his de¬ 
fence answered only by. more open displeasure. 

H, The result was disastrous to himself, to Ihe 
^ ^ ^ 
jj^n^dom, and to the king. It abandoned ihiip 

to*-pursuits still more obnoxious than tljose of 

jpuhlic ambition. It encouraged his natural taste 

.ibr those indulgences, which, however CQihtnotii 

to wealth and rank, are in all their shaped hosiile' 

■to the practical values and high-minded^urpbiei^ 

of life; and it embarrassed his' circumstances, 

un^ pressed by creditors, anl entangle^by a' 

'iKi^ihide of nameless perpldxitieg^ he 

^iiqiseif tp be urged int^ a--marriage,, .formed - 



without ia; 

blttemesK {^od ‘vexation litftil it& closer 

«• * * V \ ' *♦* 

It 'Was ^Md,^ tiv^t at this period a ’^rc^tt^G^wa^ 

made ife - tnUrfsts^ by the printfe'^o~ accept the" 

vi^erojaky of Ireland; a situation for which, he 

would have been highly fitted, by his altach- 

nfbnt fo its people, and his general knowledge 

of «its' habits, and interests: but the proposal, if 

ever'tn£|tde,« was discountenanced. An appKca- 

* # ^ 
tion '^as nexjt forwarded to the king for military 

^ ji A w 

ja.nk the prince still remained a colonel of 
.dra^^ns, while all his royal relatives were ad¬ 
vanced^ to'the highest stations of the servicew 


^Chagrin.might not unnaturally have seized upon 
the ^Hjd of any man thus in early life stopped, 
in all his efibrts for distinction; and no trivial 


blame must fall upon the councils by which the^ 
heir of' the crown was virtually consigned ta 

■r« 

eithef indolence or error. 


_ p 

’For some years he abjured all appearance 'of, 
political feeling. He received the nobility ahd' 
public persons sumptuously; but with some¬ 
thing‘like a determination to forget on what* 
poIit\cal^^8ide they ranged. He spent the chief 
pafl of his time at Brighton; came occasionally* 
to ^Carlton-house; signalised his presence by 
‘biSiH or a' dinner; and then, having done^ his‘ 
share* a leader ^f the fashionable world, gftl- 
loped t)?ick to Brighton, and amused 'himS'etf 
with,pursuits that cost less trouble. . 
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• Here he Was^ not companionless, though the 
times had changed in which his tabic was the 
scene of the highest discussions of public life. 
With political hope the leading names of oppo¬ 
sition had disappeared, and their places were 
filled up by individuals chiefly remarkable for 
their submission to the tastes of their royal 
entertainer, or their personal eccentricity. Oc¬ 
casionally guests of a higher rank appeared ; and 
among those were the late Diike of Orleans, the 
Prince de Leury, and other foreign noblemen. 

The Duke of Orleans had visited England 
some years before, nominally on a tour of plea¬ 
sure, but more probably by an order from the 
French cabinet, which had already suspected him 
of sowing disaffection in the court. He had been 
summoned back to France by an order of the 
king, after a few months’ absence, and returned, 
laden with English fashions, and followed by a 
train of race-horses, English jockeys, and a whole 
'ravelling establishment; which he displayed, to 
Ihe horror of the ancient regime of jack-boots and 
diligences; to the infinite delight of the Parisians, 
A^ho read liberty in this invasion of Newmarket 
3aps and dock-tailed horses; and to the universal 

f 

popularity of the Anglomanie^ which in the Pa- 
'isian intellect implied English boot-making, 
jetting, prize-fighting, and the constitution. 

In return, the duke had assisted the prince 
vith his knowledge of play; and considerable 
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sums were lost at the Pavilion. From this; a 
transaction arose, in which*, under the various 

• i 

names of a loan, a debt, and a present, the 
duke was said Ur have made an offer of a large 
sum to his royal highness: but tlie offer was 
finally declined, by the advice of Sheridan and 
the Duke of Portland. 

M. In 1789 the duke visited England for the 
last time. France was exhibiting symptoms of 
disturbance, whicli made his presence hazardous 
to the court; and under the ])retext of a mission 
from the king, he was ordered to leave Paris. 
But the national assembly were already kings 
of France, and their passport too was necessary. 
It was at length granted; with no slight astonish¬ 
ment, that the leading regenerator should leave 
his country at the moment when she was on 
the wing, ascending to the third heaven of poli¬ 
tical perfection. But France had another race 
of kings, higher than even the national assembly, 
—^the pomai'des of Boulogne. Those legislators 
seized the royal envoy, nullified the king’s com¬ 
mission on the spot, put the passport in their 
pockets, and marched him to his hotel, where 
they placed a guard over him, until they should 

44 

send a deputation from their own body to the 
national ’assembly. The deputation returned, 
bearing the national sanction. The fishwomen 
expressed tliemselves satisfied; the prisoner was 
let loose,—fortunate if he had been taught by 
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this example the madness of popular license; 
and . was received in London with great distinc¬ 
tion by the prince and the chief nobility. 

The bewildered career and unhappy fate of 
the Duke of Orleans are now matter of history. 
He was born in a hazardous time for a man of 
weak understanding, strong passions, and liber¬ 
tine principles. — The monarch but a grown 
child: the queen, estimable but imperious, full of 
Austrian “ right divine,” and openly contemptu¬ 
ous of the people: the court jealous, feeble, and 
finding no resource for its weakness but in obso¬ 
lete artifice and temporary expedient: the nobility 
a mass of haughty idlers, a hundred and twenty 
thousand gamesters and intriguers, public de- 
spisers of religion and the common moral obliga¬ 
tions by which society is held together; chiefly 
poor, and living on the mendicant bounty of the 
court; worthless consumers of the fruits of the 
earth, yet monopolists of all situations of honour 
and emolument, and by- their foolish pride in the 
most accidental of all distinctions, birth ; by their 
open meanness of solicitation for that last liveli¬ 
hood which a man of true dignity of mind would 
seek, a dependence on the public purse; and 
by their utter uselessness for any purpose but 
that of filling up the ranks of the army; rendered 
at once weary of themselves and odious to the 
nation. But beyond those central, projecting, 
points in the aspect of France, those fragments 
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of the old system of the monarchy, the politician 

saw a wilderness of living waves, a boundless and 

» 

sullen expanse of stormy passions, furious aspi¬ 
rations, daring ambition, and popular thirst of 
slaughter ; a deluge, rising hourly round the 
final, desperate%>refuge of the state, and soon to 
overtop its last pinnacle. 

But the Duke of Orleans was not to see this 
consummation. He returned to Franee; was seized 
by the men of liberty; condemned without a 
hearing by the votaries of immaculate justice; 
and murdered on the scaffold by the purifiers of 
the crimes of lawgivers and kings. 

The son of that duke has now peaceably as¬ 
cended the magnificent throne which dazzled the 
ambition of his father. Whether France will long 
suffer a king, may be doubtful. But, while his 
claim is that of the national choice, entitled, by 
an exertion of extraordinary courage, justice, and 
moderation, to the disposal of the throne; we 
must rejoice that France has obtained a man of 
virtue, and that such a man should be endowed 
with so illustrious an opportunity of redeeming 
his name, and of spreading the benefits of wisdom 
and power to mankind. 

A remarkable personage visited England at the 
same time, the Due de Lauzun, the finished re¬ 
presentative of the French noblesse of the higher 
order. Of great elegance of manners, and of strik¬ 
ing talents, but utterly prodigal and unprincipled, 
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he was the chevalier whom Grammont would 
havf delighted to -draw, if his pencif could have 
touched the man of fashion with a shade of repub¬ 
licanism. Lauzun remained only a few months in 
.England; but a Frenchman is a rapid pupil, and 
in those months he became the most matchless 
specimen of the Anglomanit that had ever capti¬ 
vated the glance of Paris. 

Yet one step more was necessary to perfection. 
He retired to Passy, a village in the suburbs, 
and there commenced philosopher. He had 
succeeded to the title of Biron, and was for 
awhile the wonder of the pre-eminent sons of 
science and freedom, who enjoyed his classic 
banquets, and exulted in the arrival of the golden 
age. But the Republic was now mounted on its 
car, and rushing, with fiery wheels, over the 
frontiers of rival states, and the necks of poten¬ 
tates and armies. Biron became an avowed 
republican, was placed at the head of an army, 
fought and conquered; was suspected, was seized 
by the convention, and completed the course of a 
revolutionary general by dying on the scaffold. 

He finished his career in the dramatic style of 
liis country, en heros. Revolutionary justice suf¬ 
fered no stigma of the “ law’s delay;” and the 
ceremonial seldom consisted of more than the 
criminal’s pronouncing his name, and the tri¬ 
bunal’s ordering his execution. The scaffold 
followed the example of the tribunal, and the 
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condemned were generally put to death within 
♦ 

the next fi^ minutes. In Biron’s instance, there 
was the delay of a whole hour; and he used it to 
exhibit the Epicurean ease wh^ich distinguished 
'the wits and sages of the era. 

On returning to his dungeon, he ordered 
oysters and white wine. While he was indulging 
over this final meal, the executioner entered, to 
tell him that “ the law could wait no longer.” 
“ I beg a thousand pardons, my friend,” said the 
duke; “ but do me the honour to allow me to finish 
my oysters.” The request was granted. “ But 
I had forgot,” observed Biron; “ you will have 
something to do to-day, and a glass of wine will 
refresh you: permit me to fill one.” The offer 
was graciously accepted. “ Again, I had forgot,” 
added the duke; “there is our mutual friend, 
the turnkey.” The turnkey was called in ; three 
glasses were filled; the three were drunk off— 
a la santt; and in a few minutes after, the head of 
this gay libertine, traitor, and philosopher, was 
rolling on the scaffold. 

The prince’s marriage now became the na¬ 
tional topic. The Duke of York had already been 
married some years,* but was still childless: and 
the king, naturally anxious to see an undisputed 
succession, and leave his descendants masters of 
the throne, strongly urged the heir apparent to 
select a wife from the royal families of Europe ; 


()(lober 1791, 
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and thus giVe a pledge to the empire of that 
change of habits, apd that compliance wi^ the, 
popular wish, which, in those days of revolution, 
might even be essential to the public safety. » 

No advice could have been more startling. Ilis 
royal highness had often declared, that he would 
not give up i‘ his free, unhoused condition” for 
any woman on earth : and he had even peculiarly 
turned to scorn those forms of princely marriages, 
which preclude previous knowledge on botlf^sides ; 
and avowed himself, in the plainest terms — a 
“ rebel to royal matrimony.” 

But the embarrassment extended further than 
the princely breast. The first announcement of 
the possibility of his marriage threw the wjiole 
female world into confusion. Fashion trembled 
through all her thrones. In our present intangible 
state of female influence, it is hopeless to con¬ 
ceive the supremacy asserted by women of rank 
fifty years ago. Even our novelists, with all their 
eagerness to give pungency to the manners of the 
great, can find nothing for public curiosity beyond 
the common-place echo of an elopement, or the 
childish canvass for the entree of a ball-room. 
Our journals, the “ brief abstracts and chronicles 
of the time,” represent all women in the higher 
circles as giving head and heart to the domestic 
purpose of securing opulent alliances, the matrons 
for their daugTiters, and the daughters for them¬ 
selves. But the fashion of the last century was 
of another mould. 
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London then saw a constellation of female 
luminaries,#.any one of which would throw our 
iftodern stars into profound eclipse. Each had 
'her peculiar source of homage. • The Duchess of 
Devoiishii^ gave the most sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments, and, by her elegance and accomplishment,' 
sustained a long reign. The Duchess of Gordon, 
handsome in her youth, had become a hel-esp'it 
>yhen she ceased to be a beauty; and always said 
the clfiverest, and often the keenest things, with 
the easiest air of any high-born wit since the days 
of him 

“ Who never said a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one.*' 

The Duchess of Rutland, who, happily, still lives, 

^ ■ 

and still gives evidence of that beauty which 
once made her the “ rose of the fair state;” was 
then, by universal acknowledgment, the loveliest 
woman of the English court; and completed the 
celebrated trio, to whom the first homage of 
every man who aspired to the praise of taste was 
paid, and of whom it was said in a popular 
epigram,— 

Come, Paris, leave your hills and dells; 

You'll scorn your dowdy goddesses, 

If once you sec our English belles. 

For all their gowns and boddices. 

Here's Juno Devon, all sublime; 

Minerva Gordon's wit and eyes; 

Sweet Rutland, Venus in her prime: 

You'll die before you give the prize. 
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The ag6 of English poetry had perished, 
and we were to wait long for its revival. But, 
m the interval, every one wrote verses; and 
the essential tribute to a reigning belle was a* 
poetic panegyric upon her attractions. If an 
English beauty could have been overwhelmed, 
like Tarpeia, by her ornamental tributes; the 
women of rank of the last century must have 
died under a superabundance of verse. Fortu¬ 
nately, nothing is more evanescent: but an ode 
by Sir Hercules Langrishe, a popular member of 
the Irish house of commons, — a favourite every 
where, and familiar with all that life has of the 
graceful and the gay, is among the surviving 
examples of this playful courtesy. The subject 
is not of the heroic order, — a gnat's stinging 
the lady. 

TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS 01' RUTLAND. 

As poor Anacreon bleeding lius 
From the first glance of Stella’s eyes, 

Too weak to fly, too proud to yield, 

Or leave an undisputed field; 
lie rallies, rests upon his arms, 

And reconnoitres all her charms. 

Vainly he fancies, that by peeping 
Through all the beauties in her keeping, 
lie may, in such a store, collect 
The healing balm of one defect. 

One feeble point, one faulty spot, 

By Nature’s forming hand forgot, 
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Or left, in mercy, a defence 
Agaiqf&t her soft omnipotence, 

Which spurns philosopher nor*sage. 
Nor tender youth nor cautious a^e. 

He viewed her stature towering high, 
The liquid lustre of her eye. 

The rosy beauties of her mouth 
Diffusing sweetness like the south; 

He viewed her whole array of charms, 
Her swan-like neck, her polished arms; 
He looked thrgugh every rank and file, 
The look, the sigh, the grace, the smile. 
No advantageous pass was lost, 

No beauty sleeping on its post; 

But all was order, all was force,— 

A look was victory of course. 


At length an incident arose 
That flattered him with lesser woes : 

The bold intrusion of a fly 
Had closed the lustre of an eye, 

And given him hopes that, thus bereft 
Of half her splendour, what was left 
He might resist, or else evade, 

Or cool his passion in the shade. 

But while he thrills beneath her glance. 

He sees another foe advance; 

The snowy arni^ sublime display 
Was raised to chase the cloud away. 

He felt how frail is hope, how vain : 

The vanquished lustre came again; 

The living ivory supplied 

The splendour which the eye denied. 

So Savoy's snowy hills arise 

And pierce the clouds and touch the skies, 
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And scattering round the silver ray, 

Give added brightness to the day. 

f 

Thus disappointed in his dream 
Of imperfection in her frame, 

The lover ventures to explore 
One final, fond expedient more. 

“ Must lovers’ eyes be always blind,— 

Have I no refuge in her mind ? 

Can I no female error trace 
To heal the mischiefs of her face; 

One tax, one countervailing duly, 

To balance her account of beauty ; 

One saving foible, balmy fault. 

One impropriety of thought, 

To lend its medicinal aid, •• 

And cure the wounds her eyes have made ?” 

Presumptuous thought! I viewed once more 
The blaze that dazzled me before. 

And saw those very eyes impart 
A soul, that sharpened every dart, 

With every rich endowment fraught, 

The tender care, the generous thought, 

The sense of each exalted duty. 

The beauty that was more than beauty; 

The wish, on every smile imprest, 

To make all happy, and one blest! 

The whole was softness mixed with love. 

The arrow feathered from the dove. 

Finding no hope of safe retreat, 

I yield contented to my fate; 

I unreluctant drag the chain, 

And in the passion lose the pain; 
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Feel her sweet bondage all so light, 

Her fetters all so soft and bright, 

That, vain and vanquished, I must own 
I never wish to lay them down, 

Nor longer struggle to be free : 

Such chains are worth all liberty ! 

The announcement of a stranger, who was to 
be higher than the highest of those glittering and 
imperious rulers, produced a universal tumult. 
But there were o*thers, of inferior rank and more 
disputable merits, who had deeper reasons for 
alarm; and public report gave them the discredit 
of a determined conspiracy against the peace and 
honour of the future Princess of Wales. 

Even in the purer circle of the court, dis-. 
cussions arose which boded ill for her tranquil¬ 
lity. The king, who was much attached to his 
sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, had proposed 
her daughter, the Princess Caroline Amelia Eli¬ 
zabeth; and, in the first instance, had corre¬ 
sponded with the court of Brunswick on the 
subject, where the prospect was contemplated 
with exultation. The queen, not less attached to 
the honour of her own connexions, had proposed 
her niece, Louisa Princess of Mecklenburg, after¬ 
wards so distinguished and unfortunate as the 
Queen of Prussia. Yet there was still a third to 
be conciliated, more interested and more reluc¬ 
tant than either, the future husband. But he 
had a pressure upon him which no resolution 
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can finally resist: he was overwhelmed with 
demands upon his income; his creditors were 
gathering round him again; that querulous and 
persevering eagerrxcss for royal anecdote which had 
harassed so many of his earlier years, was again 
invading his private life with tenfold animosity; 
and at last, in an evil hour, he gave way, and 
suffered himself to be announced as the suitor of 
the Princess Caroline. The king immediately 
sent a formal intimation of his wishes to the court 
of Brunswick, and the marriage was decided on. 

Still, every thing in this union seemed destined 
to be adverse. While the Duke and Duchess of 
Brunswick were unmeasured in their delight at 
seeing the succession to the British throne in 
their family, and themselves the probable ances¬ 
tors of a race of kings; the princess was said to 
exhibit no trivial dislike to the match. Among 
the innumerable rumours which float in the at¬ 
mosphere of courts on such occasions, it must be 
difficult to detect the truth; but it was openly 
asserted, that she had already formed an attach¬ 
ment to an individual in the ducal service ; and 
the following letter was published, purporting to 
be a declaration of her feelings to a German lady 
residing in England. 

“ You are aware of my destiny. I am about 
to be married to my cousin, the Prince of Wales. 
I esteem him for his generosity, and his letters 
bespeak a cultivated mind. My uncle is a good 
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man, and I love him much; but I feel that I shall 
never be happy. Estranged from my connexions, 
friends, and all I hold dear, 1 am about to make 
a permanent connexion. I fear for the conse¬ 
quences. 

“ Yet I esteem and respect my future hus¬ 
band, and I hope for great kindness and attention. 
But, alas! I say sometimes, I cannot now love 
him with ardour. I am indifferent to my mar- 
liage, but not atcrse to it; but I fear my joy 
will not be enthusiastic. I am debarred from 
possessing the man of my choice, and I resign 
myself to my destiny. I am attentively studying 
the English language. I am acquainted with it, 
but I wish to speak it with fluency. I shall strive 
to make my husband happy, and to interest him 
in my favour, since the fates will have it that I 
am to be Princess of Wales.” 

I 

Whether this letter be authentic or not, it is 
probable that it gives a true transcript of this un¬ 
happy princess’s mind. The prince’s perplexities, 
too, might be less public, but they were not less 
trying; and, by that strange balance which»^so 
much equalises the variety of human condition, 
there were probably but few in England, even 
of “ the waifs and strays of fortune,” who would 
have had reason to envy the pomps and honours 
of two beings apparently placed on the golden 
summit of prosperity. 

But the prince’s natural good humour soon 
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returned, and he submitted to necessity like a 
philosopher. The princess’s portrait had been 
sent to him, and he made a .point of praising it. 
On one occasion, he shewed it to an intimate 
friend, and asked, with some seriousnessi" What 
he thought of it ?” The answer was, “ That it gave 
the idea of a very handsome woman.” Some 
observations followed, in whigli the homely but 
expressive phrase of “ buying a pig in a poke” 
happened to escape. “ Ho>^ever^’J .said the 
prince, after a pause, “ Lennox and Fifzroy have 
seen her, and they tell me she is even handsomer 
than her miniature.” 

The newspapers, which, of course', colledt 

s 

much detail that naturally soon perishes,' gave 
long accounts of the royal marriage, and are. still 


the best authorities for the public impression at 
the time. One of those says;—“ The Prince^ of 
Brunswick, to^hom his royal highness is shrfritly 
to give his hand, is twenty-five years of age; her 
person is very pleasing, and her accomplishments 
are exquisite. 

The first thought of the prince's nuptials ori¬ 
ginated some time ago with an exalted personage, 
who Tiad the first interest in seeing the prince 
established; and it was accordingly hinted to 
him, but in so delicate a manner as to leave it 

i. 

entirely at his option. Juvenile pursuits at that 
time suspended all further discourse about it; till 
one day, his royal highness, praising the person 
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and accomplishments of the Princess Mary before 
the Duke of Clarence,' the dujte observed, she 
was very like the Princess ofBrunswick, whom he 
had the honour of knowing and conversing much 
with. The prince grew more inquisitive upon 

A 

the subject; and the duke so satisfied him in all 
particulars as tc^ afford him the highest gratifi¬ 
cation. ‘ 


“ The affair seemingly dropped for this time; 
but on the morning of a late great gala at Windsor, 
he menfcionei^ it‘to a great personage, who was 

delighted with the proposal; it was instantly 

\ 

commuhicated to the queen, who felt equal satis¬ 
faction : it was then agreed to keep tile matter 
entirely out of the cabinet till it was in some 
train of forwardness, which was strictly complied 
with; and the first notice the ministers of state 

I* 

had of it, was an official notice to pi^are for the 
embassy the forms, requisitions, &c. 

“ Presents and marriage favours, to a great 
amount, are preparing for the princesses, &c., 
as well as marks of his royal highness’s remem-^ 
brance to several persons of both sexes about 
the court. 

“ The Princess of Wales (we may now call her 
so) is esteemed one of the best harpsichord per¬ 
formers antong the royal families on the continent. 
The prince*being, passionately fond of music, har¬ 
mony will of course be the order of the day. 

“ Carlton-house is furnishing for the receptign 


R 
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of the royal pair, with sill possible magnificence 
and despatch. estimate has been made of 
the whole; and our readers will form some idea 
of the expensive grandeur of this new establish¬ 
ment, when they are informed that the Princess of 
Wales’s dressing-room alone amounts to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. ^ 

“ There has been made up, intended as a 
present from the Prince of Wales, to tlie princess 
when she arrives, a most magnificent cap, on 
which is a plume in imitation of his highness’s 
crest, studded with brilliants, which play back¬ 
wards and forwards in the same manner as fea¬ 
thers, an‘d have a most beautiful effect. It is now 
at a banker’s in Pall Mall, carefully locked up. 

“ The betrothed consort of the Prince of Wales 
is of a middling stature, and remarkably elegant 
in her person. Her appearance at court is ma¬ 
jestic, but accompanied with a sweetness and 
affability of manners which rivet the admiration 
of all who behold her. Her eyes are intelligent, 
her countenance highly animated, and her teet# 
white and regular. Her hair, of which she has 
an amazing quantity, is of a light apburn colour, 
and appears always dressed in a simple but ele¬ 
gant style. Her taste in every part of dress is 
equally graceful; so that there is no'doubt*J)ut 
she will, on her arrival in this country, be the 
standard of fashionable dress and elegance.” 

The king’s speech at the opening of the session 
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of 1795, gave the first official knowledge of the 
intended matriage. 

I have,” said his majesty,^ the greatest 
satisfaction in announcing to you the happy event 
of the conclusion of a treaty of marriage of my 
son, the Prince of Wales, with the Princess Caro- 

y _ _ 

line, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. The 
constant proofs of your afiection for my person 
and family persuade me that you will parti¬ 
cipate in the sentiments 1 feel on an occasion so 

t 

dear to my domestic happiness; and that you will 
enable me to make provision for such an estab¬ 
lishment as you may think suitable to the rank 
and dignity of the heir apparent to the crown 
of these kingdoms.” 

The princess at length left Brunswick, at- 
tefaded by an escort, and the principal persons 
of the court. Those who were inclined to dis¬ 
cover- the future in omens, found ill fortune 
predicted in every point of her journey. It was 
commenced in the depth of winter; and within 
a few days was stopped by the sudden indispo¬ 
sition of the Duchess of Brunswick, who had 
intended to accompany her daughter to the shore. 
The embarkation was to have taken place at 
Helvoetsluys; but before the princess could reach 
Osndburg, it was announced to her that her route 
must be changed, as the fleet had left the Dutch 
coast. She then had no resource but to take 
up her abode in Hanover, At last, on the arrival 
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of the squadron off Cuxhaven, she embarked,* 
after liaving spent three months of a German 
winter on her^ journey. Even her voyage was 
a specimen of the inclemency of our climate; 
and fogs, billows, and gales, were her first salu¬ 
tation to the British shore. 

The princess arrived at Greenwich on Sunday 
at noon ;f and the virtue of the congregations was 
said to have been severely tried by the shouts and 
tumult in the streets. In some instances curiosity 
overcame decorum, and the preacher was left with 
a thinned audience. After a short stay at the house 
of the governor. Sir Hugh Palliser, the princess 
proceeded to London, attended by her ladies, and 
among the rest Lady Jersey! The roads and 
bridges were covered with people, who received 
her with acclamations; and in this species of tri¬ 
umphal entry she passed along until she reached 
her apartments at St. James’s. The Prince of 
Wales, always observant of courtesy, waited on 
her instantly, with all the visible ardour of a lover, 
complimented her on her arrival, her appearance, 
and her knowledge of English, and asked per¬ 
mission to dine with her. In the evening the 
royal family visited her, and the king was ani- 

4 

mated in his congratulations. The party did not 
break up till near midnight. It was the English 
family party which his majesty loved; and his 


* March 28, 1795. 
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honest and hospitable joy communicated itself to 
all round him. 

Among princes, the hopes and fears of the 
passions are brief; and his royal highness had 
but three days for romance; for, on the third* 
from the arrival of the princess, he was sum¬ 
moned to St. James’s, to be married! 

The ceremony had every adjunct of royal mag¬ 
nificence : the brid <5 came, covered with jewels, 
with a diamond coronet on her brow, and attended 
by four daughters of nobility as bridemaids. 
Lady Mary Osborne, Lady Charlotte Spencer, 
Lady Caroline Villiers, and Lady Charlotte Legge. 
The prince next appeared, in the collar of the 
garter, and attended by two unmarried dukes, 
Bedford and Roxburgh. Through the whole 
ceremony the king’s gratification was palpable. 
He peculiarly attended to the bride; and when 
the archbishop asked the usual question, “ Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 
his majesty went hastily forward to the princess, 
and taking her hand in both his, affectionately 
gave her to her husband. 

■k. 

But another ceremonial of a sterner nature 


was to come. The prince had acceded to the 
royar commands, on a promise that his debts 
should be discharged. The king’s natural and 
becoming wish to see a change in the habits of 


* April 8. 
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his heir; the peculiar importance of rescuing 
royalty from public imputation in a period when 
the revolutionary spirit was seeking offence against 
all thrones; and the humane necessity of relieving 
the multitude of creditors who might be ruined 
by delay, had urged him to the promise. The 
statement of the debt was laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons. It was formidable. 

a 

, * 

Debt on various securities, and bear¬ 
ing interest .£500,571 19 1 

Tradesmen’s bills unpaid. 89,745 0 0 

Tradesmen’s bills and arrears of estab¬ 
lishment, from 10th of Oct. 1794, 
to April 5, 1795 . 52,573 5 3 

£642,890 4 4 

The only palliative of this expenditure is, 
that his royal highness knew but little of its 
extravagance, and had probably not so much 
actual enjoyment of it as many an English gen¬ 
tleman with a tenth of his income. He was sur¬ 
rounded by individuals whose interest it was to 
keep him in the dark relative to his own affairs; 
in his rank, he could scarcely be expected 
to inquire very deeply into household details, 

or to scrutinise tradesmen’s bills ; and ^hose 

« 

to' whom the duty naturally fell, had sagacity 
enough in their own objects to take care that 
even if he had scrutinised them, he should have 
been not the less plundered. One instance of 
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this system of wholesale spoliation may serve as 
an example of the .rest: his farrier’s bill, for 
horse medicine and shoeing, was 40,000/. 

The condition on which the prince had yielded 
to the royal will was now to be performed; and 
the proposal for liquidating his debts was ushered 
in by one of the minister’s ablest speeches.* The 
king had sent a message to the legislature, calling 
on it to enable him to form an establishment for 
the newly married pair; but adding, that the first 
point was to relieve the prince from his embar¬ 
rassments, as until then he could derive no advan¬ 
tage from the settlement. The message stated also, 
that the only mode which the king contemplated 
of paying the debt was, by deducting a portion 
of the prince’s proposed income, and by handing 
over the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall for a 
certain period for the use of the creditors; finally, 
a pledge was to be given against all future recur¬ 
rence of debt. 

. The measure was necessary; but no time could 
have been more unfortunate for the demand. The 
nation was fretted with the failures of the French 
war, and was doubly irritated at the taxes which 
every session imposed; angry opinions on govern¬ 
ment had been eagerly spread through the na¬ 
tion ; the imbecility of the Bourbons was made 
a charge against all sovereigns; the daring doc- 


^ April 27, 1795. 
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trines, seconded by the memorable military suc¬ 
cesses, of the new republic, were already influ¬ 
encing opinion in all countries; and England 
seemed on the verge of some great and fatal 
change. The prince’s embarrassments now gave a 
new topic to the declaimers, and the debates in the 
house were long and acrimonious. On the mo¬ 
tion for the committee on the message, a formid¬ 
able array of the county members appeared in 
opposition; and Stanley, member for Lancashire, 
adverted in strong terms to the former message, 
in 1787, and the promises then made relative to 
the prince’s obligations. But there was no re¬ 
medy ; and the minister, with whatever reluctance, 
was compelled to persevere. 

The heads of the proposed establishment 
were — 

Annual income of the prince, exclusive of the duchy 


of Cornwall, to be raised to .£125,000 

Jewels and plate for 1.he marriage .^ 28,000 

For finishing Carlton-house. 26,000 


The revenue of the duchy was 13,000/. The 
accumulation during the prince’s minority, from 
1763 to 1783, was 233,764/.; and for the liquida¬ 
tion of the debt, a sum of 73,000/. a year was to 
be appropriated. To this proposal were appended 
clauses providing for the future punctual discharge 
of the arrears, and for making over Carlton-house 
to the crown, with the furniture, as an heir-loom. 
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A jointure of 50,000/. a-year was settled on the 
princess. 

The discussion continued nearly three months 
before the public, and during the whole time the 
feelings of party within and without the house 
were in a perpetual ferment. The Duke of 
Clarence, who had seldom taken a share in the 
debates, attracted public notice by the generosity 
and boldness with^which he adopted the cause of 
the innocent sufferer, the Princess of Wales. 

“ Whatever may be thought,” said he, “ of 
the stipulations for the payment of the debts, 
there is at least one individual who ought not to 
be exposed to this harsh and stern inquisition,— a 
lovely and amiable woman, torn from her family; 
for though her mother is his majesty’s sister, 
she must still be said to be torn from her family, 
by being suddenly separated from all her early 
connexions. What must her feelings be, from 
finding her reception in this country followed by 
such circumstances, when she had a right to 
expect every thing befitting her rank, and the 
exalted station to which she was called ?” 

The princess herself, unused to inquiries into 
the conduct of courts, was alternately indignant 
and dejected, declaring, that “ she would rather 
live on bread and water in a cottage, than have 
the character and conduct of the royal family, 
and especially of her husband, thus severely in¬ 
vestigated.” Opposition, disheartened by perpe- 
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tual defeat, was now almost reduced to Fox and 
Sheridan; who, however, with more than their 
usual prudence, pointed out the only way of 
rational extrication; and with even more than 
their usual boldness, assailed higher authority 
than that of ministers. But Sheridan, animated 
by every motive that could kindle his passions or 
his genius,—attachment to the prince, vexation at 
the turn of fortune which had cast him immea¬ 
surably beyond the hope of public honours, 
and the still stronger offence of being charged 
with sharing the plunder of the prince’s income, 
eclipsed himself. The house was kept in a state 
of unwearied admiration by the brilliant variety 
of powers which this extraordinary man displayed 
night after night; in the midst of a life of that 
alternate embarrassment and excess, dreamy in¬ 
dolence and exhausting luxury,—that ague of the 
mind, which most rapidly exhausts and emascu¬ 
lates the intellectual frame. 

The fragments of those speeches which still 
remain can only do injury to the reputation of 
the great orator. Yet, shattered as they are, they 
now and then exhibit some trace of the master 
hand. 

“ 1 disdain,” said he, ** all this trifling and 
quibbling with the common sense of the nation. 
Let the people not be deceived by our taking 
the money out of their pockets as a royal income, 
and paying it back as a royal debt. To-night 
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it is not my intention to vote either way. This 
seems to surprise some gentlemen opposite; but, 
to those who make up their minds on all ques¬ 
tions before they come into the Rouse! some sur¬ 
prise may be natural at my not making up my 
mind after I am in it. 

“ The debt must be paid immediately, for the 
dignity of the country and the situation of the 
prince. He miist^not be seen rolling about the 
streets as an insolvent prodigal. But the public 
must not be burdened with the pressure of a hair, 
in alTording him that relief. 

“ In the course of these discussions, gentlemen 
have applied strong language to the conduct of an 
illustrious prince. But there are other high and 
illustrious characters, who, in future discussions, 
must be told as plainly what the public have a 
right to expect from them, and what their con¬ 
duct ought to have been on the present occasion, 
however ungracious the task may be.” 

The plan in Sheridan’s contemplation was, that 
an advance should be made from the privy purses 
of the king and queen, and that the incomes of 
the sinecure places should be thrown in. 

“ The king’s privy purse was 60,000/., the 
queen’s 50,000/.; and all their houses and para¬ 
phernalia were now finished and furnished. The 
first and most natural feeling of a parent would be 
to make some sacrifice to retrieve the impAidence 
of a son.” He then pounced upon the sinecures; 
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—places which add to neither the dignity of the 
crown nor its strength. Let a committee of trus¬ 
tees be appointed, in whom might be placed the 
sinecure revenue's after the death of their present 
holders. Posterity would* look back with grati¬ 
tude to the arrangement, and with wonder that 
such places ever existed. This would be the way 
to make our constitution stable, and to prevent 
the wild system of Jacobinism from undermining or 
overturning it. While we were spilling our blood 
and wasting our money in support of continental 
monarchy, this would be a rational resource ; and 
prove that monarchy, or those employed under it, 
could shew examples of self-denial, and do some¬ 
thing for the benefit of the people. This would 
add lustre to the crown ; unless, indeed, ministers 
might think that it shone with lustre in proportion 
to the gloom that surrounded it, and that a king 
is magnijicent as his subjects become miserable! 

—“ There is one class who love the constitu¬ 
tion, but do not love its abuses. There is another 
who love it, with all its abuses. But there is a third, 
a large and interested party, among whom I do 
not hesitate to place his majesty’s ministers, who 
love it, for nothing but its abuses! But let the 
house, the best part of our constitution, consider 
its own honour. Let us destroy the sinecures. 
Let us build the dignity of the prince on the 
ruins of idleness and corruption, and not on 
the toils of the industrious poor, who must see 
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their loaf decreased by the discharge of his 
encumbrances.” 

To the charge of sharing in the prince’s 
expenditure he gave the most distinct denial. 
“ He had never accepted any thing, not so much 
as a present of a horse. He scorned the impu¬ 
tation, and would leave it to defeat itself.” He 
repulsed with quick sarcasm the attacks made 
on him in the course of the debates by the minor 
antagonists, who had rashly volunteered this proof 
of their ministerial devotion. Colonel Fullarton 
had said, in a long and desultory speech, that 
the prince’s councils were secretly guided by 
Sheridan. After contemptuously retorting the 
charge,—I, the secret counsellor of the prince ! 
I have never given his royal highness a syllable 
of advice, in which I did not wish it were pos¬ 
sible to have the king standing on one side, and 
the people of England on the other;” he pro¬ 
ceeded to repay the colonel. 

“ As to certain portions of the honourable 
gentleman’s speech, some of the sentences, I 
actually believe, no gentleman in this house 
understood, nor could understand ; and the only 
solution of the problem is, that somebody must 
have advised him to prepare a speech against 
what he conjectured might be said to-night. He 
had rifled the English language to find! out pro¬ 
verbs and trite sayings; and had so richly en¬ 
veloped his meaning in metaphor, and embel- 
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lished it with such colouring, as to render it 
totally unintelligible to meaner capacities.” 

Kolle had called him to order. He did not 
escape. Sheridan told him, “ that he was not 
at all surprised to hear'himself called to order 
by that honourable gentleman; but he should 
have been very much surprised to hear any rea¬ 
son for the call from that honourable gentleman.” 
Even to Pitt, who had, on one occasion, made no 
other reply to his speech than moving to adjourn, 
he flung down the glove.—I make no comment 
on the indecency of moving to adjourn, when the 
public relief is the topic. To desire the gentle¬ 
men on the opposite side to make provision for 
the prince by a reduction of useless places, would 
be to amerce themselves. For my part, I never 
thought them capable of any folly of the kind.” 

The prince at length interposed, and by An- 
struther, his solicitor-general, sent a message to 
the house, declaring “his acquiescence in any 
arrangements which it might deem proper with 
respect to his income, and its appropriation to the 
payment of his debts. He was perfectly disposed 
to make any abatement in his personal establish¬ 
ment that was considered necessary.” The prin¬ 
cess coincided in the message; and the proceed¬ 
ings were closed by three bills.* The 1st. For 
preventing future Princes of Wales from incurring 


* June 24th, 1795, 
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debts. The 2d. For granting an establishment to 
the prince. And the 3d. F.or the princess’s 
jointure. Commissioners were next appointed 
for the examination of the debts. The creditors 
were paid by debentures, with interest on their 
claims; and the term of nine years was fixed for 
the final payment. Many of the claims were re¬ 
jected as groundless, many were largely reduced 
as exorbitant, aiid^a per centage was taken off 
the <phole. Thus ended a proceeding in which 
the minis'ter’s sagacity had failed of satisfying the 
nation, the creditors, or the prince. Sheridan’s 
advice would have led to a course more generous 
and more popular. The debt ought not to have 
been brought before the nation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ROYAL SEPARATION. 

In the period of the prince’s retirement, before 
and after his marriage, several incidents occurred 
which brought him, from time to time, into the 
presence of the public. Some of them fexhibited 
that want of caution which was the source of 
his chief vexations through life; but all bore 
the redeeming character of his original good¬ 
nature. 

t 

Prize fighting had become a popular, and 
even a fashionable amusement, by the patronage 
of the nobility and the Duke of Cumberland. 
Brutal as the habit is, and inevitably tending 
to barbarise the people, it was for a while con¬ 
sidered a peculiar feature of British manliness. 
The prince adopted this patriotic exhibition, and 
was honoured accordingly; but, one display, at 
which a wretched man was beaten to death 
before his face, gave him so effectual an impres- 
sion of championship, that, \|ith honest indig¬ 
nation, he declared he would never be present 
at such a scene of murder again.” 

The Lennox duel not less exhibited his good 
feeling. The offence received by the irritable 
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colonel was of the most trivial nature. The 
attempt on the life of the son of his king, and 
who might himself yet be his king, was a 
public Crime; and if Colonel Lennox had killed 
the Duke of York, nothing but the mercy of 
that duke’s grieved parent could have saved 
him from an ignominious death. But the result 
was fortunately bloodless, and the kiilg seemed 
to think it a matter of etiquette to overlook the 
crime. But the Prince of Wales was unable to 
restrain his feelings; and oh the first meeting 
with Colonel Lennox at cout^, he expressed his 
displeasure in the most pointed manner, con¬ 
sistent with the presence of royalty.* 

The transaction with JefFerys, the well-known 
jeweller, was one of those instances, which made 
the prince’s connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert so 
perpetual a source of disaster. Nothing could 
be more trifling than the transaction itself—a 
loan of 1,600/., which was repaid at the promised 

* The story was thus told in the newspapers. Col. Lennox, 
to the surprise of every one, had appeared at the ball given at 
St. James’s on the king’s birth-day (1789). “ The colonel stood 
up in the country dance with Lady Catherine Barnard. The 
prince, who danced with his sister, the princess royal, was so 
fai* down the set, that th^colonel and Lady Catherine were the 
next couple. The prince paused, looked at the colonel, took 
his partner’s hand, and led her to the bottom of the dance. 
The Duke of Clarence followed his example; but the Duke 

A 

of York made no distinction between the colonel and the other 
gentleman of the party. When the colonel and his partner had 
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time: but the circumstances under which it was 
borrowed,—to SRve Mrs. Fitzherbert from an im¬ 
mediate process at law by a creditor, who refused 
to look upon her in any other light than “ as a 
woman of no rank or consideration in the eye 
of the law, as to personal privilege;” in other 
words, who was prepared to throw public con¬ 
tempt upon the tie by which the lady professed 
:to be bound to his royal hio-hness; at once gave 
great pain to the prince, and supplied a topic of 
peculiar scandal to his enemies. 

Jeflerys was oll^iously a person unfit for royal 
confidence. The prince had thanked him, in his 
good-natured language, for ^he service; and the 
jeweller’s vanity was instantly inflamed into 
the most extravagant expectations of patronage. 
The prince was as destitute of power as any 
gentleman in the kingdom; but he gave him 
all that he could give, the order for the marriage 
jewels, which amounted to 64,000/. Jeflerys 

danced down the set^ the prince again took his sister’s hand and 
led her to a seat. Observing this, the queen approached the 
prince, and said, ' You are heated, sir, and tired. I had better 
leave the apartment and put an end to the dance/ * I am 
heated,’ replied the prince, ‘ and tired, not with dancing, but 
with a portion of the company;’ ^d emphatically added, 

‘ I certainly never will countenance an insult oflFered to my 
family, however it may be regarded by others/ The prince’s 
natural gallantry next day offered the necessary apology to Lady 
Catherine Barnard, and he ‘ regretted that he should have 
caused her a moment’s embarrassment/” 
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had, the meantime, followed his fortunes in 
other ways: he had become a.member of par- 
liament, Gdventry having the honour to return 
him; and he had at length thrown up trade, and 
bi^come a solicitor for place. The commissioners 
for the payment of the prince’s debts attempted 
to deduct ten per cent from his bill for the jewels. 
But this he resisted, and, by the help of Erskine, 
obtained a verdict ^ Westminster Hall for the 
full amount; which, however, he complained, was 
but partly paid. Thus he continued for years, 
pamphleteering, and appealing to the prince for 
compensation which he had no power to give, 
and forcing the royal name before the public in 
the most perplexing and unfortunate manner.* 

* The prince’s sale of his stud, and retirement from New¬ 
market, was a public topic for some time. Ihis whole affair 
also is almost too trifling for record.—'A horse belonging to his 
stud ran ill on one day, when heavy bets had been laid upon 
his winning. But he ran well on the next day, when heavy bets 
had been laid on his losing. Chifney, the jockey, was immedi¬ 
ately assailed by the losers on both occasions, as having plun¬ 
dered them; but he made an affidavit that he had won only 201. 
The Jockey Club sat in judgment on the case, and disbeliev¬ 
ing the jockey, ordered that he should ride there no more. The 
jirince believing him, looked on the decision as an injustice to 
his servant, and as an ofliince to himself: he instantly withdrew 
from tiie course; and feeling for the state to which Chifney must 
be reduced, gave him a yearly allowance. It was impossible to 
believe that the prince had been privy to the trick, if trick there 
were. The charge was soon and totally abandoned. 
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The royal marriage was inauspicious; and it 
was soon rumoured, that the disagreements of 
habit and temper, on both sides, were too strong 
to give any hope of their being reconciled. Of 
an alliance contracted with predilections for 
others existing in the minds of both partijes, the 

disunion was easily foreseen ; a partial separation 

■ •’ 

took place, and the tongue of scandal availed 
itself fully of all its opportunities. 

Lady Jersey has been so distinctly charged 
with taking an insidious share in this separation, 
and with personal motives for taking that share, 
that the public voice must be acquiesced in, 
peculiarly as no defence was offered by herself 
or her -husband. The charges were repeated 
with every aggravation, yet those noble persons 
suffered them to make their unobstructed way 
through society; much more to the sdorn than 
to the surprise of the country. 

The princess had no hesitation in requiring 
Lady Jersey’s dismissal from the* household. Her 
first demand was that this Woman should not,be 
suffered to appear ’ at the table, when the prince 
was not present. The request was not complied 
with. The princess next applied to the king. 
His majesty immediately interfered, and directed 
that Lady Jersey should “ come no more into 
waiting,” and should be given up. Half of this 
order was complied with: her ladyship was 
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dismissed from her waiting; but she was not 
given up. .v^ 

Never was there a’^^more speaking lesson to 
* the dissipations of men of rank, than the prince’s 
involvements. While he was thus wearied with 
the att,empt to extricate himself from Lady Jer¬ 
sey’s irritations, another claimant came; Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbert was again in the field. Whatever 
might be her rights^; since the royal marriage, 
at least, the right of a wife could not be included 
among them; but her demands were not the 
less embarrassing. A large pension, a handsome 
outfit, and a costly mansion in Park Lane, at 
length reconciled her to life; and his royal high¬ 
ness Ijad the delight of being hampered with three 
women at a time, two of them prodigal, and 
totally past the day of attraction, even if attrac¬ 
tion could have been an excuse; and the third 
complaining of neglects, which brought upon him 
and his two old women a storm of censure and 
ridicule. But the whole narrative is painful, 
and cannot be too liastily passed over. 

On the 7th of January, 1796, the Princess 
Charlotte was born. The usual officers of state were 
in attendance, and the prince was in the state 
chamber, awaiting the event with great anxiety. 

^ r 

The royal infant was christened, on the 11th of 
February, at St. James’s, receiving the names of 
Charlotte from the queen, and of Augusta from 
the Duchess of Brunswick; the sponsors were 
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Iheir ^majesties, with the princess-royal as proxy 
for thQ, duche§a;. 

* > 

A considerable p umber of addresses from 
public bodies were presented on this. fortunate 
occasion. But the corporation of London contrived 
td/take offence at his royal highnesses expressing 
thiat, from the reduction of his establishment, he 
must be content with receiving a copy of their 
address, ijistead of the deputation. » 

’ Birch, one of the common council, moved, 
upon this, “ That the court could not, consistently 
with its dignity, suffer the compliment to be paid 
otherwise than in the usual form.” The prince 
sent for the lord mayor, and stated, in apology, 
his reasons fcfr‘the refusal. ,The city was consi¬ 
dered to have pushed punctilio as far as it could 
go: for the congratulations of the two houses of 
parliament had been already presented in private 
on the same ground, the state of the prince’s 
household. 

' During the '^dissensions of Carltgn-house,, the 
king paid the most marked civilities to the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, visiled her frequently, made her 
.{Presents, wrote letters to her, and dn all occasions 
evinced his determination to protect her under 
the difficulties of her circunlstances. But, un-' 
fortunately, she was totally deficient in prudence: 
a violent temper and a feeble understanding laid 
her at the mercy of the female intriguers who 
surrouifided her, with the twofold malice of per- 
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sonal rivalry and defeated ambition. In defiance 

of all warnings, she still spoke with open scorn of 

0 • 

all whom she suspected of conspiring against her; . 
and ^there were few whom she did nQ|; suspect.' 
Her opinions even of the royal family were highly 
sarcastic, and she had the folly to put/those 
opinions on paper, in her correspondence with 
tlie court of Brunswick. « , ; 

At length a whole packet of those angry com¬ 
munications was unaccounted for: They ^ad 
been intrusted to a Dr. Randolph, a clergyman, 
who was going to Germany; and they never 
reached their intended destination. But it was 
equally’ dear that they had reached another; and 
the princess publicly declared that they had been 
intercepted by Lady Jersey, for the purpose of 
being scattered among the royal family. Dr. 
Randdlph was, of course, implicated in the 
charge; but the doctor had no more to say 
than that, having changed his mind .as to his 

German journey, he had returned the letters to 

% 

the princess by the usual Brighton conveyance.^ 
The inquiry was hotly urge^ by the public, with 
the strongest expressions of perfidy, corruption, 
and intrigue, ^against the parties; untij[ L.ady 
Jersey tardily attempjied to vindicate herself at 
the Dr.’s expense, by the following letter 


.V 


“ Pall Mali, 

“ Sill,—The newspapers being full ofaccusa- 
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tions of my having opened a letter either to or from 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales; and as 
I cannot in any way account for what can have 
giyien rise to such a story, excepting the loss of 

* I ** ^ 

those letters,,with which you were intrusted last 
summer, I m^t entreat that you will state the 
ivhole transaction, and publish tlie account in the 
puewspapers you may think fit. Her 'royal high¬ 
ness havinff told me, at the time when my in¬ 
quiries at Brighton, and yours in London, proved 
ineffectual, that she did not care about the letters. 


they being only letters of form, the whole busi- 
ness made so little impression on me, that I do 
not even recollect in what month I had the plea¬ 
sure ofieeing you at Brighton. I think you will 
agree with me, that defending myself from the 
charge of opening a letter, is pretty much the 
same t^iing^as if I were to prove that I had not 
picked a pockety yet, in this ease, 1 believe it 
may be of some use to shew upon what grounds 
so extraordinary^ a calumny is founded. As I 
cannot wish to leave any mystery upon this affair, 
you are at liberty to publish this letter if you 
think proper to do so." 


The matchless equanimity with which hus¬ 
bands of rank sometimes listen to domestic im- 

t 

•putations which would rouse humbler men into 
a burst of, honest resentment, may be among the 
privileges, of their condition; but Lord Jersey, 
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at length, seemed to have made the discovery, 
that a wife’s reputation ha§ something to do 
with a husband’s honour; and his lordship came 
forwa.rd in the correspondence with the harassed 
doctor. 

t 

“ Sir,—L ady Jersey wrote to you early in the 

» 

last week, requesting that a full statement frqm 
you of all that passed relating to packet of 
letters belonging to her royal highness the PiSncess 
of Wales, might appear in public print. To^that 
letter she has received no answer from you, nor 
have I learned that any such publication has 
appeared. The delay I have been willing to attri¬ 
bute to accident: but it now becomes wiy duty to 
call upon you, and I do require it of you, that an 
explicit narrative may be laid before the public: 
it is a justice she is entitled to, ,a*justice Lady 
Jersey's character claims, and tvhich'^she has, tlnd 
which you have acknowledged she has, a, right to 
demand at your hands. Youf silence upon this 
occasion I shall consider as countenancing that 
calumny which the false representations of the 
business have so shamefully and 

upon Lady Jersey, I am, &c.” 

*1 

< 

*• 

Dr. Randolph finally came before the gene¬ 
ral tribunal as a contributor to this singular exhi¬ 
bition; and discussed the matter, in a letter to 
her ladyship, in full form. 


unjustly drawij 
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“ Madam, 

♦ * * »• •* * 

, I need not recall to your ladyship’s recol- 

. lection the interview I had with the princess at 

Brighton: wheya i^ie delivered to me the packet in 

<jpestion, all h^ attendants in waiting we^e, I 

4 believe, present, and the conversation generally 

turned upon the various branches of her august 

family, and^e alteration I should find in them 

after an absence of ten years. This interview, 

* 

if I ^i^not mistaken, took place on the 13th of 
>^ugust; and after waiting by her royal highness’s 
desire, till the 14th, when the prince was ex- 


Windsor, to know if he had any 
commands to honour me with, I had no sooner 


I 

received? frqjn Mr. Churchill his royal highness’s 
an^^r, thftn I departed for London, with the 
intention 4 )f j^pceeding to Yarmouth. 

. “;*Qn m^«arri|^l in town, finding some very 
■ unpieas^t, accosts of the state of IV^rs. R.^*S 
health, I took the^il^ty of signifying*thd/occur¬ 
rence to her royal highness, annexing to it at the 
same time a wish to defer my journey for the 
present, an^^that her royal highness would per¬ 
mit me to return the packet^ or allow me to 
consign it to the care of a |pend who was going 
into Germany, and would se^ it safely delivered. 
To this I received, through your ladyship, a most 
gracious message from her royal highness, re¬ 
questing me by all means to lay aside my inten- 
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tions, and return the packet. In consequence of 

such orders, I immediately wei^f to Carlton-house, 

» 

to inform myself by what conveyance the letters 
>and parcels were usually sent'to Brighton, aiid“ 
was told that no servant was eoipj^yed, but that, 
ev^y day, they were, togethq||} with the news¬ 
papers, comihitted to the charge of the Brighton 
post coach from the Golden CrosS^ Charing, Cross. 
On the subsequent morning, therefj||^, I attended 
at the Golden Cross, previous to the del^prture 
of the coach, and having first seen it jjpgularly 
booked, delivered my parcel, enclosing the priur 
cess’s packet, addressed to your ladyshi^^t the 
Pavilion. Immediately afterwards t 
Bath, and had scarcely been a forttHgtkfe'at 
home, when, to my surprise and ^nortifidijN^on, 
I received the following letter frcin# youf, laSdy- 
ship, dated Brighton, Sept. 1: —* > 

r * 

\' “ ‘ Sir, —In consequence qf^your ,let|er, I have 

had Ber royal highness the princess of Wales’s 
" commands to desire, that as you did not go to 
Brunswick, you should return the packet which 
•^he^had given you. I wrote accoJ^ingly, about 
’^a fortnight agb< Her royal highness not having 
received the patjfeetjjjs uneasy about it, and desires 
you to inform me hJbw you sent the letters to her, 
and where they were directed. If left at Carlton- 
house, pray call there, and make some inquiries 

respecting them.’ 
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“ To which letter of your ladyship I then 
returned the following answer:— 

* Madam, —know not when I have been 
more seriously,concerned than at the receipt of 
your ladyship’s letter, which was forwarded to 

me this mornin". The morning I left town, 

• 

which was on tiie 20th iof August, I went to 
the Brighton, post coach, which I was told at 
Carlton-housc was the usual conveyance of the 
princess’s papers and packets, and booked a 
parcel, addressed to your ladyship, at the Pavi¬ 
lion, enclosing the. letters of her royal high¬ 
ness. I have sent to a friend in London by this 
night’s post, to trace the bu.siness; and will re¬ 
quest your ladyship to let your servants call at 
the Ship, the inn I believe the coach drives to at 
Brighton, to make inquiry there, and to examine 
the bill of parcels f<3>r Thursday, the 20th August. 
If this prove not successful, I shall hold it my 
duty to return to to^n^^and pursue the discovery 
myself. I shall not be easy till the packet is 
delivered safe; and trusting that this will soon 
be, the case, i| remain,’ &c.”' 

Public animadversion wai^nflidted with equal 
severity on all the individual^ concerned in this 
luckless intrigue. The doctor was sternly 
asked — how he could have treated the trust of a 
person of the distinction, and under the peculiar 
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circumstances, of the prinqess, with such apparent 
nonchalance 1 Why, kt th^^^easy distance of 
London from Brighton, he had not thought proper 
to restore the letters to her own hands? Why 
he had lingered so long in offering his explana¬ 
tion, when the first and most,-natural impulse 
of any man publicly lying under so stinging a 
charge, would have been to cjftst it from him 
without a moment’s delay, and never desist until 
his vindication was complete, and the charge 
was substantiated against the true criminals ? 
Finally, it was demanded, why the people at the 
coach-office were not brought forward to shew 
what had actually become of the packet, nnd 
into whose hands at Brighton it had been de¬ 
livered ? 

Lady Jersey was asked,—how she could have 
suffered so long a period as from the 20th of 
August to the 4th of September to elapse 
without "making any inquiry ^or the fate of a 
packet which she was told v^as to be returned, 
which was directed to herself, and which it was 
her duty to see delivered to the princess? The 
total improbability of its being lost was fairly 
argued from th^ usual care in those matters, 
and from the attea^on that would be naturally 
paid to packets for lrhe royal household. 

But here discovery closed; the only clear 
fact being, that the letters never returned to the 
writer. Her royal highness could scarcely be 
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supposed to preserve silence en ^*subject which', 

hov^ever innocfenty^^lfil so^^fifiucih thec>f inthray. 

Her indignation was unl6^uiided; she'jSronounced 

that there was but one name of scorn foir all the 

■ 

agents; and unhesitatingly <|ec1cu:ed that, from 
circumstances, sgad even phrases, which elapsfed 
in conversation, her correspondence nmst have 
been betrayed iJy some Malignant Individual into 
the hands of her enemies. 

/*- 

His majesty, with that^ kindliness which formed 
^so large a portion of his character, made one 

V * 

attempt more to«put an end to those, painful dis¬ 
putes: but the^ighest^life is, m essentials, like 
the lowest; and the hazard of interfering in matri¬ 


monial differences, even though the mediator were 
a king, was palpably shewn m the still wider 
alienation of the parties. After a short period, a 
separation was proposed by the^jjrince, and the 
puine'e^ expressed her readiness to accede to the 
measure, with only the added condition, that the 
separation should be perpetual. To this his royal 
highness finally agreed, in the following note: — 


4 

** Madam, —As Lord Pholmondelcy informs 
mu thpf you wish I should define, in writing, ^ 
the Eemis upon which wfe are to live, I shall 
endettvour to explain myself upon that head 
^with!*as much clearness ar^d with as much pro- 
priety as the^natUre of the subject will admit. 
Our, litclin^ons are not in our power ; nor 
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should-eitber jh® held answerable, to the 
othef,’ because natilrejll^s n^made us suitable to 
each oth^' Tranquil* ai»’comfortable society is,, 
however, in pur/^power j, let‘our inter<iourse, 
therefore, be restricted to .that* and T will dis¬ 
tinctly subscribe ’|p the ^condition which you 
required* through Lady Cholmon'ideley; that even 
in the event of apy aii^dent happening to my 
daughter, which I trust 'Provideftqq in its mercy 
will avert, rshdf not infringe th^^ tprrtia''pf the 
restrictipn by proposing, at any period,, a con¬ 
nexion of a more particular natuj©..' 1.shall, now 
finally, close this disagreeablh'^^trespondence, 
trusting that, as we .have compj^ely explained 
ourselves to each other, the rest of ohr lives will 
be past in undisturbed tranquillity. 

“ I am, Madam, with, great truth, 

^ 4 

“ Very sincerely yours, ^ 

■ “ GEORGE , 
W^indsor Castle, April 30, 1796*” . 


To this communication ^e princes^ 
some interval, replied: — 

* 

“ Sill,—The avowal of your conversatii^ w^^h' 
Xord Cholmondeley neither surprises nor 
me; it merely confirmed what you have tapilly 
insinuated for this twelvemonth. ^ But after^his, 
it would be a want of delicacy, or rntjiej, an 
unworthy meanness in me, were I to compllin of 
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those conditions which you imj)ose Upon yCurself. 
I should have retimed no ^answer to, your letter, 
if it had not been conceived in terms to make 
it doubtful whether this arrangement prbcceds 
from you or from me. You are aware that the 
honour of it belongs to you alone. The letter 
which you announce to me as the last, obliges 
me to communicate to the king, as to my sove¬ 
reign and my father, both your avowal and my 
answer. You will find enclosed a copy of my 
letter to the king. I apprise you of it, that I 
may not incur the slightest reproach of dupli- 

t 

city from you. As I have at this moment no 
protector but his majesty, I refer myself solely 
to him on this subject; and if my conduct meet 
his approbation, I shall be, in some degree at 
least, consoled. I retain every sentiment of gra¬ 
titude for the situation in which I find myself, 
as Princess of Wales, enabled by your means 
to indulge in the free exercise of a virtue dear 
to my heart—charity. It will be my duty, like¬ 
wise, to act upon another motive—that of giving 
an example of patience and resignation under 
every trial. 

** Do me the justice to believe that I shall 
never cease to pray for your happiness, and to 

bei your much devoted 

^ »CAROLINE.” 

“ May 6, 1796.* 





The king still interposed his good intentions, 
and desired that the printS^ss should, at least, re¬ 
side under the same roof witfe her husband. She 


had apartments in Carlton-house, while the prince 
spent his time*chiefly at Brighton. But Charlton, 
a village near Blackheath, was finally fixed on for 
her residence; and there, with the ^incess Char- 
lotte, and some ladies in aMendance, she lived for 


several years. 

In this whole transaction the prince was cul¬ 
pable. With habits of life totally opposite to those 
of domestic happiness, he had married for con- 
venience; and, the bond once contracted, he had 
broken it for convenience again. Following the fatal 
example of those by whom he was only betrayed, 
he had disregarded the obligation^ fixed upon 
him by one of the most important and sacred rites 
of society and religion; and without any of those 
attempts “ to bear and forbear,” and to endure the 
frailties of temper as well as the chances of for-t 
tune, which he had vowed at the altar, he cast 
away his duties as a toy of which he was tired; 
and thus ultimately rendered himself guilty of 
every error and degradation of the unhappy 
woman whom he had abandoned. 

*yt « 

After a seclusion of ten years, the prince^ 
came again before the world. In 1804, her royal 
husband had insisted on the necessity of with¬ 
drawing the Princess Charlotte from her super- 
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intendence; but the king was prompt in exhi¬ 
biting his protection, and, after some correspond¬ 
ence, he took the guardianship upon himself. 

But the rumours which had produced this 
discussion at length assumed shape in more 
formidable charges, which the prince, by the 
advice of Lord Thurlow, embodied and laid 


before his majesty. A committee,* consisting of 
Lords Erskine, Grenville, Spencer, and Ellen- 
borough, examined the papers; which accused 
the princess of guilty intercourse with the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Captain Manby, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and others; but stating Sft* Sidney 
to be the father of a child by her. 


The report of the committee fully exculpated 
her royal highness of crime, simply objecting 
—“ carelessness of appearances,” and “ levity” in 
the instance of certain individuals. The king upon 
this declared her conduct clear, and ordered a 


prosecution for perjury to be instituted against 
Lady Douglas, the wife of an officer of marines, 
who had taken advantage of her hospitality to 

night have brought the 
The child was fully 
a poor woman of the 
Icheath. Lady Douglas 
; and her husband, who 


, 1806 . 
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appears to have been passive on the occasion, 
was so deeply affected by the phblic scorn, that 
he was said to have died of a broken heart. . 

His majesty carried on the triumphant vindi¬ 
cation to the last; gave the princess apartments 
in Kensington palace, and directed that she 
should be received at court with peculiar atten¬ 
tion. She appeared at the next birth-day; and 
so strong was the national feeling, even in those 
ranks where it is etiquette to suppress emotion, 
that as her royal highness passed through the 
crowd, she was received with an universal clap¬ 
ping of ^ands! 

Fortunate for her, if that day had taught her 
the safety of confiding herself and her cause to a 
generous people ; doubly fortunate for her, if she 
had for ever shunned the contamination of that 
foreign residence, and those foreign manners, 
which are alike pestilent to the honour of man 
and the virtue of woman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The French Revolution was the offspring of 
- infidelity. The tyranny of Louis the Fourteenth, 
one of those monarchs whom Providence gives 
in its wrath to nations destined to fall, had ex¬ 
pelled Protestantism by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, in 1683. The first punishment of this 
act of consummate treachery was a general war, 
which broke down the military character of 
France, extinguished its alliances, devastated its 
provinces, and sent the gray hairs of the perse¬ 
cutor to the grave, loaded with useless remorse, 
with the scorn of his people, and the universal 
disdain of Europe. 

But the steraer punishment was to come, in 
the degeneracy of the national religion.’ From 
the hour in which Prqtestantism was exiled, the 
Gallican church ran a race of precipitate cor¬ 
ruption. It had lost the great check; and it 
cast away at once its remaining morals, and its 
literature. The ^ansenists, a feeble reflectioa 
of Calvinism, vrCre assailed Jesuits, the 

concentrated subtlety and fierceness of popery.. 
But the . struggle between the domineering and’ 
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the VFeak always excites the sympathy of man; 
and the whole intelligent body'Qf France were 
summoned by the contest to examine into the 
rights of both: they were found equally ground¬ 
less. The arguments of the Jesuits were the 
dungeon and the sword. The arguments of the 
Jansenists were pretended miracles, the hysteric 
follies of nuns, and the artificial enthusiasm of 
hirelings and imposjors. Common sense turned 
from both the controversialists with equal scorn. 

The Jesuits finally trampled down their adver¬ 
saries; but they had scarcely time to feel their 
triumph*, when ruin fell upon themselves. Their 
ambition had prompted them to the lofty inso¬ 
lence of mastering the thrones of Europe. Con¬ 
spiracy and assassination were the means. Kings 
at length took the alarm; and by a simultaneous 
resolution the Jesuits were overthrown, amid the 
general rejoicing of mankind. 

But when the national eye was no longer 
distracted by the minor conflict of the sects, it 
was raised with new-born astonishment to the 
enormous fabric of the Qallican church itself. 
All France suddenly rang with one uproar of 
scorn and abhorrence at the inordinate power, the 
shameless corruption, the contemptible fictions, 
and the repulsive mummeries, of the establish¬ 
ment. Like the prophet, the people had been 
led within the curtains of the dark chambers, and 
seen thfi secret nbominatious of the shrine* hiit 
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not with the righteous indignation of the prophet, 
but with the , Inalignant joy of accusers who 
triumphed in their power of blackening all reli¬ 
gion with the smoke of its abuses, they proclaimed 
the discovery to the world. 

It is not to be forgotten, as an illustration of 
one of the greatest moral truths, that the French 
church found that guilt is weakness. It was utterly 
unequal to face the day ofjieril. It still had, 
hungup in its halls, the whole consecrated armour 
in which it once defied the hostility of kings and 

V O 

people, the sword with which it had cloven down 
the diadem, and the shield with which it had 
blunted, for ages, every lance of the chivalry of 
freedom. But the nerve and muscle that might 
have borne them were long withered by indolence 
and vice. The “ falchion of Scandcrbeg was there, 
but where was the arm of Scanderbeg?” The 
merciless warrior was now the “ lean and slippered 
pantaloonwhile his assailant had started up 
from the serf into the strong-limbed savage, wild 
with insolent revenge, and ravening for blood and 
plunder. 

It is'among the most memorable facts of intel¬ 
lectual decline, that of the forty thousand clergy 
of France, not one man of conspicuous ability was 
roused by the imminent danger of his church. 
Like a flock of sheep, they relied on their num¬ 
bers- and the infidel drove them before him like 
a flock of sheep. While the battlements of their 
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gigantic church were rocking in every blast, there 
was no sign of manly precautioiS,, none of gene¬ 
rous self-exposure for the common cause, and 
scarcely any even of that wise suspicion which 
is the strength of the weak. They took it for 
granted, that the church would last their time, 
and were cofnforted. 

The pride of the day was distinction in litera¬ 
ture ; but the whole jecclesiastical body of France 
saw the race run, without an effort for the prize. 
They sat, wrapped in their old recollections, on 
the benches of the amphitheatre, and looked on, 
without alarm, while a new generation of mankind 
were trying their athletic limbs, and stimulating 
their young ambition, in the arena where they 
had once been unrivalled. Raynal, and the few 
clerics who distinguished themselves by author¬ 
ship, were avowed deists or atheists; and osten¬ 
tatious of their complete, if not contemptuous, 
separation from the establishment. 

The last light of ecclesiastical literature had 
glimmered from the cells of Port Royal; but, 
with the fall of the Jansenists, “ middle^ and utter 
darkness” came. During half a centi/ no work 
of public utility, none of popular estir^virVion, none 
of genius, none which evinced loftifes of spirit, 
vigour of understanding, or depth of knowledge, 
had been produced by a churchman. 

ft The consequence was inevitable and fatal. 
The old awe of the church’s power was changed 
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into contempt for its understanding. Ten thou¬ 
sand rents werfe. m^de in the fabric, still they 
let no light upon the voluntary slumberers within. 
The revolutionary roar echoed through all its 
chambers, but it stirred no champion of the alta^. 
The high ecclesiastics relied upon their connexion 
with the court, their rank, and the fofmal homage 
of their officials; shields of gossamer against the 
pike and firebrand of the people. The inferior 
priesthood, consigned to obscurity, shrank in their 
villages into cumberers of the earth, or were irri¬ 
tated into rebels. The feeble contracted them¬ 


selves within the drowsy round of their prescribed 
duties; the daring brooded over the national dis¬ 
contents and their own, until they heard the 
trumpet sounding to every angry heart and form 
of ill in France, and came forth, a gloomy and 

desperate tribe, trampling tlieir images and altars 

« 

under foot, and waving the torch in the front of 
the grand insurrection. 

The partition of Poland, in 1773, had insulted 
the public honour and the Christian feeling of 
Europe. No act of ambition had ever sprung more 
directly from the spontaneous evil of the human 
heart. The destruction of an impotent throne, and 
the havbc of a helpless nation, were destitute of 
all the ordinary pretexts of state necessity. The 
country poor, the people half barbarian, the go¬ 
vernment already powerless for all objects of 
aggression, Poland had long been incapable of 
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giving rise to fear; but it excited the deadliest 
and most unrelenting passion pf^all] that make a 
serpent’s nest of the hum* heart, covetousness. 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, entered into the 
^foulest conspiracy against a nation on record, and 
tore Poland limb from limb. But while,the blood 
of her unfortunate people was still red upon their 
hands, they were to be punished by the aggression 
of a power unheard^ of in the history of vengeance, 
the impetuous power of popular frenzy; France, 
bursting from her old dungeon, and wild, furious, 
and revengeful, as ever was unchained madness; 
at once inflicting agonies on herself, and destruction 
on all in her path, was let loose against them, a 
naked shape of evil, brandishing its fetters, and 
spreading terror and desolation through the world. 

Christianity was maligned for the guilt of the 
royal conspirators against Poland. But the three 
were open infidels; Frederic from his selfishness 
and perfidy, Catherine from her personal profli¬ 
gacy, and Joseph from his frigid metaphysics and 
perhaps disordered mind. But the charge came 
in the exact time to give the last sting to the 
growing hostility of the continent against sceptre 
and shrine. The short interval of quiet that fol¬ 
lowed the Partition was only a prep^tive for 
that accumulation of calamity which France was 
to brin^ upon mankind; a cataract of living lire, 
checked on its height, for the moment, only to. 
rush down with irresistible ruin. 
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France first cleared herself of the encum¬ 
brances of her go^erMient and priesthood; tore 
to the earth palace ffid monastery, chateau and 
chapel; mowed down, with a desperate hand, her 
nobles and her clergy, and tossed their remnants 
to all the winds of heaven; and then sent out her 


fourteen armies, to lay waste every surrounding 
state; the new Saracens of Europe, carrying their 
doctrine at the sword’s point, and demanding that 
all should be converts or captives,—republicanism 
the policy and the religion of mankind. 

It was in no presumptuous desire to guide 
the wrath of Heaven, that men looked for some 


terrible retribution on the conspirators against 
Poland; nor was it without that awe, in which 


the religious mind listens while the thunders of 


eternal justice are rolling above the world, that 
they saw a providential vengeance in the pros¬ 
tration of the three guilty kingdoms; in the 
fugitive monarchs, broken armies, and subjugated 
capitals, of Prussia, Russia, and Austria. But the 
work bore all the' evidences that establish to the 


human understanding the agency of a mightier 
will than of man, — the sudden perplexity of 
council — the sudden disunion of interests—the 
defeat wUhout a cause — the loss of the race to 
the swift, and of the battle to the strong; while, 
on the side of France, all the elements of ruin 
seemed to assume a new nature, and coalesce 
into strength and victory. Rude ignorance did 
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the work of knowledge; national bankruptcy of 
wealth; insubordination, wild a*s, the waves, was 
more vigorous than discipffne; and the general 
upbreaking of society, the sword at the throat, 
the scaffold in the streets, famine and feud, 
unhoused beggary, and the hideousness of civil 
bloodshed, combined and shaped themselves into 
a colossal power, that had but to advance its foot 
against the strongest bulwarks of the continent, 
and see them crumble into dust and ashes. 

The conduct of England in this great crisis 
was worthy of her virtue and her wisdom. For 
some years, a large mass of the people had seen 
nothing in the progress of the Revolution but an 
advance to rational freedom. The fall of the 
Bastile was, unquestionably, an achievement 
honourable to young liberty; for, with a Bastile 
still frowning over him, no man could feel himself 
in the possession of those rights, without which 
the highest station of life is but a more conspi¬ 
cuous slavery. But when France plunged from 
legitimate victory into the guiltiest license,—when 
she mixed the cup of freedom with blood, and, 
not content with intoxicating herself with the 
draught, offered it to the lip of the base and 
sanguinary in all nations; then England dis¬ 
dained the alliance, interposed her strength be¬ 
tween the ferocity of the republic and human 
nature, and stood in the breach for the cause of 
God and man! 
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The declaration of war was one of those de¬ 
cided measures^ by which the character of the 
English minister was stamped for boldness and 
sagacity. He had not rashly solicited it; and 
now, when its expediency was clear, he prepared 
for it with all the resources of his great mind. 
He long had more than sufficient grounds to 
justify the sternest retaliation on the Republic ; 
seizures of ships, confiscations of property, and 
those innumerable minor injuries to the allies of 
England, which power in the hands of the mean 
loves to commit against the helpless. But the 
open effort to excite rebellion within the realm; 
the affiliated societies; the correspondence with 
the crowd of demagogues, whose obscurity did 
not disgust the haughty embrace of republi¬ 
canism, high as it held itself above the kings 
of Europe; and, more than all, the pledge to 
revolutionise the world, were unanswerable justi¬ 
fications of hostility. 

At length, the unprovoked attack on Holland, 

t 

an ally whom we were bound to protect, and 
whose fall would supply a fleet and a station for 
invading the British isles, compelled the decision 
between a hazardous war and a dishonourable 
submission. The choice was no longer dgubtful; 
war was proclaimed in the midst of national exult¬ 
ation. And the first blow that was struck, trans¬ 
muted the popular discontent into the generous 
sympathy of Englishmen with the public cause. 
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England purified herself every-moment more and 
more from the principles of republicanism, and she 
found the way of honour the way of safety. The 
great pirate that had hoisted the signal of rapine 
and slaughter against all nations, shrank from an 
encounter wfth her stately force; roved the globe 
for easier spoil; and when, at last, in its vanity 
and arrogance, it came fairly into conflict with 
her, found itself crushed by her first broadside. 

In 1803 it was announced to the French army 
that England was to be invaded. An immense 
force was marched to the shores of the Channel, 
fleets were collected — transports were built — 
and, to make victory secure in the eyes of the 
soldier, the tutelar genius of France, the son of 
fortune, Napoleon the “ invincible,” was to take 
the command. In the preparations for military 
triumph, civil benevolence too was not forgotten. 
The forms of the Republic still lived among the fond 
recollections of the French slave. Napoleon him¬ 
self was but a Jacobin upon a throne ; and the con¬ 
summate charm was given to the plan of invasion, 
by the promise of a republican constitution, on 
the model of the days of Robespierre. England 
was to acquire new opulence from general confis¬ 
cation, liberty from French free-quarters, and re¬ 
generation from universal chains. Of this republic. 
Sir Francis Burdett had the burlesque honour to 
be, in the judgment of Napoleon, “ the fittest man 
in England” to fill the presidential chair! 
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_ _ « 

But nothing less than miracle will ever make 
a foreigner, and 'of all foreigners a Frenchman, 
capable of understanding the English character. 
Foreign life is essentially theatrical; the streets 
are a transcript of the stage. There must be, in all 
things, a false vividness, an abruptness, an artificial 
force; or life and the business of life loses its 
interest in the national eye. The sober vigour 
and noiseless resolution of the Englishman, would 
be looked upon as altogether loss, by the foreign 
craving for perpetual excitement: and Napoleon 
made but the common mistake of his subjects, in 
conceiving that men could not love their country 
without harangues, and civic processions, and 
triumphal arches, and the fopperies of heroes 
and patriots glittering in the paint and tinsel of 
the stage. 

But in England, if an insane passion for re^ 
publicanism had ever existed, it had now been 
cooled by experience ; or its chief exhibitors had 
been wisely and indignantly sent, by the national 
justice, where they could harm nothing but 
themselves. Rebellion had been stript and 
shorn; and could now shew its head only to bring 
down the ridicule of the empire. Even the race of 
iAiephilostyphers had dwindled away, from the bold 
clamourers against every wholesome institution 
of the country, and every natural feeling of the 
human heart, into a meagre muster of clubbists, 
the pauperism of literature, giving symptoms of 
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existence only by some obscure production, to 
whicll even the virglence of its jsrinci 
no longer attract the general eye. But while those 
men, and their followers, were ejected, like cul¬ 
prits driven to some barren shore to glean their 
subsistence from the defying soil and inclement 
sky, and dream of future luxury and revenge in 
the wilderness ; the power and cultivation of the 
great empire that had cast them out were rising to 
their height. A succession of unexampled naval 
victories at once shewed where the true defence 
of England lay, and spread the national glory 
through the world. The British fleet solved the 
famous problem of the ancient legislators,— 
“ How to make a state a conqueror, without 
making the conqueror itself a slave.” In all the 
ancient and modern governments, the soldier 
had recoiled upon his country, and overwhelmed 
the citizen. But the national and peculiar force 
of England precluded all hazard to national free¬ 
dom, while it bore .the most irresistible force 

against the enemy. Victory followed the career 

_ > 

of the British fleet, upon her broadest wing. 

But the war had done more than shew the 
intrepidity of our fleets and armies; it had effected 
the still nobler service of totally separating the 
British mind from the pollutions of the continent: 
even the imitations of foreign manners had become 
obsolete ; the fantastic coxcombry that has been 
again introduced among us by the degenerate 


pies could 
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portion of our bigh^ ranks, an4 those diplomatic 
Iqungera ’^bo wear, out their languid and con¬ 
temptible existence in awkward attempts to attain 
the'ease of foreign profligacy; was then to be suf¬ 
fered no longer: the conduit for tj^e flow of' 
French and Italian mountebankism into England 
was cut off. Those un-English specimens of 
travel, who had plagued and infested the nation 
for a century, who 

-“ Had wandered Europe roun^, 

And gathered every \ice on Chustian ground,— 

Seen every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas, and the fair 

were laughed out of society, — were consigncfl, 
like the tawdry suits of the past age, to the^dUst 
and moths, of which alone they were worthy j the 
monde perruguiere, as Voltaire named them, were 

* i 

brushed away before the foot of a manly genera¬ 
tion, and England was herself again. 

But if Napoleon miscalculated the feelings 
of tfaiR British people, no man could have mote, 
rapidly furnished himself with the means of dis¬ 
covering his error. The taunt of invasion shewed 
him of what materials the English mind was 
made; its grave love of country, its patient 
courage, its solemn and generous conviction how 
much better it is to die in arms than live a slave. 

T 

The taunt was as the sound of a trumpet to 
the empire : the whole population offered itself as 
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one man: all professions, all.classes, .men of all 
diversities of political opinion, ■wefe prepared with 

the sacrifice of their lives. Five hundred thou- 

^ ! * 

sand volunteers came forward in arms, ready to be 
followed by4en times the number, if a foreign foot 
had dared to insult the shore. And in this most 
magnificent exhibition of the strength of freedom, 
there was nothing that could degrade the scene. 
In the popular consciousness of irresistible power, 
there was no alloy of popular violence; no insub¬ 


ordination in a countless host, whose will must 
have been law; no bitterness against rank, where 
the force was gathered from the humblest con¬ 
ditions of society; no attempt at national spoil; 
no political clamour, where the voice of the in¬ 
finite multitude might have instantly overwhelmed’ 
the voice of the constitution. The reason was, 
that the heart was sincere. The cause of their free 
country was at once the impulse, the guide, and 


the deliverance: they followed it, as the tribes fol¬ 
lowed the fiery pillar in* the wilderness; and giving 
themselves wholly to its high leading, they palled 
triumphantly through straits and dangers, among 
which no other people could tread and live. 

The volunteer corps were chiefly headed by 
the gentlemen and nobles of highest considera¬ 
tion in their neighbourhood. Among the crowd 
of public persons, Pitt was colonel of the Cinque 
Port volunteers; and the Duke of Clarence com¬ 
manded a corps near his scat, Bushy, to whom 

u 
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he .'‘made a Spartan speech; — “ My friends, 
wherever our duty calls, I will go with you, 
fight with you, and never come back without 
you!” The Priace of Wales took a peculiar in¬ 
terest in this little band, and pres^ted it with 
a pair of colours, which he gave with a feeling 
and animated compliment to their loyalty and 
discipline. 

But in this national crisis he justly felt that the 
people required something more, than approval, 
from a prince in the prime of life, and who had 
the first interest in the defence of the throne. He 


had, long before this period, felt the offence of 
being thrown into the back-ground, while all his 
relatives were in the front, and occupying high 
•opportunities of public service. He now again 
applied for some military rank which would en¬ 
able him to stand prominently before the public 
eye, and shew that he too had the hdhrt of an 
Englishman. 

But his request was not to be granted. It is 
difllbult to conceive the political grounds of this 
refusal. The popular feeling demanded that the 
prince should exhibit a portion of that manliness 
which was then glowing in the breast of every sub-, 
ject of the empire. Compliance would have given 
an additional grace to royalty, in its day of trial ;• 
it would have supplied the prince with a motive 
for generous and patriotic exertions, which might 
have restored the old ties between him and the 
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higher classes of the English mind; and if actual 
public danger were to be encotintered, it must 
have assisted the general cause, ^by ability and 
ardour which aWaited only the occasion to dis¬ 
tinguish thi^mselves. The prince, even in the 
luxury of his life, had made himself master of 
the details of military science to an unusual de¬ 
gree. No colonel in the service kept his regiment 
in higher discipline; no officer could manoeuvre 
a regiment better; and it was acknowledged, 
among military men, that there were few finer 
displays than that of a field-day of the corps, 
with the prince at their head. 

The remark of a distinguished general officer 
who was on the ground on one of those occasions, 
was, “ that no adjutant of ten years’ standing could 
have done it better in every point.” The prince 
was fond of military reading: he was acquainted 
with the chief authorities on the science; and 

t 

he had often* declared, that if he had his choice 
among all the ways of serving his country, it 
would have been to serve her as a soldier. 
even went further; and it was the opinion of those 
who were admitted to his confidence, that if the 
alternative lay between the succession to the 
throne and a military command, he would then, 
have gladly given up the crown for the sword. 
But even in this cherished and natural desire, 
he was to have another instance of the mortifica¬ 
tions that were to pursue him through life. 
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He first made his proposal, through Mr. Ad¬ 
dington, in the ftjllowing manly letter; — 

July 18, 1803. 

“ Sir, —When it was officially announced to 
the parliament that the avowed object of the 
enemy was a descent on these kingdoms, it be¬ 
came obvious that the circumstances of the times 
required a voluntary tender of our services. Ani¬ 
mated by the same spirit which pervaded the 
nation at large, conscious of the duties which I 
owed to his majesty and the country, I seized the 
earliest opportunity to express my desire of under¬ 
taking the responsibility of a military command. 
1 neither did nor do presume on supposed talents, 
as entitling me to such an appointment; my chief 
pretensions are founded on a sense of those ad¬ 
vantages which my example might produce to the 
state, by exciting the loyal energies of the nation, 
and a knowledge of the expectations which the 
public have a right to form, as to* the personal 
exertions of their princes, at a moment like the 
present. The more elevated my situation, in so 
much the efforts of zeal should become greater. 
I can never forget that 1 have solemn obligations 
imposed upon me by my birth, and that I should 
ever shew myself foremost in contributing to the 
preservation of the country. No event of my life 
ctin compensate me for the misfortune of not par¬ 
ticipating in the honours and dangers which await 
the brave men destined to oppose the invader.” 
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This letter remained unanswered. After a 
week, the prince repeated his proposal, with an 
expression of surprise at the minister’s neglect. 
Mr. Addington’s answer was a brief note, that 
the prince was referred to his majesty’s refusal of 
similar applications in former years; and that his 
majesty’s opinion being fixed, no further mention 
could be made to him on the subject. 

The minister had now discharged himfeelf of 
the responsibility; but his royal highness felt 
that he had a public interest in making a still 
higher appeal; and he submitted his claims to 
the king, in the letter from which an extract is 
given: — 


^ * 

** I ask to be allowed to display the best 
energies of my character, to shed the last drop of 
my blood in support of your majesty’s person, 
crown, and dignity; for this is not a war for 
empire, glory, or dominion, but for existence. In 
this contest, the lowest and humblest of your 
majesty’s subjects have been called on ; it would, 
therefore, little become me, who am the first, and 
who stand at the very footstool of the throne, to 
remain a tame, an idle, and a lifeless spectator of 
the mischiefs which threaten us; unconscious of 
the dangers which surround us, and indifferent 
to the consequences which may follow. Han¬ 
over is lost, England is menaced with invasion. 
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Ireland is in rebellion, Europe is at the foot of 
France. 

^ t 

At such a moment, the Prince of Wales, 
yielding to none of your subjects in duty,—to none 
of your children in tenderness and affection,— 
presumes to approach you, and again to repeat 
those offers which he has already made through 
your majesty’s ministers. A feeling of honest 
ambition, a sense of what I owe to myself and 
my family, and, above all, the fear of sinking in 
the estimation of thai gallant army, which may 
be the support of your majesty’s crown, and my 
best hope hereafter, command me to persevere, 
and to assure your majesty, with all humility 
and respect, that, conscious of the justice of my 
claim, no human power can ever induce me to 
relinquish it. Allow me to say, sir, that I am 
bound to adopt this line of conduct by every 
motive dear to me as a man, and sacred to me 


as a prince. Ought I not to come forward in a 
moment of unexampled difficulty and danger? 
Ought I not to share in the glory of victory, 
when I have every thing to lose by defeat ? The 
highest places in your majesty’s service are filled 
by the younger branches of the royal family; to 
me alone no place is assigned; I am not thought 
worthy to be even the junior major-general of 


your army. 

“ If 1 could submit in silence to such indig¬ 
nities, 1 should indeed deserve such treatment. 
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and prove, to the satisfaction of your enemies 
and my own, that I am entirely incapable of 
those exertions which my birth add the circum¬ 
stances of the times peculiarly call^for. Standing 
so near the throne, when I am debased, the 
cause of royalty is wounded. I cannot sink in 
public opinion, without the participation of your 
majesty in my degradation; therefore, every mo¬ 
tive of private feeling and public duty induces 
me to implore .your*majesty to review your de¬ 
cision, and to place me in that situation which 
my birth, the duties of my station, the example 
of my predecessors, and the expectations of the 
people of England, entitle me to claim.” 

Public attention had been strongly fixed on 
the prince during the progress of this transaction; 
and from the innumerable rumours which were 
propagated by his friends and enemies, it became 
of importance to him, that he should be enabled 
to bring his whole conduct on the occasion before 
the empire. The king, at least, gave him no cause 
to complain of delay. Nothing colild be more 
prompt, nor more peremptory, than his majesty’s 
answer:— 

My dear Son, —Though I applaud your 
zeal and spirit, in which 1 trust no one can sup¬ 
pose any of my family wanting, yet, considering 
the repeated declarations I have made, of my 
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determination on your former applications to the 
stlrae purpose, ,I had flattered myself to have 
heard no further on the subject. Should the 
implacable enemy succeed so far as to land, you 
will have an opportunity of shewing your zeal at 
the head of your regiment. It will be the duty 
of every man to stand forward on such an occa¬ 
sion ; and I shall certainly think it mine to set an 
example, in defence of every thing that is dear 
to me and my people. 

I ever remain, my dear son, 

V 

Your most afFectionate father, 

GEORGE R." 

Application was thenceforth at an end; but 
the prince addressed a strong vindication of his 
motives to his majesty; and after some corre¬ 
spondence with the Duke of Vork, whom he 
had hastily conceived to be the king’s adviser 
on the occasion; and a remonstrance on his 
being omitted in a list of military promotions 
towards the close of the year, he, at length, 
submitted to a necessity which perhaps no sub¬ 
ject in the empire could have felt with more pain. 
A final note to the minister put this offended 
feeling in tfie strongest light. The reports of 
invasion had been loudly renewed, at a time when 
the prince was known to be preparing to spend 
the winter at Brighton, a point which must have 
been considerably exposed, in the event of an 
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enemy’s force being off the coast. Mr. Addington* 
wrote a few lines to beg that 4he journey might 
be delayed. The answer was spijited, soldierlike, 
and indignant. 

** Sir, —By your grounding your letter to me 
on intelligence which has just reached you, I 
apprehend you allude to information leading you 
to expect some attempt on the part of the enemy. 
My wish to accommodate myself to any thing 
which you represent as material to the public 
service, would of course make me desirous to 
comply with your request. 

“ But if there be reason to imagine that in¬ 
vasion will take place directly, I am doti/id by the 
king's precise order, and by that honest zeal which 
is not allowed any fitter sphere for its action, to 
hasten instantly to my regiment. If I learn that 
my construction of the word intelligence is right, 
I shall deem it necessary to repair instantly to 
Brighton.” 

In ESigland there can be but few state secrets, 
and this correspondence soon made its way to the 
journals. The debate, on moving for a committee 
on the defence of the country, introduced the 
prince’s name; when Tyrrwhitt, one of his house¬ 
hold, defended him from the possible charge of 


* October 23. 
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reluctance, by stating the nature of his appli^ 
cations to the throne. The debate, though with 
closed doors, was immediately made public; and 
the correspondence thus announced appeared in 
a few days. 

No sufficient light has been hitherto thrown on 
this inveterate rejection of his royal highness’s 
services. The personal safety of the heir apparent 
could not have been the object; for, at the head 
of his regiment, he would probably have only 
taken a more exposed share in the struggle. Con¬ 
stitutional maxims could scarcely have interfered: 

V * 

for the prince neither desired to obtain an exten¬ 
sive command, nor, if he had, was the authority 
of the Duke of York to be superseded, but by the 
express determination of the king. But no par¬ 
liamentary torture could force the secret from the 
minister. The only reply which he made to 
Fox’s angry demands, and to the strong expres¬ 
sions of curiosity on the part of the legislature, 
was the old ministerial formula of defiance: ** No¬ 
thing less than the united authority of the house, 
and the direct commands of the king/ should 
compel him to say another word upon the sub¬ 
ject.” The true cause was probably the king’s 
personal displeasure, originating in his royal high¬ 
ness’s conduct to the princess. The unhappy 
.connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert had continued; 
and was, as it had begun, a perpetual source 
of embarrassment to the prince, of regret to the 
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empire, and of offence to the king. While this 
contumely to English feeling Was daily offered, 
there could be no complete reconciliation between 
a father, who felt himself not more the guardian 
of the public rights than of the public morality; 
and a son, who exhibited himself in the most con¬ 
spicuous point of view as an offender against the 
great bond of society, — that rite to which, above 
all the institutions of human wisdom, a hallowed 
sanction has been given; and whose disregard 
has been universally the forerunner of national 
decay, as its purity and honour have been the 
unfailing pledges of national virtue, prosperity, 
and freedom. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

i 

I 

PARLIAMENT. 

The age of parliamentary greatness was going 
down. Burke, Pitt, and Fox, successively dis¬ 
appeared; and men looked no longer to parlia¬ 
ment for the old noble displays of the highest 
ability, exerted in the highest cause. All the 
forms of panegyric have been so long lavished 
on the memory of those illustrious statesmen, 
that praise would be now alike impotent and 
unnecessary. Their rank is fixed beyond change. 
It is the inseparable characteristic of the fame of 
those who are made for immortal remembrance, 
that time, which decays and darkens all fabri¬ 
cated renown, has no power over the true; or 
rather, that it purifies and brightens the natural 
grandeur and lustre of the master mind. The 
tumult, the hot and misty confusion of actual life, 
often distort the great luminary; and it is only 

when years allow ns leisure to Ibok upward, when 

* 

another face of the world is offered to the heavens, 
and the orb has emerged from the vapours of diir 
day, that we can see it in its glory. 

But time, like death, does even more than exalt 
and purify. By breaking the direct link between 
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the man of genius and his country, it gives him 
an illustrious communion with .dll countries. The 
poet, the orator, and the hero, a^e no longer the 
dwellers of a fragment of the globe; they be¬ 
long to the human race in all its boundaries; the 
covering of this world’s clay thrown off, their 
renown and their powers are, like their own 
nature, spiritualised; they have passed out of, 

and above, the world ; and from their immortal 

• < 

height they bear healing and splendour on their 
wings, for all lands and all generations. 

Burke died in his 68th year,* with the calm¬ 
ness that belonged to a life in which he had 
never done intentional evil to a human being, 
and had done all the good that the finest qualities 
of head and heart could do to his country. Ris 
decline had been gradual, and he was fully aware 
that his hour was at hand. He had desired a 
paper of Addison’s to be read to him; talked for 

I 

some time on the perilous aspect of public affairs; 
and then gave directions for his funeral. Finding 
himself suddenly grow feeble, he expressed a 
wish to be carried to his bed; and as the attend¬ 
ants were conveying him to it, sank down in 
•their arms, and expired without a groan. 

Pitt died in his 47th year,')' First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. An 
illness which had confined him for some period. 


* July 26, 1797. 


+ At Putney, Jan. 23, 1806. 
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four years before, ha^t left hiiA in a state of compa¬ 
rative debility. The infinite labour of office, on his 
re|ulm fo powei(, still ihore enfeebled a frame not 
naturally strong; and the total overthrow of the 
Austrian armies at Ulm and Austerlitz, threaten¬ 
ing the disruption of those alliances which it had 
been his pride to form, and on whose firmness 
depended the safety of Europe, probably increased 
the depression of disease. His nervous system 
was at length so completely deranged, that for 
some weeks he was unable to sleep. His here¬ 
ditary gout returned; and^after struggling with 
water on the chest, he expired. By a vote of 
the House of Commons, his funeral was at the 
public expense; and a monument was erected 
to him in Westminster Abbey. 

Fox died in his 58th year.* He had reached 
the prize for which he had been labouring 
through life; and was, at last, prime minister.f 
But it came only to escape from his hand. The 
fatigues of office were too incessant for a frame 
unused to labour. He appears to have had 
some presentiment of this speedy termination of 
his existence. On hearing of his great rival’s 
death; “Pitt,” said he, “has gone in January,- 
perhaps 1 may go in June.” It happened, by 

• A): Chiswick, Sept. 13, 1806. 

t Lord Grenville, as First Lord of the Treasury, had the 
nominal rank; but Fox, though only Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had the real one. 
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a curious coincidence, that his disorder, si' dropsy, 
exhibited its first dangerous symptoms in June. 
In' ^e middle of^ that month* I|e was forced to 
discontinue bis attendance in parliament. About 
the middle of the following month he became 
unable to consult with his colleagues. And, after 
the usual efforts of the physicians to relieve him, 
at the end of August he fell into a state of 
languor, which continued until be died. 

It is remarkabfe, that the happiest period of 
Fox’s life was that which, on ordinary principles, 
might be expected to prove the most painful— 
his retirement from the House of Commons. If 
ever man was born for the boldest struggles, of 
popular life, it was he. For almost half a century 
of the most brilliant, yet the most difficult, time 
of England, he was foremost in the popular gaze. 
His element was the legislature. Yet we see 
him quietly turn from the house without a re¬ 
monstrance, and perhaps without a sigh; begin 
a new career, and with books, his garden, and 
the occasional society of a few personal friends, 
forget ambition. This is an evidence of more 
than intellectual vigour. Of all the qualities of 
public men, the rarest is magnanimity. The 
histories of fallen statesmen are generally only 
histories of the miserable decrepitude of huigian 
nature, vanity wounded to the core, and trying 
to salve itself by mean regrets, or meaner accu¬ 
sations, or, meanest of all, by licking the dust of 
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the #ampler’s feet, Riid being content to creep 
up* into influence' again; to reach by reptilism a 
reptile’s power, i 

On the Continent, an overthrown katesman 
is generally like an overthrown child; he weeps, 
he tears his hair, he exclaims against every 
thing round him, he is undone! When Neckar 
was dismissed by Louis the Sixteenth, no lan¬ 
guage could equal his despair. He was still 
the most popular man in France, and one of the 
most opulent. But the loss of his porte-feuille; 
the departed vision of bowing clerks; the solitude 
of his hotel, no longer a levee of the courtiers, 
whom he professed to despise, and whom no 
man had gone further to ruin; broke down the 
financial sovereign of France into a discharged' 
menial; and his delicious villa on the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by every charm: of 
earth and sky, a magnificence of nature that 
seems given to inspire grandeur into the human 
mind; was a dungeon to the cashiered minister. 

« 

Neckar’s is but one instance of the thousand*. . 


Even ambng the more composed manners of 
English life, the loss of public occupation has 
'|)een often followed by the loss of mental dignity; 
and its general result has been either a, worthless 
lassitude,, or an eager and dishonourable opm- 


prpmise of principle. But Fox gave, up the 
leadership of Opposition, a rank fully equal to 
the ministerial, in the popular estimate; and 
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seems to have settled down to the simplest oacu> 
pations of a country life, and planted his flowers^ 
and pruned his trees, and made his {playful verses, 
and carried his musket as a private in .the Chertsey 
volunteers, with as much composure as if he had 
never tasted the delightful draught of fame, nor 
soared among the fiery temptations of popular 
supremacy. 

On the failure of Lord Grey’s hopeless motion 
for reform, in 1797, *Fox expressed his determi¬ 
nation of withdrawing from* parliament. This 
measure may have been in some degree a derelic¬ 
tion of public duty; but it was probably adopted 
.with the idea of forcing the nation to take some 
decided step against the ministry. It failed; for 
he had miscalculated the public attachment to 
Pitt; and he thenceforth remained tranquilly 
in his solitude; realising at St. Ann's Hill, 
a small demesne near London, the life which 
Horace has so felicitously sketched for himself, 
and which, since his day, has been the dream 
of so many accomplished and weary minds; 
the leisure, the choice literature, and the 
pleasing oblivion” of the cares of life. Here 
he renewed his knowledge of the classics, con¬ 
quered Italian, and began Spanish. * But the 
peace bf Amiens opened F ranee once more^ and 
Fox, making a pretext to himself of collecting^ 
authorities on the History of the Stuarts, but, 
more probably, with the common desire to see 
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the changes wrought by the Revolution, went 
to Paris. • 

He was received with extraordinary civilities 
by all ranks-; but the chief feature of his visit, 
and the only one that can interest us now, was 
his intercourse with the “ First Consul.” It is 
difficult to know whether Napoleon formed a 
just conception of Fox; but it is evident that Fox 
formed, at least in the beginning, a curiously 
untrue one of Napoleon, immediately on his 
appearance in the crowd at the Tuileries, the first 
consul singled him out, and held a marked con¬ 
versation with him. “ There are in the world,” 
said this disposer of the fates of empires, “ but, 
two nations, the one inhabiting the east, and the 
other the west. The English, French, Germans, 
Italians, &c. &c. under the same civil code, having 
the same manners, the same habits, and almost 
the same religion, are all members of the same 
family. The men who would wish to light up 
again the flame of war among them wish for civil 
war.” He concluded by a compliment to him, as 
the distinguished friend of peace. 

Fox dined with him on the same day; and the . 
conversation turned on the trial by jury, of which 
Napoleon could not bring himself to approve,-— 
“ it was so Gothic, cumbrous, and might‘‘4)e so 
inconvenient to a government.” Fox, with honest 
John Bullism, told him, that “ the inconvenience 
was the very thing for which he liked it.” 
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But, startling as those military opinions of 
justice between man and man might be, Napoleon 
succeeded in impressing a very h)gh idea even of 
his heart; and if we are to rely upon reported 
conversations at the time, Fox declared that— 
“ the first consul of France was as magnificent 
in his means as in his ends; that he possessed 
a most decided character, and that his views were 
not directed against Great Britain, but against 
the Continent; tha! his commercial enmity was 
but a temporary measure, and was never intended 
to be acted upon as a permanent policy; and 
that he had z. proud candour! which, in the confi¬ 
dence of success in whatever he resolved, scorned 
to conceal its intentions’’’ “ I never saw,” said he, 
“ so little indirectness in any statesman as in the first 
consul. He makes no secret of his designs.” * 
The sparkling sentences and oracular maxims 
of Napoleon, the novelty of the bulletin-style, had 
evidently im]lOsed on his good-natured guest; 
and such, by universal acknowledgment, was his 
brilliancy and force in conversation, that the only 
hope of detecting the artifice was in removing to 
a distance from the deceiver. But Fox enjoyed 
an early, and a complete, opportunity of rectifying 
his opinions on this most subtle of men. He 
had scarcely entered the whig cabinet, when he 
found himself intangled in a mock negotiation; 
saw the negotiation dexterously protracted until 
all things were ripe for the ruin of Prussia; and 
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then saw Napoleon and Talleyrand fly together 
from Paris to the ruin, leaving his bewildered 
ambassador to pe laughed at by Europe.* 

Fox’s death closed the era of parliamentary 
eloquence. There have been able and animated 
speakers since; but there are few examples of 
that lofty and original mastery of the understand¬ 
ing and the passions, which characterised the 
public speaking of that distinguished time: while 
to the speeches of Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan, 
we still go for the study of the art, for the highest 
principles of eloquence illustrated by the highest 
examples. Of the comparative powers of those 
remarkable men, the general impressioa among 
their contemporaries was, — that Fox stood in 
the foremost rank, as a debater. His capacity, 
his manner, and his language, were parliamentary, 
in an exclusive and unequalled degree. Pitt and 
Burke must have been eminent in any assembly 
of any age or nation, where the hnman intellect 
was to be kindled and charmed by power of 
thought and language. A Greek or a Roman 


* One of the plagues of popularity was felt by Fox in the 
applications of the French artists to take his likeness. Medal¬ 
lists, sculptors, and painters, haunted him perpetually, with all 
the* odd vehemence of the national character. One sculptor had 
persecuted him to sit for a statue. Fox at last inquired whether' 
the sitting would put him to any inconvenience. “ None what¬ 
ever,” said the Frenchman; “ you must only take olF your shirt 
and sit naked, till you are modelled !” 
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audience would have listened to either with ad¬ 
miration, and owned the influence of their flow 
and grandeur; but Fox was maAe for England, 
and peculiarly for the parliament of England. 

Innumerable panegyrics on his public abili¬ 
ties appeared immediately after his death. But 
by far the closest and most critical was given 
by Lord Erskine, at a distance of time which 
precluded the immediate influence of partiality, 
and which allowed full leisure to compare the 
illustrious dead with all of surviving excellence. 
The whole passage itself deserves to be treasured, 
as an honour equally to Fox and Erskine. 

“ Tbis extraordinary person, generally, in 
rising to speak, had evidently no more preme¬ 
ditated the particular language he should em¬ 
ploy, nor, frequently, the illustrations and images 
by which he should discuss and enforce his sub¬ 
ject, than he had contemplated the hour he was 
to die. And his exalted merit as a debater in 
parliament did not, therefore, consist in the 
length, variety, or roundness of his periods, but 
in the truth and vigour of his conceptions; in 
the depth and extent of his information; in the 
retentive powers of his memory, which enabled 
him to keep in constant view, not only all that 
he had formerly read and reflected on, but every 
thing said at the moment, and even at other 
times, by the various persons whose arguments 
he was to answer; in the faculty of spreading 
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out his matter so clearly to the grasp of his own 
mind, as to render it impossible he should ever 
fail in the utniost clearness and distinctness to 
others; in the exuberant fertility of his imagina¬ 
tion, which spontaneously brought forth his ideas 
at the moment, in every possible shape in which 
the understanding might sit in judgment on them; 
whilst, instead of seeking afterwards to enforce 
them by cold premeditated illustrations or by 
episodes, which, however beautiful, only distract 
attention, he was accustomed to repass his subject, 
not methodicallyy but in the most unforeseen and 
iascii/\ating review, enlightening every part of 
it; and Bihtding even his adversaries in a kind of 
spell of involuntarjf'.assent for the time. 

This will be founc\ more particularly to 
apply to his speeches upon sudtd^fr tani' unfore¬ 
seen occasions, when certainly nothing could be 
more interesting and extraordinary than to wit¬ 
ness, as I have often done, the mighty and un¬ 
prepared efforts of his mind, when he had to 
encounter the arguments of some profound rea- 

soner, who had deeply considered his subject, 

« 

and arranged it with all possible art, to preserve 
its parts unbroken. To hear him begin on such 
occasions, without method, without any kind of 
exertion, without the smallest impulse from the 
desire of distinction or triumph, and animated 
only by the honest sense of duty; an audience 
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who knew him not, would have expected little 
success from the conflict; as lU'tle as a traveller 
in the East, whilst trembling at a buffalo in the 
wild vigour of its well-protected strength, would 
have looked to its immediate destruction, when 
he saw the boa moving slowly and inertly to¬ 
wards him on the grass. But Fox, unlike the 
serpent in every thing but his strength, always 
taking his station m some fixed, invulnerable 
principles, soon surrounded and entangled his 
adversary, disjointing every member of his dis¬ 
course, and strangling him in the irresistible 
folds of truth. 

This intellectual superiority, by which my 
illustrious friend was so eminently distinguished, 
might nevertheless have existed in all its strength, 
without raising him to the exalted station he held 
as a public speaker. The powers of the under¬ 
standing are not of themselves sufluiient for this 
high purpose. Intellect alone, however exalted, 
without strong feelings, without even irritable sen¬ 
sibility, would be only like an immense maga¬ 
zine of gunpowder, if there were no such element 
as fire in the natural world. It is the heart which 
is the spring and fountain of eloquence. A cold¬ 
blooded, learned man, might, for any thing I 
know, compose in his closet an eloquent book; 
but in public discourse, arising out of sudden oc¬ 
casions, he could, by no possibility, be eloquent. 
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“ It has been said, that he was frequently 
careless of the language in which he expressed 
himself; but I can neither agree to the justice, 
nor even comprehend the meaning of that criti¬ 
cism. He could not be incorrect from careless¬ 
ness ; because, having lived from his youth in 
the great world, and having been familiarly con¬ 
versant with the classics of all nations, his most 
unprepared speaking (or if critics will have it 
so, his most negligent) must have been at least 
grammaticalt which it not ■ only uniformly was, 
but distinguished by its taste; more than that 
could not have belonged to it, without the very 
care which his habits and his talents equally 
rejected. 

He undoubtedly attached as little to the 
musical intonation of his speeches as to the lan¬ 
guage in which they were expressed. His em¬ 
phases were the unstudied effusions of nature; 
the vents of a mind burning intensely with the 
generous flame of public spirit and benevolence, 
beyond all control or management when impas¬ 
sioned, and above the rules to which inferior 
things are properly, subjected : his sentences, 
often rapidly succeeded, and almost mixed them¬ 
selves with one another; as the lava rises in bursts 
from the mouth of a volcano, when the resistless 
energies of the subterranean world sire at their 
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Fox’s politics may now be obsolete: his par¬ 
liamentary triumphs may be ait: his eloquence 
may be rivalled, or shorn of its beams by time: 
but one source of glory cannot be extinguished, 
—the abolition of the slave-trade! This victory 
no man can take from him. Whatever variety 
of opinion may be formed on his public princi¬ 
ples, whatever condemnation may be found for 
his personal career, whatever doubts of his great 
faculties;—on this one subject all voices will be 
raised in his honour; and the hand of every man 
of English feeling will add a stone to the monu¬ 
ment that perpetuates his name. On the 10th 
of June, 1806, Fox brought forward his motion, 
in a speech brief but decided. So fully,” said 
he, “am I impressed with the vast importance 
and necessity of attaining what will be the object 
of my motion to-night, that if, during the forty 
years that I have had the honour of a seat in 
parliament, I should have been so fortunate as 
to accomplish that, and that only; I should think 
I had done enough, and should retire from public 
life with comfort, and the conscious satisfaction 
that I had done my duty.” 

His speech concluded with the immortal reso¬ 
lution, “ That this House, conceiving the 
African Slave-Trade to be contrary to 

THE PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE, HUMANITY, AND 
SOUND policy; will, WITH ALL PRACTICABLE 
EXPEDITION, PROCEED TO TAKE EFFECTUAL 
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MEASURES FOR ABOLISHING THE SlAVE-TraDE, 
IN WJCH MANN‘ER and AT SUCH PERIOD AS 

t 

MAY BE DEEMED ADVISABLE.” 

On the division, one hundred and fourteen 
voted for the measure, against it only fifteen! 
This was the last effort made by Fox. In a few 
days after, he was taken ill of his mortal disease. 
No orator, no philosopher, no patriot, could have 

wished for a nobler close to his labours. 

1 

It must seem extraordinary that Pitt should 
have left this great duty to be done by another. 
Some of his ablest speeches had been in condem¬ 
nation of the slave-trade. He had pronounced it 
a national disgrace and calamity. And what man, 
not turned into a wild beast by avarice, that pas¬ 
sion alternately the meanest and the most daring, 
the basest and the bloodiest,—that passion which, 
of all, assimilates and combines the most tho¬ 
roughly with the evil of perverted human nature; 
but must have looked upon that trade with 
horror? “ This,” exclaimed Burke, “is not a 
traffic in the labour of man, but in the man him-« 
self.” It was ascertained that from seventy H 
eighty thousand slaves had been carried fifoni 
Africa to the West Indies in a single year ; and 
with what misery beyond all calculation 1 What 
agonies of heart, at the utter and eternal parting 
from friends, kindred, and home! What inde¬ 
scribable torture in the slave-ships, where they 
burne^ under the tropical day, packed in dens. 
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without room to move, to stand, or even to lie 
down,—chained, scourged, famished, withering 
with fever and thirst; human layers festering on 
each other; the dead, the dying, the frantic, and 
the tortured, compressed together like bales of 
merchandise; hundreds seizing the first moment of 
seeing the light and air, to fling themselves over¬ 
board ; hundreds dying of grief, thousands dying 
of pestilence; and the r^st, even more wretched, 
surviving only for a hopeless captivity in a 
strange land, to labour for life, under the whips 
of overseers, savages immeasurably more brutal 
and debased than their unfortunate victims! 

With what eyes must Providence have looked 
down upon this tremendous accumulation of guilt, 
this hideous abuse of the power of European 
knowledge and wealth over the miserable African; 
and with what solemn justice may it not have 
answered the cry of the blood out of the ground! 
The vengeance of Heaven on individuals is wisely, 
in most instances, put beyond human discovery. 
But, for nations there is no judgment to come, 
no great after-reckoning to make all straight, 
and vindicate the ways of God to man. They 
m ust be punished here; and it might be neither 
difficult nor unproductive of the best knowledge 
— the Christian’s faith in the ever-waking and 
resistless control of Providence; to trace the 
punishment of this enormous crime in Europe. 
The slave-trade perhaps lost America to Eng- 
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land, and the crime was thus punished at its 
height, and within view of the spot where it 
was committed. But our crime was done in 
ignorance; the people of this kingdom had 
known little of its nature; and they required 
only to know it, to wash their hands of the 
stain. It may have been for this reason, that, 
of all unsuccessful wars, the American was the 
least marked with national loss; and that, of 
all abscissions of empire, the independence of 
the United States was the most rapidly con¬ 
verted into national advantage. But it is upon 
the kingdoms which, in the face of perfect know¬ 
ledge, in scorn of remonstrances that might wake 
the stones to feel, in treacherous evasion of trea¬ 
ties, in defiance of even the base bargains in 
which they exacted the money of this country 
to buy off the blood of the African, have still 
carried on the trade; that undisguised and un¬ 
mitigated vengeance may have fallen, and be still 
falling. 

The three great slave-traders, whom it has been 
found impossible to persuade or to restrain, are 
France, Spain, and Portugal. And in what circum¬ 
stances are the colonies for whose peculiar support 
this dreadful traffic was carried on ? France has 
totally lost St. Domingo, the finest colony in, the 
world, and her colonial trade is now a cipher. 
Spain has lost all; Portugal has lost all. Mexico, 
South America, and the Brazils, are severed from 
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their old masters for ever. And what have been 
the especial calamities of the sovereigns of those 
countries ? They have been, all tfiree, expatriated, 
and the only three. Other sovereigns have suf¬ 
fered temporary evil under the chances of war; 
but France, Spain, and Portugal, have exhibited 
the peculiar shame of three dynasties at once in 
exile:—the Portuguese flying across the sea, to 
escape from an enemy in its capital, and hide its 
head in a barbarian lahd;—the Spanish dethroned, 
and sent to display its spectacle of mendicant and 
decrepit royalty through Europe;—and the French 
doubly undone! 

The first effort of Louis XVIII. on his restora¬ 
tion, was to re-establish the slave-trade. Before 
twelve months were past, he was flying for his life 
to the protection of strangers! On the second 
restoration the trade was again revived. All re¬ 
presentations of its horrors, aggravated as they 
are now by the lawless rapacity of the foreign 
traders, were received with mock acquiescence, 
and real scorn. And where are the Bourbons 
now ? 

And what is the peace, or the prosperity, of 
the countries that have thus dipped their guilty 
gains in human miseries ? They are three vast 
centres of feud and revolutionary terror; — Por¬ 
tugal, with an unowned monarch, reigning by the 
bayonet and the scaffold, with half her leading 
men in dungeons, with her territory itself a dun- 
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geon; and fierce retaliation and frenzied enthu¬ 
siasm hovering' on her frontiers, and ready to 
plunge into the bosom of the land.—Spain, torn 
by faction, and at this hour watching every band 
that gathers on her hills, as the signs of a tempest 
that may sweep the land from the Pyrenees 
to the ocean.—And France, in the first heavings 
of a mighty change, that man can no more define, 
than he can set limits to the heaving of an earth¬ 
quake, or the swell and fury of a deluge. Other 
great objects and causes may have their share 
in those things. But the facts are before man¬ 
kind. 

The probable ground of Pitt’s reluctance to 
crush the slave - trade at the instant, was his 
fear of disturbing the financial system, in the 
midst of a period which made all minds tremble 
at the name of experiment. While the whole 
fabric of empire was tottering, there might be 
rashness even in the attempt to repair the build¬ 
ing ; and it required higher feelings than are to 
be learned in the subterranean of politics,—the 
magnanimity of religious faith,—to do good without 
fear, and leave the rest to the great Disposer. 
The war had been altogether a war of finance. 
Pitt was, pre-eminently, a financier; and, like all 
men with one object perpetually before them, hfe 
involuntarily suffered the consideration of rents and 
revenues to distend on his sight, until it shut out 
every other. The Abolition was a novelty; and 
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he had seen a more auspicious novelty, a free 
constitution, overthrow the whole establishment 
of the most powerful kingdom o*f Europe. Eng- 
gland was at that hour covered with the wreck 
of France; prince, priest, and noble, flying from 
the brilliant evil. 

The nature of its advocates, too, justified 
some jealousy; for, among the virtuous and pa¬ 
triotic, there were to be found individuals scarcely 
less than avowed rebels to the constitution. None 
are more tolerant than they who scoff at all 
creeds alike; none more humane than they who 
have nothing to give; none more rigorous in de¬ 
manding public sacrifices, than they who feel 
themselves exempt from all sacrifice. In 1792, 
the commencement of Mr. Wilberforce’s efforts 
against the slave-trade, England was overrun 
with those cheap sages and heroes. The whole 
land was thick with a crop of spurious tolerance, 
generosity, and virtue. The slave-trade came 
forth a new topic, started in the fortunate hour, to 
cheer the sinking energies of popular outcry. It 
was the live coal on the lips of the seer, already 
weary of denouncing unperformed wrath against 
the throne. It supplied the whole bustling tribe 
of the Platos and Phocions of the streets with 
illustration, and it supplied them with it safe. 
The horrors of the trade threw an allegorical veil 
over the picture, while the artist was insolently 
limning the guilt and punishment of supposed 
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royal and aristocratic offences at home; the King of 
Dahomy prefigured a monarch, whom it was yet 
hazardous to denounce by name; the smiting of 
West Indian planters by the popular hand led 
the mind’s eye to loftier execution on more hated 
possessors of wealth and power; and the havoc of 
negro insurrection lent its deepest colourings to 
that promised tornado of vengeance, which, “ in 
an hour that we knew not of,” was to sweep 
from the earth the nobility, church, and crown, 
of the British empire. 

Yet, it is to be lamented that, for the comple¬ 
tion of a fame, almost at the full, Pitt did not 
give more than his voice against the slave-trade; 
that he had not nobly dared; that by this solitary 
instance of hesitation in a cause worthy of him¬ 
self, the illustrious act, which shed glory on the 
close even of Fox’s struggling career, was not 
permitted to scatter the darkness and sorrow 
which hung round his honoured death-bed, and 
finish in kindred splendour the long triumphs of 
the first statesman of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WHIG CABINET. 

The Whig administration of 1807 totally failed, 
and deserved to fail. Its first announcemenf had 
struck the nation with surprise and scorn. Lord 
Grenville in alliance with Fox! was a coalition 
which none could comprehend, but on the princi¬ 
ple of that all-swallowing avidity for place which 
degrades alike the personal and public character of 
the statesman. Lord Grenville, the direct agent 
of Pitt for so many years, the official opponent 
of democracy in all. its shapes, the professional 
speaker against reform, the secretary who had 
dismissed M. Chauvelin and his republican peace 
with justified contempt, and who, with equal 
contempt, had denied the competence and will 
of the successive tyrants of France to make peace; 
was k possible that this man should now exhibit 
himself in close connexion with the antagonist 
of Pitt on every point of government, with the 
avowed reformer, the perpetual assertor of the sinV 
cerity of France, Fox, the orator of the populace, 
the champion of Jacobin peace, and the public ad- 

tv 

iiiirer and panegyrist of Napoleon 1 The very name 
of a Coalition jarred on the public ear. It was the 


y 
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opening of a sluice that let out a whole torrent of 
scorn. 

r 

The national mind of England has never yet 
made a wrong judgment. A whole people, fur¬ 
nished as England is with the means of know¬ 
ledge, and the invaluable freedom of expressing its 
thoughts, that true salt of the constitution, cannot 
err. It is preserved from error by something like 
those great contrivances of Nature which make 
the salubrity of the ocean and the atmosphere ;* 
the innumerable currents and diversities of public 
opinion, but preserve its activity, while they impel 
and guide each other into the general course of 
national safety and wisdom. 

Fox’s coalition with North was the original 
sin of his life. He never recovered from that 
first and fatal impression. Yet, there, little was 
to be compromised but personal hostility. Here 
the hostility was upon all the principles of state; 
and no ingenuity of gloss, no declared perse¬ 
verance in principle, and no ostentatious zeal for 
the good of the country, could prevent the nation 
from looking on Lord Grenville as a fallen man ; 
feebly attempting to cover with the remnant of 
his reputation the nakedness of Whiggism; bowing 
down at the footstool of office a head to which 
old experience ought to have taught wisdom, if 
it could not teach dignity; and thenceforth worth¬ 
less for all purposes, but, the humiliating and'' 
melancholy one, of a warning to all who shojula 
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in future be tempted by a pitiable appetite for 
power. 

The acts of the new coalition were inevitably 
marked with the disgraces and tergiversations 
of its parentage. Lord Grenville was appointed 
first lord of the Treasury. But he had already 
secured the auditorship of the Exchequer, a 
place of four thousand a-year for life, and this 
he was determined not to give up, obnoxious as 
it must be to the most contemptuous reflections. 
The national voice demanded,—under what pre¬ 
tence Lord Grenville could retain two offices 
totally incompatible with each other? Why, in 
this instance alone, the disbursement of the public 
money, and the check on that disbursement, 
should be in the same officer ? Why, with one 
hand in the public purse, he should pass his 
accounts with the other; be the supervisor over 
his own conduct, and give himself a receipt in full 
for his own integrity ? 

‘ His lordship bore the storm with official 
philosophy—listened, and kept his four thou¬ 
sand pounds a-year. A poor attempt at evading 
public scandal was made, by appointing a trustee 
for the auditorship, whom his lordship was to 
pay; a rigid inspector, of course, of the possible 
irregularities of the man on whose money he was 
to live ^ 

Another compromise' followed, of a still more 
hazardous nature. To strengthen the administra- 
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tion, it had been deemed necessary to summon 
the aid of Lord, Sidmouth’s friends; and his 
lordship’s terms were, two seats in the cabinet, 
one for himself and one for Lord Ellenborough, 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. This 
direct attempt to connect the ministry with the 
courts of law, awoke alarm throughout the em¬ 
pire. The practical value of the free consti¬ 
tution of England exists in the courts of law. 

( _ 

If the legislature is the bulwark of English li¬ 
berty; the purity and complete independence, 
pecuniary and political, of the bench of judges, 
is liberty itself. For, as no constitution can *be 
worth the paper that it is written upon, while the 
subject fears for his person or his property; the 
first ground and security of national freedom 
must be in that majesty of law which protects 
him in doing all things that are manly, honest, 
and lawful. And it is thus that, while legis¬ 
latures may have been weak, and ministers rash 
or arbitrary, the practical freedom of this first 
and most fortunate of countries has suffered no 
disturbance for a hundred years; has continually 
become more precious to its people; and has. 
secured, and will secure, England from the 
desperate convulsions which the very impulse 
of nature forces on foreign lands, to give even a 
partial restoration to the powers of man. 4 

, A motion on this most repulsive appointment 
was brought forward by Lord Bristol in the Lords, 
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and by Mr. Spencer Stanhope in the Commons, 

— “ That it was highly inexpedient^ and tended to 
weaken the administration of justice, to summon to 
any committee or assembly of the privy council 
any of the judges of his majesty’s courts of com¬ 
mon law.” The motion was supported in the 
Lords by Lord Eldon, where it was negatived 
without a division! — and in the Commons by 
Canning, Wilberforcp, Lord Castlereagh,,and Mr. 
Perceval; where, too, it was negatived, and almost 
with similar contumely,— by 222 to 64! 

Nothing could be more palpable than the 
evil of breaking down the barriers which shut 
out the influence of ministers from Westminster 
Hall. By turning the judge into the politician, 
he might be altogether perverted into a place- 
hunter ; and his integrity must be in a continual 
state of temptation, from the patronage of office. 
By making him a cabinet minister, he might 
be called on to enact measures of severity against 
the individual whom he might be also called on 
to try for life or death within the week. How was 
he to bring an unprejudiced mind into the courts, 
when he had already made up his determination 
in the cabinet? or to decide before God and the 
country on the case of the man, whom he had 
but a few hours past condemned as a libeller or 
a traittfr before the minister and his colleagues? 

— What was to prevent the persecutor in -the 
cabinet from being the homicide on the bench? 
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Yet this appointment, which, in the public 
mind,’ amounted to the most violent departure 
from English principle; which might have ra¬ 
pidly involved a total perversion of the law; 
and which must have instantly shaken the na¬ 
tional confidence in the administration ofjustice, 
was carried with a high hand by the old cla- 
mourers for universal liberty; the champions who, 
for two and twenty years, had made parliament, 
the hustings, and the tavern alike, ring with their 
more than patriotism; the haughty challengers of 
the whole power of the state to lay a finger on 
the ark of the constitution! 

The maxims which the coalition thus laboured, 
are worthy of being chronicled: —“ The cabinet, 
as such, is not respo7isible for the meami'es of go- 
vernment! — No individual minister is respon¬ 
sible for more than his own acts, and such advice, 
as he can be proved to have actually given 1-^ 
A cabinet counsellor performs no duties, and incurs 
no responsibility, to which as a privy-counsello^he 
is not liable!—And the judges of England are 
not intended by the constitution of the country to 
be such insulate^l beings as speculative writers re¬ 
present them 1” 

And those enormous absurdities were advanced 
and fiercely defended by the whole body of the 
Whigs I Well might the nation burst into^an out¬ 
cry of wonder and aversion. And well may men, 
yet untainted by politics, lift up their hands and 
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thank their God for the humble station, which 
has preserved them from being *tempted to such 
betrayals of the head-long folly and short-sighted, 
sordid covetousness of human nature! 

Compromise was the only principle w^hich the 
new coalition seemed to acknowledge. The 
Catholic question was Fox’s first bond, and to 
this he was pledged by the declarations of a 
life. But Lord Sidmouth was disinclined to it; 
and the King was resolved against it. That 
honest King had taken no degree in the new 
school of compromise; he left its hoods and gowns 
to cover the awkward procession of those “ budge 
doctors of the stoic fur,” the professors of expe¬ 
diency. He had instantly refused to concede. 
There was, then, no alternative but to resign, or 
to adjourn the question; and it was adjourned. 

Ministers next required that the control of 
the army should be put into their hands; in other 
words, that the Duke of York should be removed. 

s 

This the king refused, on the obvious ground, that 
the army had been kept separate from the other 
branches of the administration since the time of 
the Duke of Cumberland; andi^nally declared 
that he would not remove the Duke of York. The 
transaction closed, of course, in compromise; the 
ministers agreed that no change in the command 
should take place without the royal approbation. 

All was failure. Their financial discoveries, 
which had been heralded for years with all the 
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pomp and all the mystery of the new “ Illumines” 
. of ipcditical Economy,—a science which has suc¬ 
ceeded to the honours and the merits of aa|ro- 
logy, — were found fit only to glitter in the pages 
of a review, and evaporated, upon trial, into two 
abortive taxes. But if the relief was visionary, 
, }i()t so was the burden. Whig finance left its 

A 

mark in two tremendous impositions. The hated 
property-tax was raised from six and a half to ten 
per cent! and ten per cent was added to the 
assessed taxes! 

Their exploits as warriors were calculated to 

give them, as high' a niche in history as their 

financial achievements. They sent' out four 

expeditions. The whole four failed; some with 

heavy loss, some with ignominy, and all with 

ridicule! — Moore was compelled to fly from the 

mad king of Sweden in a cart, and to ship off his 

army at a moment’s notice.—The expedition to 

Egypt was beaten on the old scene of British 

victory, was forced to lay down its arms to 

a rabble of Turks, and succeeded in nothing but 

in alienating the population. The expedition 

under Whitelooib to Buenos Ayres, is synony- 

mous with national shame: it insulted us with 

»^ 

the scandalous spectacle of a British army beaten 
out of the country by a banditti. The expedition 
to the Dardanelles exhibited'the combined dis¬ 
grace of dhr arms and tSur diplomacy; the British 
ambassador baffled-by the French, and even by the 
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brute policy of the Turkish agent; and the British 
fleet flying full sail down the Dardanelles, help¬ 
lessly battered by the Turkish cannon-balls. The 
four quarters of the globe were furnished with 
the trophies of a coalition ministry! 

There was one way more in which a cabinet 
could go wrong; and of that way they availed- 
themselves with characteristic adroitness. 

Fox had scarcely entered upon office, when he 
was enticed into a negotiation by the French 
government; and the finesse of the contrivance 
was worthy of Talleyrand. A stranger presented 
himself to the foreign secretary, with a proposal 
of assassinating the first consul. Fox, with the 
feelings of an English gentleman, was shocked at 
an idea so abominable; and ordering the proposer 
into custody, wrote a brief letter to the French 
court to mention the circumstance, and put Na¬ 
poleon on his guard against this illegitimate mode 
of terminating hostilities. Talleyrand’s answer 
was equally brief, but contained a dexterous com¬ 
pliment from Napoleon on his correspondent’s 
“ honour and virtue.” Another letter of equak 
civility, dated on the same day, conveyed an ap¬ 
propriate extract from Napoleon’s speech on the 
opening of the legislature. The French minister’s 
note is an exquisite specimen of the diplomatic 
art of “ feeling the way.” 

Note 2. “ Sir,— It may be agreeable to you 
to receive news from this country. 
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“ I send you the emperor’s speech to the legis¬ 
lative body. You will therein see that our wishes 
are still for peace. I do not ask what is the pre¬ 
vailing inclination with you; but if the advantages 
of peace are duly appreciated, you know on what 
basis it may be discussed.” 

4 

Note —Extract from the speech. I desire 
peace with England. On my part I shall never 
delay it a moment. I shall always be ready to 
conclude it, taking for its basis the stipulations 
of the treaty of Amiens.” 

The snare was completely laid; and the Whig 
cabinet was caught at the moment. Within a 
week from the receipt of those billets, a formal 
cabinet letter was despatched to the Tuileries, 
plunging headlong into the question, with all 
its bases, alliances, and compensations. What 
a sardonic smile must have sat on the lips of 
the two matchless confederates, as they looked 
over this letter together! with what infinite bur¬ 
lesque must they have laughed at the wisdom of 
the wise! We may almost forgive them their 
triumph, for the sake of its dexterity. Napo¬ 
leon’s sworn purpose, from the day of Austerlitz, 
had been the fall of Prussia. He had felt 
his dignity molested by her threat of assisting 
Austria in the war; and he was determined that, 
whatever capital of Europe he might seize in 
future, he would not have a Prussian army of 
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a hundred and fifty thousand men on his flank, 

to frown at the operation; Prussia was to be 

smitten! But by what artifice was England to 

be blindfolded, while the last military kingdom 

of the continent was turned into a kingdom of 

hewers of wood and*drawers of water? To sow 

* 

jealousy between them, he gave Hanover to 
Prussia: the boon was grasped at with guilty 
eagerness; and his object was effected at once. 
England was indignant at the treacherous ac¬ 
ceptance. Still, the approach of direct hos¬ 
tilities might rouse England, and even Russia, 
to “her aid. It was essential to distract the atten¬ 
tion of both, while France was collecting that 
storm of havoc which was to sweep the monarchy 
of Frederic from the list of nations. A negotia¬ 
tion with England would at once paralyse the 
warlike preparations of the country, make Russia 
distrustful of our alliance, and cut off Prussia 
from all hope. 

Napoleon knew that Fox’s ambition was, to 
be the peace-maker of Europe; and he well re¬ 
membered, too, those conversations at the Tuile- 
ries, in which his guest had almost infringed on 
court etiquette in vindicating Pitt and Windham, 
with the loudest scorn and disdain, from all share 
in the conspiracy of “ the infernal machine.” 
It was at this sensitive point of his character 
that the artifice was levelled. The eloquent 
abhorrer of assassination was suddenly presented 
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in his closet with an avowed assassin. Of all the 
stimulants that art could devise, there was none 
more certain of kindling him. The calculation 
was incomparably true; Fox, full of generous 
wrath, instantly wrote to apprise the first consul 
of his hazard. The letter was answered by bland 
homage, in which the “ first consul recognised 
the honotir and virtue” of his feelings; followed 
by a still blander promise of peace, from a speech 
made almost at the moment when the pretended 
assassin was sent from Paris; and the train of 


artifice was begun, which left Prussia at the 
mercy of the destroyer. 

But all the details of this ludicrous negotia¬ 
tion were equally ludicrous. Talleyrand had 
completely involved the cabinet; he had, with 
the ease of consummate skill, played on their 
peace-making vanity, and entrapped them even 
into the very folly which they had determined 
not to commit; that of making the first over¬ 
tures. He had now a second pitfall for them. 
To make “ assurance double sure,” and prevent 
the possibility of their opening their eyes, he 
actually contrived to make them commission 
the first ambassador! 


He sent for Lord Yarmouth, (since Marquess 
of Hertford), one of the dktenm at Verdun, a 
nobleman of enormous fortune, but whose diplo¬ 
matic faculties were vet in the bud. Lord Yar- 

V 

mouth obeyed the summons, commenced an 
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intercourse with Talleyrand in Paris, and was 
instantly meshed in the diplomatic web, and 
puzzled in the uti possidetis to such a profound 
degree, that ministers were compelled to send 
a superior to extract his lordship from his per¬ 
plexities ; or, in the confused phrase of office, 
“ The necessity arose of some other negotiator, 
fully instructed in the sentiments of his majesty’s 
government on all the various points of discussion 
that might arise,” &c. &c. 

But the whole mystification is incomparable. 
Talleyrand had not chosen his diplomatist in 
vain; and the familiar dexterity with which 
he drove his lordship into the toils, is one of the 
most amusing episodes in the history of negotia¬ 
tion. The wily Frenchman’s purpose was to make 
the British cabinet answerable for every lapse of 
their unfledged agent; but this could not be done 
without the production of his powers to treat. He 
summoned him to a conference, and told him that 
the fates of Europe depended upon his instant dis¬ 
play of those weighty documents. “ There was 
Germany,” said the Frenchman, “ a week ago you 
might have saved it, if you were empowered to 
negotiate: but the emperor could wait no longer: 
the fate of Germany was sealed : et nous nen re- 
viendrons jamais *—Russia is now in the scale. 
Will you save Russia ? Produce your full powers. 


* We shall never recede from our decision. 
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or her fate will be sealed in two days! —Switzer¬ 
land comes next*: it is on the eve of undergoing 
a great change. Will you save it ? Nothing can 
do this but a peace with England: produce your 
full powers!—We are on the point of invading 
Portugal. Nothing on earth but a peace with 
England can prevent our seizing it: our army is 
already gathering at Bayonne. All depends on 
England. Produce your full powers!”—But the 
keenest shaft was in reserve. “ Prussia,” said 
Talleyrand, “ insists on our confirming her pos¬ 
session of Hanover; and we cannot consent wan¬ 
tonly to lose the only ally France has had since the 
Revolution. Will you save Hanover, and thus 
permit us to prefer England to Prussia ? produce 
your full powers!” 

The appeal was irresistible. His lordship was 
remorselessly mystified. The visions of kingdoms 
falling and fallen round him were not to be with¬ 
stood, while he had the cheap restorative in his 
pocket: and, to save Europe, to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of Napoleon at the head of five hundred 
thousand men, and clip the wings of an am¬ 
bition that was longing to overshadow the world, 
Lord Yarmoujth produced his full powers; and 
began his career as a plenipotentiary! 

How any man living could conceive, after ten 
years’ display of Napoleon’s character, that he 
was to be stopped by the trite fooleries of billets 
despatched every half hour from one hotel to 
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another;—how any person, walking the streets of 
Paris, could have escaped the knowledge that all 
France was ringing with preparation for a Prussian 
campaign, and that the most revengeful feelings 
against Prussia were exhibited on all occasions;— 
how any man of common understanding could have 
doubted, that the kingdom in the jaws of destruc¬ 
tion, the ally which England should instantly seek 
and support, the last hope of the continent, was 
Prussia; are questions which we must leave to 
the elucidation of noble pleqipotentiaries alone. 

England was utterly astonished at this trans¬ 
action. Even the cabinet were forced to awake. 
A new diplomatist was forthwith transmitted, 
and a despatch written, to stop his lordship in 
this precipitate salvation of Europe. I need 
hardly observe to your lordship,” are Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Fox’s emphatic words, that it is of the 
utmost importance, that in the interim (till the 
arrival of the new ambassador) your lordship 
should avoid taking any step, or even holding any 
language, which may tend in the smallest degree to 
commit the opinion of his majesty’s government 
on any part of the matters now depending.” 

But the diplomatic depths of thjs unfortunate 
cabinet were not yet sounded. The Fabius sub¬ 
stituted for their rapid plenipotentiary was Lord 
Lauderdale, an old adherent of Fox, and a pam¬ 
phleteer on political economy; and content to rest 
on those titles to fame. Yet this nobleman was not 
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to go alone; he was to be supported by the political 
experience of Dugald Stewart! a lecturer of much 
reputation in the North, and probably a personage 
of formidable wisdom to an Edinburgh student of 
metaphysics. And those two were to combat the 
two ablest men in Europe I Two dreamers of the 
schools, to come into conflict with two men of the 
first rank of political genius, invigorated by per¬ 
petual experience in the highest concerns: Lord 
Lauderdale and Dugald Stewart, hand to hand, 
against Talleyrand ai^d Napoleon! 

The negotiation was worthy of the negotiators. 
It was protracted for six months. All its objects 
might have been discussed in as many days. 
The ambassador was toyed and trifled with, in the 
most palpable and contemptuous manner. Some¬ 
times he was refused an audience; sometimes he 
was kept lingering for an answer; sometimes 
passports for his couriers were delayed; and at 
last passports for himself were withheld, until he 
•must have begun seriously to think that his em¬ 
bassy would end in Verdun. Europe looked on in 
surmise ; England in m'ingled indignation and 
laughter. 

It is only justice to a great man’s memory, to 
relieve Fox from the responsibility of this con¬ 
tinued burlesque. His bodily powers had <beenr 
giving way, from the commencement of the year; 
though the direct symptoms of his mortal disease 

* s 

were not yet discoverable. In a letter to a friend,' 
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soon after his accession to ofl&ce, he said—“ My 
life has been active beyond my strength; 1 had 
almost said, my duty. If I have not acted much, 
you will allow I have spoken much; and I have 
felt more than I have either acted or spoken. 
My constitution has sunk under it. I find myself 
unequal to the business on which you have writ¬ 
ten ; it must be left to younger men.” 

Napoleon and Talleyrand tossed those ambas¬ 
sadors between them like toys; their object 
was to gain time; and it was not till the actual 
hour when they had gathered the whole mass of 
destruction, which a touch was to let loose on 
Prussia, that they condescended to take the band¬ 
age from their eyes, and send them back to their 
insulted country. The negotiation had begun on 
the 20th of February, 180G. Lord Lauderdale 
received his passports on the 6th of October; on 
the 9th, Napoleon was in sight of the Prussian 
army; and on the 14th he fought the fatal battle 
of Jena. In three hours he drove the Prussians 


from the field, with the loss of 60,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; and followed up the 
battle by. the capture of all the Prussian soldiery, 

the surrender of all the fortresses, the seizure of 

* 

the capital,<|ind the pursuit of the king,—the total 
subjugation;^of the Prussian monarchy! Then 
was paid the long arrear of vengeance for the 
blood and chains of Poland. 

Fox was now dead, and the guidance of this 
disastrous administration had fallen into the hands 
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of Lord Grenville. No compassion was'felt for 
the growing embarrassments of a man who had 
abandoned the principles of his master. The 
honourable portion of the country rejoiced to see 
the cabinet bewilder themselves from day to day, 
until there was but one false step more to be 
made — and they made it. 

The Whigs had come into power under a 
pledge to the Catholic question. They found 
the king adverse to its discussion. They en< 
deavoured, in the first instance, to elude it, and 
yet retain the Catholics. They endeavoured, in 
the second, to grant it, and yet retain the king. 
They failed in both. The Catholics pronounced 
them deceivers: the king gave them that prac¬ 
tical proof of his opinion, which of all things they 
dreaded most, — he dismissed them. And thus, 
in the midst of general joy, perished the coalition 
ministry; leaving no record of their existence, 
but in two bons-mots of Sheridan. 

On Lord Henry Petty’s iron-tax being with¬ 
drawn, some one suggested a tax on coals, to 
make up the deficiency. ‘ “ Poh,” said Sheridan^ 
“ do you want to raise a rebellion in our kitchens ? 
The cooks are worse than the blacksmiths. Tax 
coals instead of iron! that would be jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fref • ^ 

But it was the Catholic question that excited 
his chief displeasure. None more thoroughly 
knew the secret of cabinet sincerity. Hq looked 
upon the question as a tub to the whale, and 
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had no forgiveness for the sport, in which his own 
office was to be wrecked. ‘'.Why did they not 
put it off, as Fox did,” said the, angry ex-trea- 
surer of the navy; “I have heard of men running 
their heads against a wall; but this is the first time 
I ever heard of men building a wall, and squaring 
it, and clamping it, for the express purpose of 
knocking out their brains against it.” 

But the deed wais done; a Protestant ministry 
was established by the king. ‘ The coalition was 
totally broken down; and Lord Grenville, exiled 
from power, never to return, was left to learn the 
bitter lesson, that no man can abandon even po¬ 
litical professions with impunity. 

All the laurels on this occasion remained with 
the king. Those who doubted his capacity, were 
now brought to their senses by the fact, that he 
had capacity enough to turn out the two most 
assuming administrations, in the shortest time 
known. The Fox and North coalition pronouncing 
itself an assemblage of all the public talent of 
England; and the Fox and Grenville coalition, 
formed on the same contempt of public opinion, 
and making the same boast of matchless ability, ^ 
were each turned out in little more than a year. 
The single step between “ the sublime and the 
ridiculous,”* was never shorter than in the latter 

* The pithy maxim on* this subject, which has been so often 
given to Napoleon’s knowledge of the world, belonged to Paine. 
His celebrated phrase, la nation boutiquiere, belonged to Barras. 
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instance. Insolence is not made to be forgiven; 
and the titles of/‘the broad - bottomed adminis¬ 
tration,” and “ all the talents,” threw this con¬ 
clave of self-sufficiency into national ridicule. 

But it was the insincerity, that sharpened, as 
it ought, every weapon of public scorn. The pen 
and the pencil were equally keen; and if popular 
applause were the object of ministerial dreams, 
never was vanity more univefsally chastised. 

The following lines were attributed to Can¬ 
ning :■—■ 


ALL THE TALENTS. 

When the broad-bottomed junto, all nonsense and strife. 
Resigned, with a groan, its political life; 

When converted to Rome, and of honesty tired, 

It to Satan gave back what himself had inspired ; 

The Demon of Faction, that over them hung. 

In accents of anguish their epitaph sung; 

While Pride and Venality joined in the stave. 

And canting Democracy wept on the gravei 

“ Here lies in the tomb that we hollowed for Pitt, 

The consistence of Grenville, of Temple the wit. 

Of Sidmouth the firmness, the temper of Grey, 

And Treasurer Sheridan’s promise to pay. 

* 

“ Here Petty’s finance, from the evils to come, 

With Fitzpatrick’s sobriety creeps to the tomb; 

And Chancellor Ego,* now left in the lurch. 

Neither laughs at the law, nor cuts jokes on the church.” 


'f 


Erskiiie. 
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yhen huzza for the party that here’s laid at rest— 

“ All the talents,” but self-praising blockheads at best: 
Though they sleep in oblivion, they’ve died with the hope, 
At the last day of freedom to rise with the Pope. 


The national feeling had been strongly ag¬ 
grieved by the debate on giving a public monu¬ 
ment to Pitt. On this occasion, it could not be 
expected that Fox should give any peculiar homage 
to a government which he had been opposing for 
so many years; but his tribute to Pitt’s personal 
abilities and virtues did himself honour. This 
manly example, however, was lost upon some of 
the speakers; and Windham attracted no trivial 
resentment by a volunteer attack upon the me¬ 
mory of the great minister. It was a public 
cause, for England loved the name of Pitt, and 
looked upon it, as she still does, as a sacred part 
of her glory. Some stanzas of a poem which 
embodied the general sentiment had unusual 
popularity: — 


ELIJAH'S MANTLE. 


When, by th’ Almighty’s dread command, 
Elijah, call’d from Israel’s land, 

Rose in the sacred flame. 

His mantle good Elisha caught. 

And, with the prophet’s spirit fraught, 

Her second hope became. 
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In Pitt our Israel saw combined 
The patriot’s heart — the prophet’s mind, 
Elijah’^ spirit here: 

Now, sad reverse!— that spirit reft. 

No confidence, no hope is left: 

For no Elisha’s near. 

Is there, among^ the greedy band 
Who seize on power with harpy hand. 
And patriot pride assume. 

One on whom public faith*can rest — 
One fit to wear Elijah’s vest, 

And cheer a nation’s gloom ? 

Grenville! — to aid thy treasury fame^ 

A portion of Pitt’s mantle claim. 

His genrous ardour feel; 

Resolve o’er sordid self to soar. 

Amidst Exchequer gold be poor ; 

Thy wealth — the public weal. 

Windham ! — if e’er thy sorrows flow 
For private loss or public wo. 

Thy rigid brow unbend ; 

Tears over Ceesar Brutus shed, 

His hatred warr*d not with the rlead — 
And Pitt was once thy friend. 

Illustrious Roscius of the state ! 
New-breech’d and harness’d for debate. 
Thou wonder of thy age ! 

Petty or Betty art thou hight. 

By Granta sent to strut thy night 
On Stephen’s bustling stage. 


1807. 
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Pitt’s 'Chequer robe 'tis thine to wear; 

Take of his mantle too a share, 

Twill aid thy Ways and>Meaas; 

And should Fat Jack and his eshal, 

Cry, “ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal!” 

Thou art but in thy teens. 

t 

( 

Sidmouth — though low his head is laid 
Who call’d thee from thy native shade. 

And gave thee second birth — 

Gave thee thevsweets of power and place. 

The tufted gown, the gilded mace, 

And rear’d thy nameless worth; 

Think how his mantle wrapp’d th^ round: 

Is one of equal virtue found 
Among thy new compeers ? 

Or can thy cloak of Amiens stuff. 

Once laugh’d to scorn by Blue and Buff, 
Screen thee from Windham’s jeers ? 

When Faction threaten’d Britain’s land. 

Thy new-made friends — a desperate band, 
Like Ahab, stood reproved: 

Pitt’s powerful tongue their rage could check; 
His counsel saved, ’mid mankind’s wreck, 

I'he Israel that he loved. 

T 

Yes, honour’d shade! whilst near thy grave. 
The letter’d sage, and chieftain brave. 

The votive marble claim; 

O’er thy cold corse — the public tear 
Congeal’d, a crystal shrine shall rear, 

Unsullied as thy fame!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SPANISH WAR. 

The deliverance of Europe began, when, to human 
eyes, it was ruined beyond hope. The continent 
was at peace — the dreadful peace of slavery. 
The sword was the only instrument of domi¬ 
nion. The final struggle had been made, for 
even that mutilated independence which nations 
could enjoy, in perpetual terror of a French 
army; and watching; with feverish anxiety, every 
sign of wrath from a man of blood and avarice, 
capricious as the winds, and steady only to the 
one desperate purpose of turning the world into a 
French dungeon. 

The strength of the allies had been suc¬ 
cessively tried, and found wanting; Austria had 
been overwhelmed in a three months’ campaign;* 
Prussia in a day. The Russian armies had been 
driven back on their own territory; and even 
their partial escape was soon turned into worse 
than defeat, by the rash and ignominious treaty 
of Tilsit. In 1807, Napoleon possessed a power 
unequalled in extent by any monarchy since the 


* Closed at Austerlitz, December<,26, 1806. < ' 
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time of Charles V,, and immeasurably superior to 
his in point of effective strength, of opulence, in¬ 
telligence, and the facility of being directed to any 
purpose of his ambition. No European sovereign 
ever possessed such personal supremacy over the 
means and minds of his subjects. France was a 
great camp; the people were an army; the go¬ 
vernment was as simple, rigid, and unquestioned, 
as the command of a brigade; and Napoleon was 
the general-in-chieft His business was, to cam¬ 
paign against Europe; and when the campaign was 
done, his leisure was employed, or amused, in dis¬ 
tributing its provinces and crowns to his soldiers. 

In the pause after the overthrow of Russia at 
Golomyn and Pultusk, he divided his conquests. 
He gave the crown of Holland to Louis, his bro¬ 
ther; annexing Venice to the kingdom of Italy, 
he gave the whole to his step-son, Beauharnois, 
as viceroy; he gave the kingdom of Naples to 
Joseph, his brother; Berg and Cleves to Murat, 
his brother-in-law; Guastalla to Prince Borghese, 
another brother-in-law; the principalities ofNeuf- 
ch4tel and Ponte-Corvo to Berthier and Bema- 
dotte; repaid the civil services of Talleyrand with 
Benevento; and when this was done, resumed his 
preparations for the seizure of Spain, Portugal, 
and Poland! 

England was still unconquerable; but she 
had been severely tried. Her efforts to sustain 
the cause of Europe had pressed heavily upon her 
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Strength. She had paid all the allied Rrmies; and 
lavished her wealth, with no return but that of 
seeing the contineht laid at the foot of the enemy. 
But the struggle had been at a distance; it was 
now to be brought home. 

By the most extraordinary measure in the 
annals of hostility, the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
a line of fire was to be drawn round the con¬ 
tinent, and England excluded from the intercourse 
of nations. Napoleon had fell from the beginning 
that this country was the great antagonist with 
whom, sooner or later, he must cope for existence. 
His object was universal despotism: but the con¬ 
tinent could not be finally enslaved while there 
was still one land, from which the words of 
freedom and courage were perpetually echoing in 
the general ear; whose trumpet was sounding to 
every dejected heart of the patriot and the sol¬ 
dier ; and whose proud security, fearless opulence, 
and perfect enjoyment of peace, in the midst of 
the convulsions of the world, gave unanswerable 
evidence that freedom was worth the highest 
sacrifices that could be made by man. 

England was inaccessible to the arms of Na¬ 
poleon, and his arts were now sufficiently known: 
but if her spirit was not to be humbled, her re¬ 
sources might be dried up; and to this project 
he applied himself with the singular perseverance 
and recklessness of his nature. He knew that 
the first evil must fall upon himself; for the 
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whole of the immense line of coast stretching 
from the Meuse to the Vistula, lived upon English 
commerce; and on the plunder of those provinces 
depended a large portion of the French revenue. 
But, at all risks, England was to be ruined. 
When the deputies from Hamburgh represented 
to him the havoc that the Berlin and Milan de¬ 
crees were making in their city, his answer was 
the brief one of a military tyrant: — ** What is 
that to me ? The war must not go on for ever. 
You suffer only like the rest. English commerce 
must be destroyed.” 

This answer was the signal of universal bank¬ 
ruptcy. The recollections of that period in Ger¬ 
many amount to the tragic and the terrible. 
Perhaps no single act of tyranny had ever in¬ 
flicted such sweeping misery upon mankind. 
The whole frame of society was rent asunder, as 
by a thunderstroke. Property was instantly 
valueless, or a source of persecution. The mer¬ 
chandise which had been purchased but the day 
before, under the sanction of the French authori¬ 
ties, and paid every impost levied by the devouring 
crowd of prefects and plunderers, was torn from 
the warehouses, and burned before the unfortunate 
proprietors’ eyes. 

The casual stagnations of trade, or the change 
of popular taste for a manufacture, are always 
the source of miserable suffering. But here was 
more than stagnation or change: it was utter 
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f rtiin, without a hope of recovery. The result was 
inevitable, and dreadful. Thousands and tens of 

^ * f 

thousands were thrown loose upon the world, 
with all their knowledge useless, their habits 
broken up, and their prospects destroyed. The 
great merchant dismissed his clerks, shut his 
doors, and lived upon his decaying capital; and 
even then lived in hourly expectation of some 
new forced loan, which should send him to beg 
in the streets. The inferior ranks of trade were 
undone at once; and sank into paupers, living on 
the charity of the French barracks. Germany 
was one immense poor-house. But, within a 
short period, the humblest resources of poverty 
failed: the funds of the old charitable institutions 
eithfer fell into decay, or were seized on by the 
merciless rapacity of the invader. Orphans, and 
old people, and even the lunatic and idiot, were 
driven into the fields, to take their chance with 
the beasts of the earth and the fowls of the air. 
Time an^ season made no difference with this 
hideous tyranny. Hospitals have been emptied 
of their unfortunate tenants at the point of the 
bayonet, in the depth of a German winter; and 
the blind and the bed-rid, the paralytic, the 
fevered, the wounded, and the mad, cast out to 

scatter themselves over a wilderness of snow, 

* 

and die. 

Then came the conscription, another and a 
still more heart-breaking scourge. In all the terri- 
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tories annexed to France, the yearly drawing, of ^ 
some equivalent levy, was impqsed. As a tax it 
was ruinous, for the price of a substitute was fre¬ 
quently equal to five hundred pounds sterling; 
and even where a wretched family had wrung this 
sum from their last means, to save a son or a 
brother from the hazards of Napoleon’s sanguinary 
warfare; the death or desertion of the substitute, 
both hourly occurrii^, brought a new demand on 
the conscript, and he must march. The accept¬ 
ance of a substitute was itself an imperial favour, 
generally paid for at a high rate to the French 
agents; and the difficulty, in all cases, was so 
great, that nearly the whole youth of the country 
were compelled to serve in person. No language 
can exaggerate the wretchedness of mind felt by 
the families of those devoted young men, when 
every day brought accounts of some desperate 
action; or hurried march, scarcely less ruinous 
than battle; or frightful contagion, breaking out 
in the desolated scenes of the campaign, and 
extinguishing the survivors of the field by mul¬ 
titudes. 

But the conscription was not limited to a 
yearly slaughter. The first Russian campaign 
cost three conscriptions, each of eighty thousand 
men; and they were almost totally destroyed by 
the enemy, the inclemency of a Polish winter, 

f 

and the miseries of the French hospitals. Yet 
the evil of the system went deeper than the 
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casualties of the field. The bdy of eighteen, sud- 

•i I 

denly thrown into contact with the profligacy of 
a camp, was vitiated for life: he saw before him, 
from day to day, every temptation that can sti¬ 
mulate the hot passions of man, and every horror 
that can harden the heart; he lived in the midst 
of plunder, bloodshed, and promiscuous vice; until 
the sabre or the cannon-ball came to sweep him 
out of life, he was master of all that he cast his 
eyes upon; and the brief tenure of the possession 
only inflamed his guilty appetites the more. 

Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
never was realised with such furious license as 
in the campaigns of the French imperial army. 
The soldier rushed on in a perpetual whirlwind 
of revelry, robbery, and blood. 

The natural consequence was, that families 
looked upon their sons as mere food for the 
sword; and utterly neglected the morals, religion, 
and education, which were so soon to be made 
useless by massacre. The few parents who per¬ 
severed in doing their duty, watched with agony 
every fluctuation of the war, and lived in constant 
dread of the moment when they.should be called 
on to surrender their children to death, or to what 
must be, in the mind of the wise and virtuous, 
worse than death. Even where the sword had 
mercy, no man could expect to see his son re¬ 
turn, the being that he had sent him: he saw him 
dismembered by wounds and disease, an encum- 
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brance to himself and the world; or bringing back 
the deep corruptions of the soldier’s life; con¬ 
temptuous of morals and religion, a restless pro¬ 
fligate, unfit for any one of the rational enjoyments 
or gene^’ous labours of society, and longing only 
for the fierce excesses of the field again. 

But this spectacle was seldom allowed. The 
wars of Napoleon were computed to have cost 
France more than two millions of men; they 
mowed down the wTiole rising generation. “ I 
can afford ter ♦housand men a-day,” was said 
to be the boast of this iron homicide. Nothing 
struck the eye of the traveller more than the 
almost total deficiency of youth in France. ** II 
n'lf a point at jeunesse” was the universal remark 
of the allies, on their march through the pro¬ 
vinces. The consummate plague of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the last wrath of Heaven, had been the first 
infliction of France on herself: she felt the 
universal smiting of the first-born; there was 
not a house where there was not one dead.” 

But if France was chastised, the whole im¬ 
mense extent of the conquered provinces, formed 
into French departments, or given as appanages to 
some worthless relative, or court-slave, was tor¬ 
tured. A system of espionage was established, 
subtle, and subversive of all the best feelings of 
society, to a fatal degree. Like another scriptural 
curse, “ A man’s chief enemies were those of his 
own household.” The simplest word uttered 
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before a menial, or even a relative, might be made 
the subject of an accusation, that cost a life. Even 
the bordering kingdoms, which enjoyed a nominal 
independence, were visited by this plague. It 
was a maxim—that no individual was safe within 
three days’ march of a French garrison! The 
continent, from the Channel to the coniines of 
Russia, was tormented with surveillance. Through¬ 
out three-fourths of Europe, no man could be sure 
that he would ever eat another meal under his 
own roof. No man, laying down his head on his 
pillow, could be sure that he would not be 
startled before morn by some frightful domiciliary 
visit, under the pretext of searching for English 
merchandise, but in reality for his own seizure; or 
that he would not be whirled away to some fortress, 
from which he was never to emerge; or emerge, 
only to be brought to a mock trial at Milan, or 
Mantua, or Paris, and perish before a military tri¬ 
bunal! The French mob had demolished one 
Bastile, and found in it but one prisoner. Napo¬ 
leon created eight bastiles; and the list of his 
state prisoners amounted to hundreds: those were 
mvtr to be liberated. The imprisoned for minor 
offences, chiefly on political suspicion, were ascer¬ 
tained, on the fall of the empire, to be upwards 
of fifty thousand! Such are the lessons of govern¬ 
ment given by a legislator from the field. * 

It is to the honour of England, or rather of 
t||at freedom which supplies nerve and virtue to 
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a people, that her determination never gave way. 
Yet the evils of protracted hogtility were now 
pressing on her with a weight which it "required all 
her fortitude to sustain. The vividness of actual 
conflict was gone. There was no enemy on the seas, 
to animate her with new triumph; war on land 
was hopeless against the bulwark of steel that 
fenced the empire and the vassals of Napoleon. 
Her pillars of state and war had fallen ; Pitt, Fox, 
and Nelson, within *a 'few months of each other. 
The Berlin and Milan decrees, after working their 
indescribable ruin on the continent, were gradu¬ 
ally sapping her commerce. The enemy had at 
last detected the vulnerable part of her strength; 
and England was now less a vigorous and warlike 
nation, fighting her enemy round the globe, and 
striking active blows wherever he was to be 
found ; than a great blockaded garrison, waiting 
within its walls for the attack, forced to husband 
its materials of support, and preparing to display 
the last powers of passive fortitude. 

In this crisis; when all hope of change had 
vanished; when, unquestionably, mere valour and 
energy had done their utmost; and slavery or 
eternal war seemed to be the only alternative of 
nations; an interposition, a single event, unex¬ 
pected as the descent of a spirit of heaven, 
threw a sudden light across Europe, and sum-^ 
moned the day. 

It does not derogate from this high delive^- 

^ A 
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ance; which we will believe to have been pro¬ 
vidential; that it. acted by human passions. The 
profligate habits of the Spanish court had suffered 
Godoy, an adventurer, to rise to eminence. The 
king was a man of weak understanding,—the 
queen was a libertine,— and Godoy was the open 
ruler of both. But even in Spain, sunk as it was 
in the deepest slough of indolence, and kept 
down there by the heel of the most sullen and 
jealous superstition that ever oppressed the hu¬ 
man mind; there were curses, deep yet loud 
enough to reach, from time to time, the ear of the 
minister, and make him anxious to provide some 
supreme power safer from the knife and the poison. 
He proposed the partition of Portugal to Napo¬ 
leon, securing to himself the province of Alentejo 
in sovereignty, as a recompense for conniving at 
the march of the French army through Spain. 
But he had to deal with one whose sagacity 
foresaw every thing, and whose ambition grasped 
at every thing. Napoleon seized Portugal, and 
gave the traitor no share. The treaty of Tilsit, in 
1807, relieved him from the chances of northern 
war, and he next turned upon Spain. The 
tissue of artifice which he wound round the 
nerveless understanding of the Spanish court, is 
unrivalled. He alternately sided with the Prince 
of Asturias against the king, with the king against 
the prince, and with both against Godoy; until, 
by mere dexterity, he induced king, queen. 
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prince, and Godoy, quietly to give themselves 
up to him, walk into his prisons, and leave the 
Spanish throne at his disposal. 

But there was a scene of blood to come. 
Those royal imbeciles were not worth his fury, 
they had felt but the velvet of the tiger’s paw; 
others were to feel its talons; and they were in¬ 
stantly darted at the throat of Spain. The first 
announcement of French dominion in the capital 
was by a massacre! Then awoke the feelings 
that God has treasured in the heart of man, 
to save him from the last degradation. That 
day’s blood dyed the robe of the usurper with 
a colour never to be washed away. The ten 
millions of Spain rose as one man. Without 
leaders, without arms, without military expe¬ 
rience, concert, or knowledge, they rushed upon 
the invaders, and overthrew them like a hurri¬ 
cane. The French veterans, who had seen the 
flight of all the disciplined armies of Europe with 
their princes at their head, were routed and 
slaughtered by shepherds and tillers of the ground, 
by women and children; with no other fortresses 
than the rocks, no other allies than the soil and 
sky, and no other arms than the first rustic 
implement that could be caught up for the de¬ 
struction of a murderer. 

It is only due to the feelings of England to 
declare, that the whole nation rejoiced disinter¬ 
estedly in this proud attitude of Spain. What- 
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ever might be the advantages of thus recom¬ 
mencing the contest with Napoleon, on a new 
field, and assisted by auxiliaries in whose cause 
every heart of Europe sympathised; the first and 
strongest impulse was an unselfish desire to sup¬ 
port the peninsula, to the last shilling and last 
Eoldier of the kingdom. 

Napoleon had long ascended to a height from 
which he might look down upon the diadems of 
Europe; but, as if to point the moral of ambition, 
he was yet suffered, for a moment, to enjoy an 
actual indulgence and personal splendour of sove¬ 
reignty, to which all the earlier pomps of his em¬ 
pire were pale. He now sat down to a banquet 

» 

of kingship, and feasted to the full; while, an eye 
which glanced through the future, would have 
seen his throne smitten under him, and his 
name a by-word among nations. But, for the 
moment, Europe had never witnessed so mag¬ 
nificent a spectacle of dominion as Napoleon’s 
court at Erfurt. He was surrounded by the 
monarchs and princes of the continent in person. 

y 

The Emperor of Russia with his brother Con¬ 
stantine, daily attended his levees; the Emperor 
of Austria sent an ambassador to apologise for 
his absence at the feet of this universal king; 
all the first military and noble names of Europe, 
marshals, dukes, princes, and prelates, formed 
his circle. The days were spent in the occupa¬ 
tions suitable to this display of royalty; in riding 
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over fields of battle, negotiating treaties, and 
deciding the fates of kingdoms. Prussia was 
forgiven, at the intercession of Alexander ; a new 
code was vouchsafed to Holland; a peace was 
proposed to England,—which she firmly refused, 
unless it should include the freedom of Spain; 
and the German powers were haughtily commanded 
to be still, and obey. No human being could feel 
this homage with a keener zest than Napoleon 
himself. The long possession of a throne had not 
deadened the slightest nerve of his sense of su¬ 
premacy ; — “ Come and play at Erfurt,” he 
wrote to Talma, with the loftiest sneer,—“ you 
shall play before a pitful of kmgs” 

He broke up the Conference, to pour an army 
of two hundred thousand men upon Spain. 

1809.— The Spanii^ war teemed with great 
lessons; and the first was, that the only security 
against public ruin is a free constitution. It would 
have saved Spain from that miserable spectacle of 
a depraved and effeminate court, a domineering 
priesthood, and a decaying people, which invited 
an invader; and it would have not less supplied 
the only strength which renders a country uncon¬ 
querable. The enthusiasm of the Spanish pea¬ 
santry was beyond all praise; but it expired in a 
year. Joseph Buonaparte, ** the intrusive king,” as 
he was named by his indignant subjects, returned 
to Madrid; and Napoleon, after having brushed 
away the undisciplined levies of the juntas, as 
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his charger would a swarm of flies, rode through 
the peninsula at his ease. 

In one corner of Spain alone he found resist¬ 
ance, a foretaste of that fiery valour which was 
yet to cost him his diadem. The corps under 
Moore, after having been endangered alternately 
by the treason of the Spanish chief, the rashness 
of the British envoy, and the perplexity of the 
British general, had at length retired upon Ga¬ 
licia. Napoleon, who felt, at all times, a personal 
exasperation against England, determined to 
strike a blow at her heart, by utterly crushing 
this corps; in his own ruthless phrase, — “he 
would put all the wives and mothers of England 
into mourning.” He thundered after Moore with 
a force of forty thousand men. 

But he found that the British soldier and sailor 
were men of the same blood; the spirit of Trafal¬ 
gar was before him. He ought to have extin¬ 
guished the retreating army at once: his number 
amounted to nearly three times theirs: he had all 
the advantages of command of the country, un¬ 
limited resources, high equipment, troops flushed 
with uncontested victory, and, more than all, his 
own mighty name: before him was a small body 
of men, hopeless of the contest, disgusted with 
the country, uncertain of their general, and in j'e- 
treat — a word that of itself throws a damp upon 
the soldier, and pre-eminently upon the soldier 
.of England. Yet upon that little army the con- 
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queror of the continent ^as never able to make 
the slightest impression. Tho elements fought 
against them; the rains and snows threw their 
battalions into disorder: famine unnerved them; 


but they felt no other victors. The wild moun¬ 
tains and dreary defiles of Galicia, proverbial for 

V ^ 

barrenness, were covered with the dying and the 
dead, the wreck of the British army, wasted by 
night marches, hun|fer, weariness, and despair: 
but the bold spirit survived; the sound of a 
French gun was as the sound of a trumpet; 
the mutinous were instantly restored to order, 
the fugitive returned, the wounded forgot their 
wounds, the famished and the dying started from 
the ground, gathered their last strength, and died 
with the musket in their hands. 


Napoleon’s sagacity did not fail him here. 
A few rencontres of the British rear-guard with 
the ilite of his troops, soon convinced him that at 
least no glory was to be gained by the pursuit: 
and after a brief but gallant cavalry action, in 
which Lords Stewart and Paget broke the squa¬ 
drons of his favourite regiment, of guards,* and at 


• This action delighted the French infantry. They saw 
every feature of it from the heights, and were rejoiced at the 
defeat of the guard. The French cavalry had assumed that air 
of superiority over the other branches of the service, which those 
branches, in all countries, so naturally repay with dislike; and the' 
cavalry of the imperial guard were only the more remarkable for 
this military coxcombry. They added to their pride in themselves 
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whicli Ife was said to^have been present; he 
turned away to easier triumphs, and committed 
to Soult the rough experiment of “ driving the 
British into the sea.” As it was his habitual 
policy to keep the marshal’s baton at a suf¬ 
ficient distance from the sceptre; he had, pro¬ 
bably, no disinclination to see Soult's pride, 
which had already given him some disturbance in 
Portugal, slightly lectured by the English sword. 
He now left him to pursue fortune to the borders 
of the English element. Never was commander 
more baffled. He was unable to gain a single 

and their horses, in their mustachios, and the vulgar mummeries 
of court soldiership, demands of a choice of quarters, and other 
privileges, which excited tlie gall of the regiments of the line 
more than their tinsel and feathers. 

On this occasion, they had rode down, under Le Clerc, a 
favonrite aid-de-camp of the emperor, to “ annihilate the Eng¬ 
lish for their contempt of our dismantled troops was in the 
highest tone. The whole French camp ran out to see this easy 
victory. They were not kept long in suspense; the British 
hussars made quick work of it; they no sooner saw the showy 
garde, than they dashed at them, broke them in all directions, 
drove one part back through the river, and made the rest, 
with their general, prisoners. The fugitives, on re-ascending the 
hill, were received with a- general shout of scorn by the infantry; 
taunted with all kinds of insolent questions, and asked “ how 
they liked annihilating the enemy?”—“ whether they were pleased 
with the cold bath after their promenade ?” — and, above all, 
“ what quarters they would prefer for the night ?” The guards 
were in no condition to retort, but sullenly rode to the rear, 
and were hazarded no more in skirmishes. 
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advantage, in the most disastrous march of the 
war. Moore reached Corunna,-with his army in. 
a state of almost total ruin; without cavalry, 
artillery, or baggage; without cents, shoes, me¬ 
dicine, money, or food. They had expected to 
find provisions on the road, — they found every 
hut deserted; the fleet was to have been ready 
to receive them at Corunna, — from the heights 
they could not see a sail round the horizon. 

The Spaniards had nothing in their magazines 
but brandy, which made them frenzied and 
furious; or the impoverished wine of the province, 
which produced disorders.—But the sight of the 
French columns overtopping the heights round 
Corunna, made them soldiers once more. They 
bore the shock of their well-appointed antagonists 
with national fortitude, rushed upon them in 
return, with half their numbers drove them back 
on every point, and, covering the ground with 
slaughter, remained masters of the field. Moore 
fell, in the moment of victory, cancelling all his 
errors by his gallant death, and earning for him¬ 
self a record in the hearts of his countrymen. The 
army embarked without a shot being fired by the 
enemy. Soult had received too severe a lesson 
to hazard a second trial. The lion had turned 
round on the hunter, given him a grasp that 
paralysed him, and then walked quietly away. 

The Spanish war lingered. The enthusiasm 
of the multitude must always be transitory. Their 
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me^ of life are too dependent on daily exertion, 
and too much exposed to an invader, to make 
them capable oj^. long enduring a warfare in 
the bosom of the land. The beginning of the 
second campaign found the insurrection melted 
away, the enemy masters of th^ chief cities, q^d 
the people in despair. The hatred subsisted; but 
the lofty passion, the valour in the held, and the 
zeal of public sacrifice, were^ gone. The dagger 
was feebly substituted for the sword; and the 
blood of Frenchman and Spaniard was spilled in 
the gloomy and useless interchanges of private 
vengeance and military retribution. 

Now was fulfilled the evil of a despotic go¬ 
vernment. It is the instinct of all despotisms to 
extinguish individual character. They have no 
fear of a generation of nobles; such as cling to 
the skirts of foreign courts, fed on the emoluments 
of fictitious offices, and content to discover dignity 
in stars and strings. They have no fear of a 
peasantry; who are too remote, and too busy in 
toiling €or their daily bread, to be objects of 
alarm. But their terror is the middle order; the 
natural deposit of the virtue, manliness, and 
vigour of a state; the trunk of the tree, which 
both root and leaf were created to feed, and 
without which they would both be but cumberers 
of the ground. 

There was no middle order in Spain. A Roman 
Catholic throne and priesthood had long trampled 
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it into ’the grave. For centuries, every vigorous 
intellect or free spirit tha't started up in Spain^ 
had expiated its offence by the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, or death. The hour of national peril 
came; the hero and the statesman were then 
wildly called for, j)ut the call was unanswered; 
they were not in existence; the soul was in the 
grave, or on the winds; and Spain, once so admi¬ 
rable for the brilliancy of its warlike and poli¬ 
tical genius, exhibited the extraordinary reverse, 
of ten millions of brave men without a soldier 
to lead them; and juntas and councils in every 
province without a statesman capable of direct¬ 
ing them to any measure of common wisdom. 
The burden soon fell on the British, and it 
was heroically sustained. But the successes of 
the peninsular war are too familiar to be de¬ 
tailed here. Six years of almost uninterrupted 
campaigns, in which all the resources of the 
art of war were displayed on both sides; 
proved that England could be as invincible by 
land as on the ocean, placed the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington in a rank with Marlborough, planted the 
British standard in France for the first time since 
the Henries and Edwards, and gave the first 
blow, within his own frontiers, to the hitherto 
unchecked and unrivalled career of Napoleon. 

The British army alone had interposed be¬ 
tween Spain and total slavery. For some years 
its strength was inadequate to the extent of the 
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6eld» and to the vast resources of the t^rench 
^mpire. But a l^rge share of its difficulties arose 
from the Spaniards themselves. The successive 
parties which assumed the government were 
found equally feeble. The spirit of the juntas 
was timid, frivolous, and formalising. With the 
most worthless part of national pride, they felt it 
an insult to be saved by the sword of strangers; 
with the lowest part of national prudence, they 
dreaded to irritate the enemy by defeating him. 
They hated the French, but they would not be 
helped by the English, and they could not help 
themselves. In this decrepitude, they solaced 
their wounded vanity by satires and ballads, 
determinations of future heroism, and the grand 
recollection,— that their forefathers had expelled 
the Moors, though the feat had cost them three 
hundred years! 

Those absurdities should be remembered for 
higher purposes than ridicule. They shew how 
totally the spirit of a grave and high-hearted 
people may be perverted by a false system of 
government. The old, generous virtue of the 
Spanish soil had now force enough only to throw 
up those flaunting weeds. With liberty, it had 
lost the rich productiveness of liberty. The 
juntas differed from the courtiers of the Philips 
and Ferdinands in nothing but a cockade. 

A few years saw them sink into insignificance; 
and they merited their fate. They had made no 
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use of the highest advantages of their connexion 
with England. From the great .land of freedom, 
literature, and religion, they borrowed nothing but 
money and arms. They shrank from the natural 
and only means of renovating the national heart. 
While Spain was under the foot of her enemy, 
with the blood gushing from a thousand wounds, 
they would suffer no infusion of that living stream 
of health and virtue which glowed under the im¬ 
pregnable corslet of England. They turned away 
their purblind eyes from the splendours which 
should have taught them to see; and abjured her 
press, her legislature, and, above all, her religion. 
The cry of Heresy” was as keen as in the days 
of Loyola. They dug up the bodies of the English 
soldiers, as unworthy to sleep in the same clay 
with a Spaniard. They repelled and suppressed 
the Bible! that first book which a true legislator 
would put into the hands of his people, even as 
the noblest manual of patriotism. 

All the art of man was never able to reconcile 
religious slavery with civil freedom. What can 
be the independence of him who, but by the per¬ 
mission of a priest, dares not read the Bible—that 
first and most perennial source of freedom; that 
highest fount of stainless principle, unhesitating 
courage, and fidelity strong as the grave; which, 
while it ministers, beyond all philosophy, to the 
contentment of a private career, and divests the 
bosom of all eagerness for the trivial and vanishing 
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distinctions of public life, yet lays every man 
under the responsibility of exerting his best powers 
for the public good; that book, which, teaching 
him to be zealous without violence, and aspiring 
without ambition, and filling his mind with calmer 
and loftier contemplations than the unsubstantial 
visions of earth, prepares him to look with com¬ 
posure on the severest sacrifices, solicit no other 
praise than the testimony of his own conscience, 
and silently devote himself to the cause of man, 
and of that mighty Being who will not suffer him 
to be tempted beyond his power. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE REGENCY. 

The Prince of Wales, after a long retirement from 
public life, was recalled by an event which created 
the deepest sorrow ^hrougho*ut the empire. The 
affliction which, in 1788, had made the king 
incapable of government, was announced to have 
returned.* A Regency Bill, with restrictions, to 
last for a year, was passed. The more than useless 
bitterness of the old contest was not renewed; 
its leaders had perished; a judicious declaration 

A 

that the prince, from respect to the king, would 
make no immediate change in the ministry, at 
once quieted fears and extinguished hopes; and, 
with all resistance at home conquered, or neutral¬ 
ised, he entered upon the great office of Regent of 
a dominion extending through every quarter of the 
globe, numbering one hundred millions of people, 
and constituting the grand resource of liberty, 
knowledge, and religion, to mankind. 

The reign of George the Third was now at 
an end, for though nominally monarch, he never 
resumed the throne. The lucid intervals of his 


* October 25, 1810. 
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roalad3r s5on ceased^ and the last ten years of his 
life were passed, in dreams. Perhaps this aifiic- 
tioip, from which liuman nature shrinks with such 
terror, was meant in mercy^. He had lost his 
sight some years before ^ and blipdness, a fearful 
privation to all, must have been.a peculiar suffer¬ 
ing to one so remarkable for his habits of dili¬ 
gence and activity. The successive deaths of 
those whom we love, are tfte bitter portion of 
age; and in the codVse of a few years the king 
must have seen the graves of his queen, his son, 
and of that grand-daughter, whose early death 
broke off the lineal succession of his throne. It is 
gratifying to the recollections which still adhere 
to this honest and good king, ''to believe that, in* 
his solitude, he escaped the sense of those mis¬ 
fortunes. The mind, of imagination all com¬ 
pact,” is not to be reached by exterior calamities. 
All that human care could provide for the comfort 
of his age was sacredly attended to. A letter 
from the Princess Elizabeth to Lady Suffolk, one 
of the former suite of the royal family, states — 
“ that his majesty seemed to feel perfect happi¬ 
ness ; he seemed to consider himself no longer as 
an inhabitant of earth, and often, when he played 
one of his favourite tunes, observed, that he was 
very fond of it when he was in the world. He 
spoke of the qi^een and all his family, and hoped 
that they were happy now, for he was mtteh 
attached to them when in the world.” 



18H, 'TlSB-siflEGBSlCTC. ' .3*6* 

''The charactei*'of George^thVi<'hir4«<#Bfi3''']^’ 
cufiarly' ^inglUh. Manly, plain, ^nd .piouS,ln hU 
indiTiddtal habites j he \vfls high-minded, bold, 
ki^fa%alde, in> n^^intaining the rights of hiil 
pi^dple and the .honounnof his crown. He was 

/&0exy inch 8, king!” 

‘ 4 Tibe scweaeign of England differs in his odfce 
‘ and $]^rit froilf all others: he is not an idol, to 
be»^s^'WE‘' foi^fth in some great periodic 

. solemnity/^nd tjjen laid up in stately useless- 
nesef Hut- a living and active agent, called to 
mingle among the hearts and bosoms of men; 
not a gilded bauble on the summit of the consti- 
tutipn, bnt a part of the solid architecture, a chief 
pillaitoif the dome. If this increase his sphere 
of duty, and compel him often to feel that he is 
but a man, it increases his strength and security. 
The independence of other monarchs may se^ 
more complete, but history is full of examples 
of its precariousness; it is the independence of an 
amputated limb. The connexion of an English 
king with his people, is the connexion of a com¬ 
mon life, the same constitutional current running 
through the veins of all, a communion of feelings 
and necessities, which, if it compel the king to 
take a sharp in the anxieties of the people, re¬ 
turns it largely by compelling the pi^le to take a 
vitaf interest in the honour and safKy of the king. 
Pladifd by the law at the head of the common¬ 
wealth, he excites and enjoy& the most remote 

n n 
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circulation of its fame, wealth, and freedom; he; 
is thei highest and noblest organ of public sepv. 
satmn, but, for every impulse which he commh- 
.nicates, he receives vigour ip return. 
magnoque se corpora miscet^ 

No sovereign of England was - ever more a 
monarch, in this sense of public care, than George 
the Third: he was altogether a creature of the 
commonwealth; his personal choice appointed 
his ministers, he sat in their poundfis, all their 
proceedings came under his revision; he knew 
nothing of favouritism nor party; arid indulging 
a natural and generous interest in the fortunes 
of his friends to the last, he th^ew off with his 
boyhood the predilections of the boy, and*thence¬ 
forth suffered no personal feelings to impede the 
business of the country. 

, The king’s qualities were subjected to three 
stern, successive tests, each exhibiting him in a 
different point df view, and each rising above the 
«i|her in difficulty. He was thus tried as an in¬ 
dividual, as an English monarch, and as the head 
of the European confederacy of thrones. 

In the early part of his reign, the royal person 
was the first object of attack. All parties pro¬ 
fessed themselves alike zealous for the consti¬ 
tution, but tim haters of government struck at the 
sitt^K un ^he mrone. Ministers rose and fell too 
rapidly to make them a sufficient mark; the libel, 
which would have been wasted upon those sha- 
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dows, was levelled at the mf^ef .who*.stihiinoned 
them; and the manliness witl> which the king 
stood forward to take upon himself the respon¬ 
sibility of governm^t, exposed him to every shaft 
of malice, disappointmeat, and revenge. ' /■f’ ‘ 

But assailants like those are born to perish; . 
and the n^e of Wilkes alone survives, presented, 
doubtless, by the real services which he involun- * 
tarily rendered to the constitution. Wilkes would 
have been% courtier by inclination, if he had 
not been a demagogue by necessity. Witty, 
subtle, and licentious, he would have glittered 
as an appendage to the court of Charles the 
Second; but l^e severe virtues of George the 
Third Srove him to the populace. Yet he was 
altogether different from those who have since 
inHuenced the multitude. He had no natural gra- 
vitation to the mob: if he submitted to their conr 
tact,' it was, like Coriolanus, for their voices 
it was to be carried by them in triumph, that he 
condescended to trust himself in their hands. H^ 
object was less to overthrow the higher ranks, 
than to force his way among them; less to raise 
an unknown name by flinging his firebrand into 
the' temple of the constitution, than to menace 
government until it purchased off the incendiary; 
he had%o internecine hatred of aiy:hat^was above 
him in genius, birth, or fortune. 

But, culprit as he was, there was* griave oc- 

t t 

casion for him at the time. All power loves 
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increase: an arbitrary spirit was creeping on the 
constitution; thatspirit which, like the toad at the 
ear of our first parents, is content to come in the 
meanest shape, but which contains within itself 
the powers of a giant armed. The prerogative 
which had been wrested from the throne was 
usurped by the minister, and a secretary of state s 
warrant difiered from a lettre de cachet only in 
l^ame. While those committals were valid, no 

. A 

man was secure; and liberty must Either have 
perished, or been restored by the desperate remedy 
of a revolution. Wilkes fought this battle at his 
own risk, for the country; and, selfish as his 
patriotism was, the service deserves*-not to be 
forgotten. 

But, from this crisis the king came* out un¬ 
stained. Neither the crime nor the resistance 

was his. And in that calmer hour which, soon 

> 

V or late, comes to all men; Wilkes, satisfied and 
old, and with leisure to repent of faction, was 
in the habit of offering a ready homage to the 
virtues and sincerity of the king. 

After a few years the king was summoned to 
war by the revolt of America. The success of 
^that revolt cannot justify it. If the colonies were 
oppressed, the oppression was retracted, and they 
were offered even more than they had evei* asked.' 
But their object had speedily grown, from relief 
into rebellion, and from alliance into independ¬ 
ence ; eventually, a fortunate result for Eijgland, 
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which might have seen the constitution overthrown 
by the weight of American patronage. 

We are not to judge of the wisdom that un¬ 
dertook the war, by its conduct in inferior hands. 
But the contest was altogether new, and Ifitted 
to be the disgrace of political and military calcu¬ 
lation, the ** opprobrium regalis medicin^E.” The 
tactics of a peasant war were an unsolved problem 
in the scie^jce. The strength of army against 
army might be calculated; but where was the 
arithmetic for the wilderness, for the swamp, the 
impenetrable forest, and the malignant sky ? But, 
while the ^ruggle was in suspense, a new antago¬ 
nist appeared. * France, in short-sighted jealousy 
of England, broke her treaties, and ranged herself 
on the enemy’s side; tyranny and democracy 
formed that singular alliance which was so fiercely 
repaid on the French throne. But the war was 
concluded. The king’s duty had been done: he 
was not to see tamely the dismemberment of his 
empire. When the transaction was complete, the 
same duty made him acquiesce in the fate of 
battle. 

Yet, this partial reverse was suddenly and 

magnificently compensated to England by her 

triumphs over France and Spain. The defeats 

of the enemy’s fleets were, membrablq; and the 

thunders of her victory had scarcely died on the 

Atlantic, when they were echoed back from the 
« 

battleihents of Gibraltar. The spot upon her 
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fame was but a spot upoli the sun, visible for 
a moment, and t^en burning into tenfold glory. 

The final and the heaviest trial was at hand. 
The middle of the eighteenth century had exhi- 

r 

bite^ phenomena from which the most inexpe¬ 
rienced glance augured that some extraordinary 
change was at hand. The public mind wore 
nothing of the old, contented physiognomy of the 
fifi^ years before: the period began with bold 
doubts and giddy conclusions; every topic that 
had once been approached with sacred respect, 
was treated with increasing familiarity and scorn; 
scepticism in religion, law, and government, be¬ 
came the distinction of the popular leaders ; 
popular opinion was the idol, and its ministers 
were ambition, rashness, passion, and vengeance. 

The treachery of the French government had 
recoiled upon itself; while it haughtily looked 
forward to the downfal of England, it found 
France wrapped in sudden conflagration. The 
army, returning from America, had brought the 
fire at the point of their swords. The popular im-, 
pulse was instantly given, and it was irresistible. 
France had always been a licentious country, 
but her vices had been chiefly among the opulent 
and high-born ; and, as their numbers bore no 
proportion to the multitude whom the necessary 
labours of life kept pure, the higher turpitude 
floated on in its own region, and threw scarcely 
more than the shadow of a passing cloud below. 
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But now a fearful ^ange was observed among 
the people: the luxurious and‘fantastic vice of 

I 

the nobles was overwhelmed in the rude and 
fierce criminality of the multitude. The sneers 
of the refined infidel, dispensing his polished 
witticisms in the saloons of nobles and prilbes, 
were lost in the roar of the furious sons of car¬ 
nage in the streets. The priest, the noble, and 
the sovereign, togetj^er paid the penalty of neg¬ 
lecting the education of the national mind. The 
storm descended upon them, they felt bewildered 
alike, and blindly cast themselves into the hands 
of their executioners. And this blindness and 
astonishment were not limited to the effeminate 
dependents on the court, or the feeble and indolent 
possessors of the high offices of the church. 

The force of the multitude was an unknown 

element, a new-created form of evil, that terri- 

• ** 

fied even those who had been most instrumental 
in calling it upon the earth. Mirabeau and the 
leaders of the national assembly were the first 
to be startled at their own work, and fly in 
alarm from its uncalculated and terrible energies. 
They had thought that they might play on the 
monarch’s weakness in safety, by pointing to the 
volcano at a distance; they suddenly felt the 
whole soil volcanic, and blazing up under their 
feet. Like the Italian poison-makers, the mask 
had no sooner dropped off, than they felt them¬ 
selves- paralysed and dying over the fumes of 
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Iheir crucible. Hiere^pan be no doubt that 
tho'se leaders, seme of whom were honest, and 

m?iny able. Were utterly unacquaiated with the 

« 

tremendous influence which resides in the roused 
passions of the people. With Mifabeau and his 
imil||fdiate faction, the whole was selfishness and 
charlatanism; their magic was for its lucre; and 
when they brought their deluded king, like Saul 
of old, to kneel in their cavern and solicit their 
oracle, they meditated only ..some new jugglery. 
But a mightier power was there: they saw their 
fictitious summons answered by a terrible reality, 
a vast and uncircumscribed apparition rising be¬ 
fore them, uttering words over which they had no 
control, and declaring to their infatuated king, 
that his day was done, his throne rent away,.and 
his blood given to his enemies! Then, they were 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of what they 
had done; they sank at the feet of their victim, 
and, with vain remorse,- implored his forgiveness 
for their guilt and his ruin. 

If the example of France were not followed in 
this country; and if England, first enduring the 
hostility, afterwards became the protectress of 
Eiuope; a large portion of the merit must be 
attributed to the king’s individual character. He 
stooped to no baseness, personal,^ political; 
he preserved the tone of publicJ^norals in its 
highest state; he observed the forms and wor¬ 
shipped the spirit of religion; he was a faithful 
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husband, a fond father, a^d a patriot king. Od 
those qualities he laid the ^inundations of his 
throne, and^nfor those we honour him in his 
grave. 

The restrictions on the regency expirl^ in 

1812, and the party under Lords Grey and 
Grenville confidently expected to be recalled to 
office ; but a cleaner view would have shewn 
them that they had lost all influence on the 
prince’s mind.- If the regent’s friendship were 
to be their dependence, it had nearly passed 
away with the death of Fox ; if similarity of 
political opinion, the prince, like other men, 
had seen the rashness of his early conceptions 
chastised by time, and he also must have found 
it difficult to comprehend a system of political 
faith compounded of tenets so long opposed as 
those of Lords Grey and Grenville ; if political 
wisdom, the events of every year since their 
dismissal had thrown their predictions into 
condign disgrace. Upon this last point, public 
opinion alone would have compelled the prince 
to reject them. 

On the first failures of the Spanish war, they 
had become determined prophets of ill. At the 
commencerri^t of every campaign, they pro¬ 
nounced that it must end in disaster; and when 
it ended in victory, they pronounced that in dis¬ 
aster the next must begin. They saw nothing 
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in the most gallant successes but a waste of 
national blood, air, extravagant flourish of military 
vanity, a vulgar gladiatorship. In-every trivial 
reverse they discovered inextricable ruin. Such 
are the humiliating necessities of party. It can¬ 
not afford to be honest. There was, perhaps, not 
an individual in opposition at that time, who, if 
his real sentiments were to be spoken, would not 
have given the fullest praise to the conduct of the 
Peninsular war, have rejoiced in its noble oppor¬ 
tunity of restoring the brightness of the British 
arms, and have exulted with natural feeling 
in the true British effort to crush a tyrant, and 
restore a brave people to the possession of their 
soil. But Opposition was destined to give a full 
display of the fetters that party rivets upon its 
slaves. Victory followed victory, alike of the 
highest importance and the most unquestionable 
kind : Opposition was still urged by its fate, 
and raised its expiring voice to depreciate those 
successes. The empire was in a tumult of ex¬ 
ultation at its triumphs : Opposition, shrunk 
into its corner, saw nothing but visions of ruin; 
and continued, pitching its rebel tones at one 
time to the funeral song of the country, and at 
another to the Id paan of Napoleon. 

Some of its orators put up their prayers that 
the French marshals would have .mercy enough 
on the British army to let it escape to the sea¬ 
side; others declared that they should consider 
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a repetition of the Closfferseven convention, or 
the surrender at Saratoga, a Jiappy alternative 
for the horrors of a French pursuit. One patriot 
distinguished himself by saying, that, “for all na- 

i 

tional purposes, the soldiers^ might as well be 
sjiot in St. James’s Park.” But, if the scale sank 

which bore the honours of England, the glory of 

\ 

the enemy kicked the beam. Napoleon was 
pronounced, not simply, the first of mortals, but 
something more than mortal: he was termed 
“ the child ‘of providence — the man of destiny 
— the unconquerable — the inscrutable,”—with 
^no unfrequent intimations, that resistance to his 
will might invoke the repugnants in impiety as 
well as rashness and folly. Still, the rashness 
was returned by victories, and the impiety left 
the thunders to sleep; the nation persevered in 
defeating the unconquerable, and detecting the 
inscrutable, until their common sense revolted 
against the endurance of this absurdity ; and Op¬ 
position was forced to be silent at last, and wait 
for the contingencies that, like the Turkish provi¬ 
dence, have especial care for the halt, the lunatic, 
and the blind. 

1812.—^The administration formed by^the king, 
with Mr. Perceval at its head, had conducted 
public affairs with such obvious advantage during 
the year, that the nation would have regarded its 
loss as a general injury. But the prince, on the 
commencement of the unrestricted regency, influ- 
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enced by a desire to combine the whole legis- 

I 

lature in the struggle against the common enemy, 
bilde an offer of employment to opposition, in 
union with the Perceval ministry, llis s^timents 
were expressed in this letter ‘ to the Duke, of 
York. 


** My dearest Brother, — As the restric¬ 
tions on the exercise of the.^ royal autlority will 
shortly expire, when I must make my arrange¬ 
ments for the future administration of the powers 
with which I am invested, 1 think it right to 
communicate those sentiments which I was with- 
held from expressing, at an earlier period of the 
session, by my warmest desire that the expected 
motion on the affairs of Ireland might undergo the 
deliberate discussion of parliament, unmixed with 
any other consideration. 

** I think it hardly necessary to call your re¬ 
collection to the recent circumstances under which 
I assumed the authority delegated me by parlia¬ 
ment. At a moment of unexampled difficulty and 
danger, I was called upon to make a selection of 
persons to whom I should intrust' the function's 
of the executive government. My sense of duty 
to our royal father solely decided that choice; and 
every private feeling gave way to considerations 
which admitted of no doubt or hesitation. 

“ I trust 1 acted in that respect as the 
genuine representative of the august person 
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whose functions I was appointed to discharge; 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing, that such 
was the opinion of persons for whose judgment 
and honourable feelings I entertain the highest 
respect. In various instances, as you well know, 
where the law of the last session left me at full 
liberty, I waved any personal gratification, in 
order that his majesty might' resume, on his 
restoration to healthy every power and prerogative 
belonging to the crown. I certainly am the last 
person to whom it can be permitted to despair 
of our royal father’s recovery. A new era is now 
arrived, and I cannot but reflect with satisfac^on 
bn the events which have dis^guished the short 
period of my restricted regency. Instead of suf¬ 
fering in the loss of her possessions, by the gigan¬ 
tic force which has been employed against them. 
Great Britain has added most important acqui¬ 
sitions to her empire. The national faith has 
been preserved inviolable towards our allies; and 
if character 'is strength, as applied to a nation, 
the increased and increasing reputation of his 
majesty’s arms will shew to the nations of the 
continent, how much they may achieve when 
animated by a glorious spirit of resistance to a 
foreign yoke. In the critical situation of the war 
in the Peninsula, I shall be most anxious to avoid 
any measure which can lead my allies to suppose 
that I mean to depart from the present system. 
Perseverance alone can achieve the great object 
in question ; and I cannot withhold my appro- 
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bation fi'om those who have ‘hoaotlrably. distin¬ 
guished themselves in support of it. I have no 
predilections to indulge—no resenteients to.gra¬ 
tify— no objects to attain, but such os are com¬ 
mon to the whole empire. If such is* the leading 
principle of my conduct and I can appeal to 
the past as evidence of what the future will be-^ 
1 flatter myself I'shall meet vrith the support of 
parliament, and of a candid and enlight^ed 
nation. Having made this communication of fay 
sentiments in this new and extraordinary crisis of 
our aflairs, I cannot conclude without expressic^ 
th^ gratification I should feel, if so'me of those 
persons with whoi^the early habits of my publid 
life were formed, would strengthen iny hands, 
and constitute a part of my government: -With 
such support, and aided by a vigorous and united 

administration, formed on the most liberal basis, 

6 , » 

1 shall look with additional confidence to a pro- 

* 

sperous issue of the most arduous contest in which 

_ 9 

Great Britain was ever engaged. Yoh are author¬ 
ised to communicate' those sentimenti^ to Lord 
Grey, who, 1 have no doubt, will maka tfl^in 
known to Lord Grenville. 

“ 1 am always, my dearest Frederick, 

“ Your ever affectionate brother, 

* 

. ^ignedj “ GEORGE P. R." 

“ CarHm House, Feh. 13, 1812.” 

* « 

** P.S.—I shall send a copy of this detter 
immediately to Mr. Perceval.” 
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My. PercevRl had led the attack which dis- 

^ ' r 

placed the coalition ministry. ,To join him, and 
be also his. subordinates,, would have had all the 
shame of a third coalition, without the profit. 
The proposal was. declined ; and the nation pro¬ 
ceeded, unconscious of its loss. In 1811, Portugal 
had been completely cleared of the enemy. In 
J812, the great battle of Salamanca gave a proof 
th^ the British troops could be superior to the 
cn^my in tactics as well as in valour; that they 
were “ a manoeuvring array; ” Madrid was freed 
from the usurping king, and the French supre¬ 
macy in Spain approached its end. ^ 

" But while Mr. Perceval ^as thus prosper¬ 
ously directing the affairs of the empire, the 
hand of an assassin put an end to his blame¬ 
less and active life. On the evening of the 
11th of May, as he was passing through the 
lobby of the house of commons, a man, who had 
previously placed himself in the recess of the 
doorway, fired a pistol into his bosom. The ball 
entered his heart; he uttered but the wordi^, 
‘^^^Urdered,” tottered forwards a few steps, 

* and fell into the arms of some persons who had 
rushed to his assistance. He was carried into 
the room of the speaker’s secretary, while medical 
aid was sent for. But all was hopeless; he died 

within a few minutes. The atrocious act. was so 

% * 

instantaneous, that the assassin was not observed 
for some time; be had retired calmly towards a 
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benc^y and was looking at the scene of confusion 
wheii he was seiz;ed» He made no attempt either 
to escape or yesik, but merely said, “ I am the 
unhappy manand surrendered himself to the 
members, who, on hearing the shot, had crowded 
into the lobby. He was, of course, committed 
tt Newgate, and brought to trial. 

His conduct in this fatal transaction was a 
melancholy proof of the delusions to whic^ g, 
mind even of some intelligence may be exposed 
by a violent temper. He told his story with 
the simplicity of perfect innocence. He w^s 
an Englishman, residing for some years as a 
merchant at Archangel. Becoming bankrupt, 
and conceiving himself aggrieved by the Rus¬ 
sian government, he had applied to the British 
ambassador for redress; but he having none to 
give, Bellingham determined to shoot him for, 
what he pronounced, his negligence. The ambas¬ 
sador escaped by being recalled, and Bellingifiam 
followed him to London,— to “ shoot him there.” 
Still, this obnoxious officer escaped; and the 
broken merchant sept in a succession of^^i^o- . 
rials to the ministers. He was at last informed; 
that they had no means of procuring retribution, 
from the Russian government; and 1^ made 
up his mind to shoot the first minister *^^o o^e 
in his way.” He had spent the day walking 

about London; and when the hour approached at 

» 

which the business of the' house of commons' 
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usually begins, had stationed himself at the 
lobby door, with a case of pistok in his pocket. 
He added, that having no personal hostility 
to Mr. Perceval, he would have preferred 
shooting the ambassador; but that, as the matter 
turned out, he was satisfied that he had onlji, 
done his duty, and,” placing his hand on his 
heart, “ his justification was there'’ He was 
forty-two years of ag^ of a pale, intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, and with the look of a gentleman. On 
his trial, an attempt was made by his counsel to 
prove him insane; but he made no pretence of 
that nature, was found guilty, persisted to the 
last in asserting that he was justified in the 
murder, and died, frigid and fearless, a reasoning 
madman. 

The prince regent, who was deeply shocked 
by the death of the minister, expressed his sense 
of the misfortune, by sending down a message to 
the house the day after, condoling with them on 
the general loss, and proposing an annuity for 
Mrs. Perceval and her children. The house 
voted four thousand pounds a-year for the widow’s 
life, with the evident intention of her applying 
this munificent provision to the support of her 
children. But the grant would have been more 
wisely worded, if it had been limited to her wi¬ 
dowhood ; for, to the surprise of the country, the 
lady, thus amply dowered, solaced herself without 
loss oPtime, in a second marriage, and gave a 


c. c 
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lesson to the house for their future dealings with 
the wearers of weeds. 

I 

The premiership had now returned to the 
hands of the regent; and the Marquess Wellesley 
was commissioned to form an administration. 
Xords Grey and Grenville, as the heads of the 
w higs, were applied to: but the old fate of the 
party clung to them still. No combination of 
grave men ever possessed in such perfection the 
art of turning all their measures into the shape of 
absurdity. They loudly declared that a Whig 
administration was essential to the country, 
and then declared that no Whig administration 
should be formed unless they had possession of 
the whole royal j)atronage. The regent wished 
to retain the officers of the household ; the Whigs 
protested that they would not stir, hand nor foot, 
unless their terms for “ saving their country” were 
instantly granted, and the household given as the 
first deposit. Without wandering through the 
whole labyrinth of an intrigue at once ridiculous 
and contemptible, it is enough to say, that the 
cabal met their usual destiny. They were de¬ 
feated, sent back ignominiously to the opposition 
benches, and left to meditate on the wisdom of 
asking too much, and losing all. 

What was to be thought of the patriotism of 
men who, on their own sjiewing, would postpone 
the preservation of the empire to the low cupidity 
or childish vanity of making chamberlains and 
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vice-chamberlains,—those titled valets and em¬ 
broidered menials, obsolete fragpients of the ob¬ 
solete times of parade, that encumber courts, and 
equally fatigue the eye of king and people? Their 
phrase of “ riding rough-shod through Carlton- 
house,” too, had not been lost upon the regent, 
and he must have shrunk from such grasping 
claimants for the pricq of rescuing empires from 
ruin. But their defeat was directly the work 
of Sheridan. In all the misfortunes of that extra¬ 
ordinary man, there still survived some of that 
warm-heartedness which had early distinguished, 
him from his party. His inevitable consciousness 
of his own great talents made him look with 
scorn on the sullen hauteur, and cold and frown¬ 
ing severity round him, — those entrenchments 
which pretension throws up against the approach 
of real ability. His connexion with Fox was one 
of personal fondness, and natural admiration; but 
with the death of that eminent individual, whose 
amenity of manners could alone popularise the 
Whig peerage, Sheridan’s attachment perished; 
and he thenceforth suffered himself less to be led 
than dragged along by the obligations of party. 
The volunteer spirit was gone, and if he appeared 
on the muster, or went into the field, it was 
simply to avoid the stigma of desertion. 

He had long been personally attached to the 
prince, to whom he observes, in a correspondence 
on the changes of ministry, “Junius said, in a public 
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letter of his, addressed to your royal father, * the 
fate which made jou a king forbade your having 
a friend.’ I deny his proposition as a general 
maxim. I am confident that your royal highness 
possesses qualities to win and secure to you the 
attachment and devotion of private friendship, 
in spite of your being a sovereign.”* He felt for 
the situation in which the regent must find himself, 
with masters, who had exhibited such a disposition 

I 

to have all, even before they could call themselves 
servants. On a similar attempt, the year before, 
he had let loose the following lines, in imitation 
of Rochester’s to Charles :— 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE. 

t 

In all humility we crave, 

Our Regent may become our slave; 

And being so, we trust that he 
Will thank us for our loyalty. 

Then, if he’ll help us to pull down 
His father’s dignity and crown, 

We’ll make him, in some time to come, 

The greatest prince in Christendom. 

The demand of the household was so obvi¬ 
ously in the spirit of political extortion, that all 
the prince’s immediate friends were indignant 
against it. “ You shall never part with one of 
them,” was the chivalric declaration of the Mar- 


* Moore. 
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quess of Hastings. Sheridan took an equally 
characteristic way, and which, Ijy its very form, 
he clearly intended to cover the whole transaction 
with ridicule. The household, as a matter of 
etiquette, had offered their resignations; and 
Sheridan, armed with this intelligence, went out 
to take his daily walk in St. James’s-street. 
Some rumour of it had transpired, and Mr. Tier¬ 
ney, then high in the Whig councils, stopped him, 
and asked whether the news were true. ** What 
will you bet that it is?” said Sheridan,“ for / will 
bet any man five hundred guineas that it is not'' 
The conversation was carried without delay to 
the party. The hook was completely swallowed. 
The treaty was broken off, and when the eyes of 
those noble persons were at last opened; they 
found that they had been repulsed by an ima¬ 
ginary obstacle, and outwitted by a wager, and 
even a fictitious wager! 

Their next intelligence was of a more solid 
kind. The Earl of Liverpool stated in the 
house of lords, that the prince regent had ap¬ 
pointed him first lord of the treasury.* 




8th of June, 1812. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

After ten years of solitude and mental privation, 
the good king, George the Third, was called from 
the world.* His last hours were without pain, 
and, fortunately, without a return of that under¬ 
standing which could have shewn him only the 
long state of sulfering in which he had lain. His 
death excited universal sympathy, and the day 
on which his honoured remains were committed 
to the grave, was observed with unfeigned reve¬ 
rence and sorrow throughout his empire. 

The prince regent was now summoned fo 
his inheritance, and George the Fourth was 
throned King of England, the noblest domihion 
that the sun looks upon !. 

The immense magnitude of the Roman empire 
might well have justified the Roman pride. It 
covered a million and a half of square miles of 
the finest portion of the globe. Stretching three 
thousand miles, from the Atlantic to the Eu¬ 
phrates; and two thousand miles, from the nor¬ 
thern borders of Dacia to the tropic of Cancer; 
it was the seat of all the choicest fertility, beauty. 


29th January, 1820. 
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and wealth, of the world. Imagination sinks 
under the idea of this prodigious power in the 
hands of a single nation, and that nation in the 
hands of a single man. 

It might be diflBcult, on human grounds, to dis¬ 
cover the ultimate causes of this mighty donative 
of supremacy to an Italian peninsula. But in the 
government of the Great Disposer of events, no¬ 
thing is done without a reason, and that the wisest 
reason. The reduction of so vast a portion of the 
earth under one sceptre was among the provi¬ 
dential means of extending Christianity. The 
easier intercourse, the similarity of law, the more 
complete security of life and property, the ge¬ 
neral pacification of nations, which, under sepa¬ 
rate authority, would have filled the earth with 
blood,—all the results of melting down the scat¬ 
tered diadems of Europe and Asia into one; pal¬ 
pably corresponded with the purpose of propa¬ 
gating the last and greatest revelation. 

This purpose of the Roman empire accounts 
for its sudden breaking up, and the absence of 
all probability that it will ever have a successor. 
When Christianity was once firmly fixed, the 
use of this superb accumulation of power was at 
an end. None like itself shall follow it, because 
its use cannot return. Society has been, for the 
wisest purposes, reduced into fragments ; and the 
peaceful rivalry of nations in arts and civilisation 
is to accomplish that illustrious progress, which. 
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under the pressure of a vast, uniform doniiiiion, 
must have been looked for in vain. 

But another 'paramount dominion was yet tc 
be created, of a totally different nature; less com¬ 
pact, yet not less permanent; less directly wearing 
the shape of authority, yet perhaps still more 
irresistible; and in extent throwing the power of 
Rome out of all comparison—the British empire. 
Its sceptre is Influence.—The old policy brought 
force into the field against 'force; it tore down 
the opposing kingdoms by main strengthit 
chained to the ground the neck of the barbarian, 
whom it had first discomfited by the sword. This 
was the rude discipline of times, when the stern¬ 
ness of savage human nature was to be tamed 
only by the dexterous and resolute sternness of 
civilisation. But a nobler and more softened state 
of our being has followed, and for it a more lofty 
and humane discipline has been providentially' 
given. 

England is now the actual governor of the, 
earth; if true dominion is to be found in being 
the common source of appeal in all the injuries 
and conflicts of rival nations, the common succour 
against the calamities of nature, the great ally 
which every power threatened with war labours 
first to secure or to appease, the centre on which 
is suspended the peace of nations, the defender 
ofi the wronged, and, highest praise of all, the 
acknowledged origin and example to which every 
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rising nation looks for laws and constitution! For 
whose opulence and enjoyment are the ends of 
the earth labouring at this hour ? For whom does 
the Polish peasant run his plough through the 
ground ? For whom does the American, with 
half/a world between, hunt down his cattle, or 
plant his cotton ? For whom does the Chinese 
gather in his teas, or the Brazilian his gold and 
precious stones? England is before the eyes of 
all. To whose market does every merchant of the 
remotest corners of the world look? To whose 
cabinet does every power, from America to India, 
turn with an interest surpassing all other ? Whose 
p*ublic feeling does every people, struggling to 
raise itself in the rank, of nations, supplicate? 
The answer is suggested at once, England’s. 
At this hour, a British cannon fired, would be 
the signal for plunging every kingdom of Europe 
into war. 

This sovereignty contains all the essentials of 
the old dominion, without its evils. It is empire, 
without the charges, the hazards, the profligacy, 
and the tyranny of empire. Nothing but despot¬ 
ism could have kept together the mass of the 
Roman state. The nature of its parts was re¬ 
pulsion, and the common band a chain of iron. 
The supremacy of England is of a more elevated 
kind, the supremacy of a magnificent central 
luminary, round which all the rest revolve, uiged^ 
by impulses suitable to their various fram^»,Hi(j||«d 
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following their common course, with a feeling 
that it is the course of nature. 

If we glance at British India, we shall find 
it the most important foreign possession ever 
ruled by an European power. The Spanish co¬ 
lonies in South America were more extensive, but 
they were, in a boundless proportion, wilderness; 
regions of forest, swamp, and sand. In the pen¬ 
insula of Hindostan, England governs an immense 
realm of extraordinary fertility; for the chief part, 
crowded with population, and the ancient seat of 
wealth to the world. By a gradual progress of 
combined policy and conquest, she has advanced 
from a factory to an empire. 

Of all revolutions of power, this was the hap¬ 
piest for India. No country of earth had been, 
from the earliest periods of authentic history, so 
habitually the object of invasion and plunder. Its 
wealth, its diversity of government, and the harm¬ 
less and unwarlike habits of its people, at once ex¬ 
cited the cupidity and encouraged the violence of 
all the barbarian tribes of Asia. From the days of 
Alexander, India was overflowed by the resistless 
depredations of Tartar and Turcoman, on east, 
north, and west; the early Persian, the Saracens 
under Mahomet’s generals and successors, the 
Mogul under Zingis and Tamerlane, the Persian 
again under Nadir Shah. While the Western 
empire was sinking under the perpetual influx of 
the Scythian tribes, the same scene was going on 
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in the East; but with the distinction, that the 
Italian invader became a settler on the soil, and, 
gradually, a bulwark against invasion. The 
Indian invader came like the locust, and went, 
like the locust, to return at the moment when 
the first vegetation sprang out of the withered 
and cankered soil. The dynasties too that rose 
in India from the blood of the Mahometan con¬ 
querors, inherited the savage and predatory spirit 
of their race, and every throne was exposed to 
perpetual violence. Into the midst of this chaos 
the power of England came like a mighty minister 
of good; her system of mediation assuaged the 
wrath of barbarians, who till then had never 
thought of delaying their vengeance; and the 
fear of the irresistible English arms coerced the 
furious, and protected the peaceable, even where 
an English soldier had never planted his foot. 
But, the territory in actual possession of the 
English was proverbial for its tranquillity. The 
land, which had seen an invader every dozen 
years, and been turned into a howling wilderness 
by those most merciless of all inflictions; has 
never seen a hostile face since the days of 
Hyder Ali. 

Cavils are easily made against all things 
human. There must be weaknesses and defi¬ 
ciencies in all great establishments; but it would 
be ungenerous and untrue to deny, that the 
principles of our government in the East are 
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conformable to the manliness, benevolence, and 
integrity, of the British character. Our labours 
have been directed to the security of property, 
to the inculcation of honesty and generous feeling 
in the public functionaries, to the sanctity of 
moral obligation, and to the introduction of a purer 
judicial code. Those are the highest benefits 
that nation can confer on nation. And, for those, 
what do we receive in return?—power, undoubt¬ 
edly, but wealth none. The Indian treasury 
scarcely pays the various expenditures of its 
administration. Unlike the other masters of that 
noble country, we extract nothing from the mi¬ 
series of the people. Our revenues are refunded 
to the soil from which they are drawn. The 
only income of the India Company arises from 
commerce, and the only productive commerce is 
with China. 

But the expiration of the Company’s charter 
will give a new existence to our intercourse. 
The strange and discordant principles which 
must belong to a government mixed of civil and 
commercial control, with a litigated sceptre, one 
half in the hands of ministers, and ■ the other half 
in the hands of a mercantile committee, wilt be 
extinguished, and the Indian peninsula enjoy 
the lull benefits of her fertility and her situa- 
tidli, unencumbered by the restraints of an essen¬ 
tially jealous monopoly. Already an extension 
of her trade to the various ports of England has 
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been attended with opulent returns. Industry 
has been excited in India, and enterprise in 

j 

England: when both shall be* ripe for the total 
freedom of commerce, the benefits to both may 
be beyond calculation. 

A great eastern region has been, within these 
few years, opened to us. The archipelago that 
spreads almost from Ceylon to Japan, the most 
various, fertile, and lovely zone of islands on the 
face of the globe, 'the native country of all the 
richest products, the sugar-cane, and the spices, 
is now traversed by our vigorous adventure. 
The brilliant experiment of a free trade has 
been made among those islands, and its effect 
has been to create a most prosperous and pow¬ 
erful settlement in seas hitherto swept by pirates. 
British capital is rapidly flowing to this fortunate 
spot; the trade of China and India is rushing 
down to it in increasing streams; and its founders 
may yet be reckoned among the founders of some 
vast and benevolent empire, some magnificent 
eastern Carthage, without its criminal ambition, 
and safe from its fall; a noble embodying of that 
commercial liberality and public honour which 
England alone could offer to eastern eyes, and 
which is at once the sign of her strength, and 
the security of her dominion. 

. Even in Africa, later years have made some 
casual advances, which may be strengthened 
into substantial progress. Our settlements at 
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its soathern promontory are still feeble, ;^nd 
struggling with unexpected and difficult ano¬ 
malies of climatedroughts of three years that* 
burn up all cultivation, followed by torrents of 
a single night that sweep away the harvest and 
the cultivator. But where English industry has 
once planted its step, it has seldom receded. 
The extravagant hopes of the first settlers have, 
by this time, been subdued into a fair estimate 
of their situation. They have fixed their standard, 
and it will never be plucked up. Larger exami¬ 
nation of the country has found out districts more 
susceptible of secure cultivation; and we shall, 
before many years are passed, hear no more of 
Hottentot invasions, the ravages of wild beasts, 
or the stubbornness of the seasons. To those 
will succeed the vigorous fruits of English so¬ 
ciety, wise laws, active experiments on the capa- 
bilities of the country, commercial efforts, and 
the use of those admirable inventions by which 
the powers of nature are made the servants of 
man. They have already in the settlements at 
the Cape, the mail-coach, the steam-engine, and 

the gas-light; — ten years ago, they had the 

# 

naked barbarian, the lion, and the wilderness. 

On the western side, too, of this sullen conti- 
nentour late discoveries give some hope of secure 
and productive knowledge. Denham and Clap- 
perton have made their country acquainted with 
the central region of Africa. They have found it 
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comparatively temperate, though under the line; 
comparatively civilised, though .scarcely knowing 
the name of Europe; and fertife to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree. To gain a commercial route to this 
country is now the most interesting problem: a 
part of its territory reaches to within a fortnight’s 
journey of the coast of Benin. The great rivers 
run towards the Gulf of Benin; and it is pre¬ 
sumed that the Niger, so long a subject of eager 
inquiry in its source, its direction, and its 
mouth, empties itself into this gulf. If a na¬ 
vigation into the interior can be found, important 
results may be looked for. Commercial advan¬ 
tages must be among the more immediate con¬ 
sequences ; and the land of gold and ivory, gums, 
and perhaps of other valuable products, must be 
thrown open to England. But higher objects of 
general utility and honourable benevolence may 
be in reserve. The diffusion of the arts and 
knowledge of Europe among a people not yet 
perverted by the atrocities of the slave-trade; a 
better system of morality, the spirit of law, and 
of Christianity, would be the gifts of British in¬ 
tercourse: a vast multitude of the human race 
would be elevated in their rank as social beings. 
The steam-navigation, which seems to have been 
almost especially designed for the use of pene¬ 
trating the great solid continents, would leave 
no recess of the whole region of central- Africa 
unexplored. 
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Passing down to the east and south of%he 
Indian isles, we come to a fifth continent, New 
Holland, stretching nearly thirty degrees from 
north to south, and nearly thirty-five from east to 
west! Here discovery has yet advanced only far 
enough to know that its interior contains but a 
few half-naked savages, and that an immense 
portion of its soil is friendly to European produce. 
The British settlements on its eastern coast have 

H 

already assumed a vigour and stability which 
place them beyond the hazards of early colo¬ 
nisation: pasturage and agriculture, the natural 
pursuits of young states, are giving them opu¬ 
lence ; a moral population is rapidly superseding, 
or civilising, the original settlers; English habits 
aird laws are firmly planted in this boundless 
region; and a dominion is rising there, which 
may be destined, at no long interval, to become 
the powerful and fortunate means of liberating 
the whole splendid chain of the Indian isles from 
the superstitions, miseries, and tyrannies, that 
have for so many ages defeated the unparalleled 
bounty of nature. 

An extraordinary phenomenon presented in 
the southern ocean may render our settlements 
in New South Wales of still more eminent im¬ 
portance. A SIXTH CONTINENT is in the very act 
of growing up before our eyes! The Pacific is 
spotted with islands through the immense space 
of nearly fifty degrees of longitude, and as many 
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of iaiitude. Each of these islands seems to be 
merely a central spot for the formation of coral 
banks, which, by a perpetual progress, are rising 
from the depths of the sea. The union of a few 
of those masses of rock shapes itself into a solid 
circle, the seeds of plants are carried to it by 
birds or by the waves, and from the moment that 
it overtops the waters, it is covered with vege¬ 
tation. The new island constitutes in its turn a 
centre of growth to another circle. The great 
powers of nature are in peculiar activity in this 
region; and to her tardier processes she often calls 
the assistance of the volcano and the earthquake. 
From the south of New Zealand to the north of 
the Sandwich Islands, the waters absolutely teem 
with those future seats of civilisation. The ‘ 
coral insect, the diminutive builder of all those 
mighty piles, is unceasingly at work: the ocean 
is intersected with myriads of its lines of 
foundation; and when the rocky substructure 
shall have finally excluded the sea, then will 
come the dominion of man. 

Passing round the southern cape of America 
to the western Atlantic, we again find the British 

4 

empire', the chain of the West Indian islands, 
covering the whole shore of Mexico; the noblest 
breakwater in the world, stretching through 
nearly twenty degrees of latitude, and sixteen of 
longitude. The fertility, peculiar productions, 
and commercial value, of those islands, are matters 
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of common knowledge. But they have lately 
acquired a still .higher value, as means of power. 
Until the year 1782 the whole range of the 
islands had been contemplated in scarcely a more 
elevated point of view than as supplying the 
English markets with sugar and coffee. To their 
west lay a vast and obscure world, known only 
as the residence of Spanish pride and tyranny, 
and of an unhappy and decaying native popula¬ 
tion, — a boundless extent of forest and fen, of 
ignorance and savage life, productive for no pur¬ 
pose of good to the great family of nations. 

To their north lay British America, more 
known, more vigorously forced into the service 
of human nature, more abundant in prospects of 
national grandeur and social virtue; yet still a 
series of lonely colonies, struggling with the diffi¬ 
culties of situation, with novelty of climate, with 
individual poverty, and the general countless 
disabilities of men torn painfully from an old 
and highly civilised country. 

The American war forced those colonies into 
new activity. The spirit and manliness, which 
might have been worn out in the silent and un¬ 
exciting warfare with the swamp and the forest, 
were suddenly turned to the most stirring of 
all human purposes, war for popular objects. 
The struggle awoke the United States to an 
instantaneous and lasting display of national 

yv 

energy. No pacific connexion with England 
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could have placed them so suddenly in the rank 
of^leading powers. War seems' to be the melan¬ 
choly price that every nation must pay for emi¬ 
nence. And the martial attitude of republican 
America, not less drew upon her the eyes of 
Europe, with an interest that would not have been 
vouchsafed, though her shoulders were stooping 
under the quiet wealth of the western hemisphere. 
But America at war \vjth England raised the West 
Indies into direct importance. They offered the 
harbours, the magazines, and the citadels, from 
which the wrath of Britain was to be hurled 
against the rebellious continent. 

From this period must be dated the com¬ 
mencement of that noble national indignation, 
which was determined to extinguish the British 
slave-trade. The more frequent intercourse of 
our military officers and public functionaries with 
the islands, brought abuses and crimes to light, 
to which no public indignation had been turned, 
merely because there was no public knowledge. 
The Englishman, proceeding directly from his 
free country into the centre of the slave-commu¬ 
nity, was struck with horror at scenes, which, 
to the habitual avarice of the merchant, or 
the habitual tyranny of the planter, were un¬ 
marked and natural. The general sensibility was 
now awakened, and from that hour the abolition 
of the slave-trade was virtually decreed. The 
British parliament gave the first deadly blow to 
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this guilty traffic, and England was disburdened 
of a weight of crime. 

Since that period the keys of a still more splen¬ 
did influence have been given to the West Indian 
islands. The French Revolution, that strove in 
vain to break up the power of Spain in Europe, 
utterly destroyed it in the New World. In this 
desperate war, which tasked all the powers of the 
mother country, she had no strength to retain the 
colonies. The storm was too strong on the royal 
ship of Spain to leave her at liberty to keep her 
dependencies in her wake. She was forced to 
cast them adrift; and, once left to take their own 
free course, no human power could hope to bring 
them back to their old connexion. 

After a war of eleven years, Mexico and the 
northern provinces of South America were recom¬ 
pensed for their sacrifices, by freedom. Those 
years were marked by strange, and sometimes 
bloody, reverses. The Spanish officers, released 
from the perpetual and perplexing supervision of 
their own court, often exhibited the qualities that 
once made Spain the model of European warfare. 
Signal instances of intrepidity, sagacions gene¬ 
ralship, gallant enterprise, and, above all, pa¬ 
tience of hardship and privation, were to be found 
among the royal armies. But they were encoun¬ 
tered, if by inferior military knowledge, by equal 
intrepidity, and by the spirit of independence, 
itself equivalent to victory. Those fine provinces 
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are still perplexed with dissensions; but they 
have broken their bonds for ever# 

It is a striking and most important feature 
in the intercourse of this invaluable portion of the 
New World with England, that it promises to be 
wholly peaceful. There is no probable ground 
for war; no intermediate territory to which both 
can cast a jealous eye, no ancient bickering, no 
rivalry of trade. The^ obvious interest of the re¬ 
publics is peace, and peace with England above 
all other nations. They have been led forward 
by her powerful hand from the first moment; 
they have been recognised in Europe first by her, 
they have been sustained bv her finance, they 
are clothed and furnished by her manufactures. 
They are now rapidly filling with the enterprise 
and productive vigour of the English mind. In a 
few generations, unless some most disastrous and 
most unexpected event should cloud those fortu¬ 
nate prospects, they will be but England on a 
larger scale. 

But the West Indies are at once the ware¬ 
houses from which this opulent connexion will 
be supplied along the whole coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico; and the fortresses by which it will 
be defended. 

The prospects of England in this quarter are 
not yet exhausted. A still more superb vision 
awaits her commercial grandeur. In a few years, 
the Isthmus of Darien will be an isthmus no more. 
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but the gate of the highway of all nations. The 
whole coast of Japan and its archipelago, hither¬ 
to so fiercely prohibited to European activity; 
the jealous frontier of China; the semi-barbarous, 
yet opulent, states bordering the seas from 
Formosa to Malaya; will be inevitably thrown 
open. No political restraint can guard the im¬ 
mense shore of eastern and southern Asia, when 
once the passage shall be open through Mexico. 
All the forces of all the sovereignties of the East 
could not repel the perpetual and powerful allure¬ 
ments, that will be offered to the people by an 
unrestrained interchange of their produce for the 
manufactures and luxuries with which commerce 
comes full-handed. 

The present voyage from the Thames to China 
generally occupies five months. The ship’s course, 
in that time, from the variety of winds, and other 
causes, is seldom less than from fifteen to twenty 
thousand miles. The outfit for this immense 
voyage, the hazards of the course through difficult 
seas, and the natural slowness of the returns, 
have hitherto restricted the commerce of Euro¬ 
pean nations with the eastern and southern coasts 
of Asia, more than all the follies and tyrannies of 
its governments. 

But, by the opening of the isthmus, the whole 
voyage will be made almost on a parallel, and with 
almost a single wind. This great sea-gate once 
passed, before the navigator lies an immense ex- 
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panse of ocean, that well deserves its name; the 
Pacific is of all seas the most ui^ruffled. A brief 
period of storm comes at its regular season, as 
if merely to clear away the impurities of this 
quiet world of waters and its tepid atmosphere. 
Thenceforth all is calm for months together. 
The central zone of the Pacific is swept by the 
trade wind. All to the north and south is the 
true region for the steam-boat; that unequalled 
invention, by which a new power is given to 
science over nature, and man is made lord of the 
wind and the tide, the storm and the calm. 

But England, sharing with all other nations 
in the advantages of this new and incalculable 
increase of the riches of the world; or rather, 
taking the lead in this great path of opulent dis¬ 
covery, as she had done in all others; must derive 
from the West Indian islands an influence alto* 
gether independent of her commercial enterprise. 
They intercept the whole Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Carribean Sea. The gate may be in the 
hands of Mexico, but the road to it is in the hands 
of England. She could shut it up at a moment. 
Not a sail from Europe could pass, if she pro¬ 
hibited it from her West Indian throne. 

Contingencies like those are deeply to be de¬ 
precated. No man friendly to human nature, or 
to the supremacy of England, which is identified 
with the freedom, happiness, and security, of 
human nature ; can desire to see the world again 
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thrown into a state of hostility. But if this 
reluctant necessity should arise, here stands the 
citadel, from which the Mistress of the seas can 
shake both hemispheres! 

Turning to the north of this continent, the 
foundations of a new empire are seen in Canada. 
This region is, for all actual purposes, boundless; 
stretching as it does from Nova Scotia, ih forty- 
four degrees north latitude, to the Pole; and from 
Newfoundland to the Pacific, through eighty de¬ 
grees of longitude. If it be objected, that the 
Canadas are still a wilderness, and visited with 
intense cold; it is justly answered, that their whole 
extent is capable of sustaining life, as is shewn 
by the residence of the Indian tribes, and the 
hunters of the Hudsons Bay and North-west 
companies; that the most populous portion of 
Russia is twenty degrees to the north of the 
American border of Upper Canada; that Mon¬ 
treal lies in nearly the same parallel which cuts 
through the south of France, the Adriatic, and 
the Black Sea! And, above all, that the colonists 
crowding to that country are Englishmen ,—a race 
proverbially successful in all the tasks to be 
achieved by patient vigour and fearless adventure. 
Those men require only room; their native ener¬ 
gies will do the rest. The forest will be cleared, 
the morass drained, the prairie will be a corn¬ 
field, the sandy hill will bear the vine; the huge - 
lakes, those Mediterraneans of the New World, will 
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be covered with the products of the mineral and 
agricultural wealth of the country; coal has been 
already discovered in great, abundance; iron and 
the various metals are already worked; the hills 
abound in every kind of limestone, up to the purest 
marble. The climate is singularly healthy. The 
higher latitude repels all the summer epidemics 
that ravage the United States. Even in the seve¬ 
rity of its winter, all that is injurious will yield 
to the thinning of the forests, the drainage of the 
swamps, and the other labours of the accumu¬ 
lating population. The temperature of the Eu¬ 
ropean climates has gradually given way to the 
same means. The north of France, at the time 
of the Roman conquest, was incapable of rearing 
the vine. The north of Germany was the habi¬ 
tual seat of winter. Its frosts and damps, more 
than the sword of Arminius, repelled the Roman 
soldier, seasoned as he was, beyond all other 
men, to all vicissitudes of climate. 

But whatever may be the dreams of England’s 
supremacy in this quarter of the globe, in one thing 
she cannot be a dreamer,—in the lofty and cheer¬ 
ing consciousness that she has laid the foundation 
of a great society, where all before was a wilderness. 
Whether the Canadas shall retain their allegiance, 
or shake it olF, there will, at least, be human 
beings where once was solitude; law, where once 
was the license of savage life; religion, where the 
Indian once worshipped in brutish ignorance; and 
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England’s will be the wand that struck the waters 
from the rock, and filled the desert with fertility 
and rejoicing. » 

It becomes an interesting question, whether 
this singular prosperity does not contain within 
itself the seeds of decline ? But we have a right 
to distrust those prophets of evil whq exert their 
sagacity only in seeing the seeds of ruin in the most 
palmy state of national fortune. If all the leading 
commercial powers have fallen; England has been 
placed in a condition distinct from them all. All 
those states were exclusively commercial: they 
had no foundation in the land. Tyre, Carthage, 
Venice, Genoa, Holland, had no territory extensive 
enough to give them a national existence inde¬ 
pendently of the sea: they were strips of territory, 
inhabited by men whose natural dwelling was on 
shipboard; they had no population that could meet 
the attack of the military powers that pressed on 
them by land; their whole armour was in front, 
their backs were naked. All the maritime states 
were thus compelled to the perilous expedient 
of employing foreign mercenaries. The mercan¬ 
tile jealousy that uniformly refused the rights of 
citizenship to the neighbouring states, left the 
merchant helpless in his day of danger. The 
French cavalry insulted the gates of Amsterdam 
at pleasure ; the Austrians seized Genoa, and be¬ 
sieged Venice, when an Austrian cock-boat dared 
not appear on the Adriatic. In older times, the 
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mountaineers of Macedon tore down the battle¬ 
ments of the Phoenician cities, when their ships 
were masters of all from Syria to the Pillars of 
Hercules. Scipio found but a solitary force of 
mercenaries between the shore and the walls of 
Carthage. 

From the catastrophe of those small, jealous, 
and tyrannical states, what argument can be drawn 
to the fate of the ^ extensive, the generous, the 
enlightened, and, above all, the free! 

The population of the British Isles is worthy of 
a great dominion. It probably amounts to twenty 
millions; and that immense number placed under 
such fortunate circumstances of rapid communica¬ 
tion and easy concentration, as to be equal to twice 
the amount in any other kingdom. Facility of in¬ 
tercourse is one of the first principles of civilised 
strength. The rapid returns of merchandise are 
not more indicative of prosperous commerce, than 
the rapid intercourse of human kind is essential 
to national civilisation and safety. In England, 
for whatever purpose united strength can be 
demanded, it is forwarded to the spot at once. 
It makes the whole land a fortress. If Eng¬ 
land were threatened with invasion, a hundred 
thousand men could be conveyed to the defence 
of any point of her coasts within four-and-twenty 
hours! 

Some common yet striking calculations evince 
the singular facility and frequency of this inter- 
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course. The mail-coaches of England run over 
twelve thousand njiles in a single night—half the 
circumference of the globe! A newspaper pub¬ 
lished in the morning in London, is, on the same 
day, read a hundred and twenty miles off! The 
traveller going at night from London, sleeps, on 
the third night, at a distance of more than four 
hundred miles. The length of canal navigation 
in the vicinage of London is computed as equal 
to the whole canal navigation of France! 

The late combination of the rail-road and 
steam-engine systems, and the almost miraculous 
rapidity of passage thus attained, will increase 
this intercourse in an incalculable degree. Ten 
years more of peace may cover England with 
rail-roads; relieving the country of the expenses 
of canals, highways, and all the present ponderous 
and wasteful modes of conveyance; bringing the 
extremities of the land together, by shortening 
the time of the journey from days to hours; and 
by the nature of the system, which offers the 
most powerful stimulant to the native ingenuity 
of the English mind, and summons the artificer 
from the rude construction of the boat and the 
waggon, to the finest science of mechanism; 
providing, in all probability, for a succession of 
inventions, to which even the steam-engine may 
be but a toy. The secret of directing the balloon 
will yet be discovered; and England, adding to 
bar dominion of the land and the sea, the mightier 
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mastery of the air, will despise the barriers of 
mountain, desert, and ocean: . 

But the most important distinction between 
the material of British strength and that of the 
old commercial republics, is in the diversity of 
the population. The land is not ail a dock-yard, 
nor a manufactory, nor a barrack, nor a ploughed 
field : the national ship has a sail for every 
breeze. With a manufacturing population of 
three millions, we have a professional population, 
a naval population, and a most powerful, healthy, 
and superabundant agricultural population, which 
supplies the drain of them all. Of this last and 
most indispensable class, the famous commercial 
republics were wholly destitute, and they therefore 
fell. While England has been an independent 
and ruling kingdom since 1066, a period already 
longer than the duration of the Roman empire 
from Caesar, and equal to its whole duration 
from the consulate. 

But, if the population of our settlements be 
taken into account, the King of England, at this 
hour, commands a more numerous people than 
that of any other sceptre on the globe; excepting 
the probably exaggerated, and the certainly in¬ 
effective, multitudes of China. He is monarch 
over one hundred millions of menl With him 
the old Spanish boast is true: “ On his domi¬ 
nions the sun never sets.” But the most illus¬ 
trious attribute of this unexampled empire is, 
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that its principle is Benevolence! that knowledge 
goes forth with it, that tyranny sinks before it, 

t 

that in its magnificent progress it abates the 
calamities of nature, that it plants the desert, 
that it civilises the savage, that it strikes off the 
fetters of the slave, that its spirit is at once 
“ glory to God, and good-will to man!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

¥ 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 

No rank can expect to be free from the common 
visitations of life ; and George the Fourth, always 
much attached to his relatives, had suffered, 
within a few years, the loss of his royal mother ;♦ 
of his brother, the Duke of Kent.f but a week 
before the death of his father; and of his daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte —all regretted by the 
nation; but the loss of the last creating an un¬ 
exampled sorrow. 

The Princess Charlotte, with a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence unusual in, her rank, making her own 
choice, and marrying Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg, had increased the popular affection for 
the heiress of the throne, by the remarkable 
propriety and domestic nature of her life during 
the year of her marriage. But her constitution 
was feeble; and when she was about to become 
a mother, it seems to have been unable to resist 
that perilous time. She gave birth to a still-born 
child, and, in a few hours after, unhappily sank 
into a state of exhaustion, and died. The nation 
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received the unexpected and painful intelligence^ 
&8 if every family had lost a daughter and an heir. 
Before the customary orders for mourning and the 
other marks of public respect, could be issued, all 
England exhibited the deepest signs of spontane¬ 
ous homage and sorrow. All public places were 
voluntarily closed; all entertainments laid aside; 
the churches hung with black by the people, and 
funeral sermons preached every where at their 

r 

request: the streets deserted; marriages sus¬ 
pended ; journeys put off; the whole system of 
society stopped, as if it had received an irrepar¬ 
able blow. The English residents abroad all put 
on mourning; and as the intelligence passed 
through the world, every spot, where an English¬ 
man was to be found, witnessed the same evi¬ 
dence of the sincerest national sorrow. 

If such were the loss to the people, what must 
it have been to him, who added his feelings as a 
father to those for the broken hope of his line; 
and, lamenting over an innocent and fond being, 
dead in the most exulting moment of a womau’s 
and a wife’s existence; saw before him the death¬ 
bed of two royal generations! 

But he had scarcely ascended the throne, 
when perplexities, if of a less painful kind, of a 
more harassing one, awaited him. The Princess 
Caroline, his consort, who had long resided in 
Italy, announced her determination of returning 
to England, and demanding the appointments 
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and rank of queen. Her life abroad had given 
rise to the grossest imputations; and her preside 
ing at the Court of England, ivhile those impu- 
tions continued, would have been intolerable. 
But the means adopted to abate the offence 
argued a singular ignorance of human nature. 
If we must not subscribe to the poetic extra¬ 
vaganza, that 

" Hell has ho fivy like a woman scorned,” 

it ought to have been remembered, that woman, 
once thoroughly irritated, sets no bounds to her ven¬ 
geance. The ‘‘furms quid fcemina possit” is as old 
as human nature : yet this violent woman had been 
insulted by the conduct of every English function¬ 
ary abroad. The announcement of her approach 
to a city where an English ambassador resided, in¬ 
stantly threw his entire microcosm into a state* of 
chaos; diplomacy forswore her dances and dinners; 
the whole accomplished tribe of attachis were in 
dismay; the chief functionary shut up his doors 
and windows, ordered post-horses, and giving 
himself only time to pen a hurried despatch to 
the foreign office, detailing the vigour with which 
he had performed this national duty, fled as if 
he were flying from a pestilence. Foreigners, of 
course, with their usual adoption of the ambas¬ 
sadorial tone, added their laughter; until, stung 
by universal oflence, she no sooner received 
the announcement of the death of George the 

E E 
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Third, than, defying all remonstrance, and spurn¬ 
ing the tardy attempts of ministers to conciliate 
her, she rushed back to England, flaming with 
revenge.* 

Lord Liverpool was utterly unequal to the 
emergency : always hitherto a feeble, unpurposed, 
and timid minister, he pow put on a preposterous 
courage, and defied this desperate woman. He 
might better have taken a tiger by the beard. 
He had even the folly to bring her to trial. With 
what ultimate object is utterly inconceivable. 
That he could not have obtained a divorce by any 
law human or divine, the reasons were obvious. 
If she had been found guilty, he could have 
neither exiled nor imprisoned her; his only re¬ 
source must be her decapitation. But he knew 
that the people of England would have risen in¬ 
dignantly against so cruel and horrid a sentence. 
There was but one alternative remaining — to be 
defeated; and defeated he was, totally, help¬ 
lessly, ignorainiously. 

The queen was probably a criminal, to the 
full extent of the charge. But there had been 
so long a course of espionage, which the English 
mind justly abhors; the practices against her had 
been so pitiful; and the details of the evidence 
were so repulsive; that the crime was forgotten 
in the public scorn of the accusers. This feeling, 

* June 1820. 
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however suppressed in the higher ranks, took its 
open way with the multitude; and while.ministers 
were forced to steal down to the house, or were 
visible, only to receive all species of insults from 
the mob, the queen went daily to her trial in a 
popular triumph. Her levees at Brandenburgh- 
house, a small villa on the banks of the Thames, 
where she resided for the season, were still more 
triumphant. Dail}^ processions of the people 
filled the road. The artisans marched with the 
badges of their callings; the brotherhoods of 
trade; the masonic*lodges; the friendly socie¬ 
ties ; all the nameless incorporations, which make 
their charters without the aid of office, and give 
their little senates laws; down to the fish- 
women ; paid their respects in full costume, and 
assured her majesty, in many a high-flown piece 
of eloquence, of her “ living in the hearts of her 
faithful people.” 

There was, doubtless, some charlatanry in 
the display. Many interests are concerned in 
every move of the popular machine. The inn¬ 
keepers on the road were the richer for this loy¬ 
alty ; the turnpikes reaped a handsomer revenue; 
the Jews sold more of that finery which has seen 
its best days; the coachmakers issued more 
of their veteran barouches ; the horse-dealers 
supplied more of thQse hunters and chargers 
which have bade a long farewell to all their 
fields. All the trades were zealous promoters of 
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the pi^ocessions. The holyday, the summer drive, 
the dress, the hour’s importance to the poor 
man’s heart,” were not to be forgotten among 
the accessories. But the true motive, paramount 
to all, was honest, English disdain, at the mode in 
which the evidence had been collected, and the 
mixture of weakness and violence with which the 
prosecution was carried on. Concession after 
concession was forced from ministers. The title 

I 

of Queen was acknowledged; and finally. Lord 
Liverpool, beaten in the lords, and become an 
object of outrageous detestation to the populace, 
admitted that he could proceed no further, and 
withdrew the prosecution. The announcement 
was received with a roar of victory in the house. 
The sound was caught by the multitude, and 
London was filled with acclamations. 

The graver judgment of the country regretted, 
that by the rashness which suffered a question of 
individual vice to be mingled with one of public 
principle, the crime received the sanction which 
belonged only to the virtue. But the deed was 
done; and the only hope now was, that it might 
be speedily forgotten. But this the queen would 
not suffer: the furious passions of the woman were 
still unappeased. She took a house within sight 
of the palace, that she might present the perpetual 
offence of her mobs to the royal eye ; she libelled 
the king; she pursued him to public places; and 
persevered in this foolish vindictiveness, until 
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she completely lost the sympathy of the pfeople. 
At length, advised only by ber own hot and 
bitter heart, she determined to insult him at 
the Coronation,* in the presence of his nobles, 
and in the highest ceremonial of his throne. 

But this fine display of the old pomps of Eng¬ 
land has been commemorated by so celebrated a 
master of description, that any fragment from his 
pen on such a subject must supersede all other. 
It has a monumental value. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S*LETTER ON THE CORONATION. 

“ I refer you to the daily papers for the details 
of the great national assembly which we witnessed 
yesterday, and will hold my promise absolved by 
sending a few general remarks upon what I saw, 
with surprise amounting to astonishment, and 
which I shall never forget. It is, indeed, impos¬ 
sible to conceive a ceremony more august and 
imposing iii all its parts, and more calculated to 
make the deepest impression both on the eye and 
oh the feelings. The most minute attention must 
have been bestowed, to arrange all the subordinate 
parts in harmony with the rest; so that, amongst 
so much antiquated ceremonial, imposing singular 
dresses, duties, and character:^ upon persons 
accustomed to move in the ordinary routine of 




'* 19th July^ 1821. 
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society, nothing occurred either awkward or ludi¬ 
crous, which could mar the general effect of the 
solemnity. Considering that it is but one step 
from the subtime to the ridiculous, I own I con¬ 
sider it as surprising that the whole ceremonial of 
the day should have passed away without the 
slightest circumstance which could derange the 
general tone of solemn feeling which was suited 
to the occasion. 

“You must have heard a full account of the 
only disagreeable event of the day. I mean the 
attempt of the misguided lady, who has lately 
furnished so many topics of discussion, to intrude 
herself upon a ceremonial, where, not being in her 
proper place, to be present in any other must 
have been voluntary degradation. That matter 
is a fire of straw which has now burned to the 
very embers, and those who try to blow it into 
life again, will only blacken their hands and 
noses, like mischievous children dabbling among 
the ashes of a bonfire. It seems singular, thiat 
being determined to be present at all hazp'ds, 
this unfortunate personage should not have pro-, 
cured a peer’s ticket, which I presume would 
have insured her admittance. I willingly pass 
to pleasanter matters. 

“ The effect of the scene in the Abbey was 
beyond measure magnificent. Imagine long gal¬ 
leries stretched among the aisles o^ that venerable 
and august pile — those which rise above the altar 
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pealing back their echoes to a full and magnificent 
choir of music; those which occupied the sides 
filled even to crowding with all* that Britain has 
of beautiful and distinguished; and the cross¬ 
gallery most appropriately occupied by the West¬ 
minster school-boys, in their white surplices, many 
of whom might on that day receive impressions 
never to be lost during the rest of their lives; 
imagine this, I say, and then add the spectacle 
upon the floor — tlie altars surrounded by the 
fathers of the church — the king, encircled by the 
nobility of the land, and the counsellors of his 
throne, and by warriors wearing the honoured 
marks of distinction, bought by many a glorious 
danger; — add to this the rich spectacle of the 
aisles, crowded with waving plumage, and coro¬ 
nets, and caps of honour, and the sun, which 
brightened and saddened as if on purpose, now 
beaming in full lustre on the rich and varied 
assemblage, and now darting a solitary ray, which 
catched, as it passed, the glittering folds of a 
banner, or the edge of a group of battle-axes or 
partisans, and then rested full on some fair form, 
‘ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet 
of diamonds glistened under its influence. 

“ Imagine all this, and then tell me if I have 
made my journey of four hundred miles to little 
purpose. I do not love your cui bom men, and 
.therefore I will not be pleased if you ask me, in 
the damping tone of sullen phibsophy, what good 
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all this has done the spectators ? If we restrict 
life to its real animal wants and necessities, we 
shall indeed be satisfied with * food, clothes, and 
fire;’ but Divine Providence, who widened our 
sources of enjoyment beyond those of the animar 
creation, never meant that we should bound our 
wishes within such narrow limits; and I shrewdly 
suspect that those non est tanti gentlefolks only 
depreciate the natural and unaffected pleasure 
which men like me receive from sights of splen¬ 
dour and sounds of harmony, either because they 
would seem wiser than their simple neighbours, 
at the expense of being less happy;*or because 
the mere pleasure of the sight and sound is con¬ 
nected with associations of a deeper kind, to which 
they are unwilling to yield themselves. 

Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy their own 

f 

wisdom, I still more pity those, if there be any, 
who (being unable to detect a peg on which to 
hang a laugh,) sneer coldly at this solemn fes¬ 
tival, and are rather disposed to dwell on the 
expense which attends it, than on the generous 
feelings which it ought to awaken.. The expense, 
so far as it is national, has gone directly and 
instantly to the* encouragement of the .British 
manufacturer and mechanic; and so far as it is 
personal to the persons of rank attendant upon 
the coronation, it operates as a tax upon wealth 
and consideration^ for the benefit*,qf^poverty and 
industry; a tax vidllingly paid by the one class, 
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and not the less acceptable to’the other, because 
it adds a happy holyday to tlje monotony of a 
life of labour. 

“ But there were better things to reward my 
pilgrimage than the mere pleasures of the eye and 
the ear; for it was impossible, without the deepest 
veneration, to behold the voluntary and solemn 
interchange of vows betwixt the king and his 
assembled people, while he, on the one hand, 
called God Almighty to witness his resolution to 
maintain their laws and privileges; and while they 
called, at the same moment, on the Divine Being, 
to bear witness that they accepted him for their 
liege sovereign, and pledged to him their love and 
their duty. I cannot describe to you the effect 
produced by the solemn, yet strange mixture of 
■ the words of Scripture, with the shouts and accla¬ 
mations of the assembled multitude, as they an¬ 
swered to the voice of the prelate who demanded 
of them whether they acknowledged as their 
monarch the prince who claimed the sovereignty 
in their presence. 

** It was peculiarly delightful to see the king 
receive from the royal brethren, but in particular 
from the Duke of York, the fraternal kiss, in 
which they acknowledged their sovereign. There 
was an honest tenderness, an affectionate and 
sincere reverence, in the embrace interchanged 
between the^D.uke of York and his majesty, that 
approached almost to a caress,' and impressed all 
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present with the electrical conviction, that the 
nearest to the throne in blood was the nearest 
also in affection. I never heard plaudits given 
more from the heart than those that were thun¬ 
dered upon the royal brethren when they were 
thus pressed to each other’s bosoms—it was the 
emotion of natural kindness, which, bursting out 
amidst ceremonial grandeur, found an answer in 
every British bosom. The king seemed much 
affected at this and one or two other parts of the 
ceremonial, even so much so as to excite some 
alarm among those who saw him as nearly as I 
did. He completely recovered himself, however, 
and bore, generally speaking, the fatigue of the 
day very well. I learn, from one near his person, 
that he roused himself with great energy, even 
when most oppressed with heat and fatigue, when 
any of the more interesting parts of the ceremony 
were to be performed, or when any thing occurred 
which excited his personal and immediate atten¬ 
tion. When presiding at the banquet, amid the- 
long line of his nobles, he looked ‘ every inch »a 
king;’ and nothing could exceed the grace with 
which he accepted and returned the various acts 
of homage rendered to him in the course of that 
long day. 

** It was also a very gratifying spectacle to 
those who think like me, to behold the Duke of 
Devonshire and most of the distinguished Whig 
nobility assembled round the throne on this oeca- 
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sion; giving an open testimony that the differences 
of political opinions are only sl^in-deep wounds, 
which assume at times an angry appearance, but 
have no real effect on the wholesome constitu¬ 
tion of the country. 

** If you ask me to distinguish who bore him 
best, and appeared most to sustain the character 
we annex to the assistants in such a solemnity, I 
have no hesitation to name Lord Londonderry; 
who, in the magnificent robes of the Garter, with 
the cap and high plume of the order, walked 
alone, and, by his fine face and majestic person, 
formed an adequate representative of the Order 
of Edward III., the costume of which was worn 
by his lordship only; The Duke of Wellington, 
with all his laurels, moved and looked deserving 
the baton, which was never grasped by so worthy 
a hand. The Marquess of Anglesea shewed the 
most exquisite grace in managing his horse, not¬ 
withstanding the want df his limb, which he left 
at Waterloo. I never saw so fine a bridle-hand 
in my life, and I am rather a judge of ‘ noble 
horsemanship.’ Lord Howard’s horse was worse 
bitted than those of the two former noblemen, but 
not so much so as to derange the ceremony of 
retiring back out of the Hall. 

“ The Champion was performed (as of right) 
by young Dymoke, a fine-looking youth, but bear¬ 
ing, perhaps, a little too much the appearance pf 
a maiden-knight, to be the challenger of the 
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world in a king’s behalf. He threw down his 
gauntlet, however, with becoming manhood, and 
shewed as much horsemanship as the crowd of 
knights and squires around him would permit to 
be exhibited. His armour was in good taste; but 
his shield was out of all propriety, being a round 
rondache, or highland target,—a defensive weapon, 
which it would have been impossible to use on 
horseback; instead of being a three-cornered, or 

I 

heater-shield, which in time of the tilt was sus¬ 
pended round the neck. Pardon this antiquarian 
scruple, which, you may believe, occurred to few 
but myself. On the whole, this striking part of 
the exhibition somewhat disappointed me; for I 
would have had the champion less embarrassed 
by his assistants, and at liberty to put his horse 
on the grand pas. And yet the young Lord of 
Scrivelsbaye looked and behaved extremely well. 

“ Returning to the subject of costume, I could 
not but admire what I Had previously been dis¬ 
posed much to criticise—I mean the fancy dress 
of the privy counsellors, which was of white and 
blue satin, with trunk hose and mantles, after the 
fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Separately, 

• so gay a garb had an odd effect on the persons of 
elderly or ill-made men; but when the whole 
was thrown into one general body, all these dis¬ 
crepancies disappeared, and you no more observed 
the particular manner or appearance of an indivi¬ 
dual, than you do that of a soldier in the battalion 
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which marches past you. The whole was so 
completely harmonised iu actual colouring, as 
well as in association with the’ general mass of 
gay, and gorgeous, and antique dress, which 
floated before the eye, that it was next to impos¬ 
sible to attend to the effect of individual figures. 
Yet a Scotsman will detect a Scotsman amongst 
the most crowded assemblage; and I must say, 
that the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland shewed 
to as great advantage in his robes of privy coun¬ 
sellor as any by whom that splendid dress was 
worn on this great occasion. The common court 
dress, used by the privy counsellors at the last 
coronation, must have had a poor eflfect in com¬ 
parison of the present, which formed a gradation 
in the scale of gorgeous ornament, from the un¬ 
wieldy splendour of the heralds, who glowed like 
huge masses of cloth of gold and silver, to the 
more chastened robes and ermine of the peers. I 
must not forget the effect produced by the peers’ 
placing their coronets on their heads, which was 
really august. 

The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors 
presented a most brilliant effect, and was per¬ 
fectly in a blaze with diamonds. When the sun¬ 
shine lighted on Prince Esterhazy in particular, 
he glimmered like a galaxy. I cannot learn 
positively if he had on that renowned coat which 
has visited all the courts of Europe, save ours, 
and is said to be worth 100,000/., or some 
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such trifle, and which costs the prince iOO/. or 
200/. every time,he puts it on, as he is sure to 
lose pearls to that amount. This was a hussar 
dress, but splendid in the last degree, perhaps 
too fine for good taste, at least it would have 
appeared so any where else. Beside the prince 
sat a good-humoured lass, who aeemed all eyes 
and ears (his daughter-in-law, I believe,^ who 
wore as many diamonds as if they had been 
Bristol stones. An honest Persian was also a 
remarkable figure, from the dogged and imper¬ 
turbable gravity with which he looked on the 
whole scene, without ever moving a limb or a 
muscle during the space of four hours. Like Sir 
Wilful Witwood, I cannot find that your Persian 
is orthodox; for if he scorned every thing else, 
there was a Mahometan paradise extended on 
his right hand along the seats which were occu¬ 
pied by the peeresses and their daughters, which 
the prophet himself might have looked on with 
emotion. 1 have seldom seen so many elegant 
and beautiful girls as sat mingled among the 
noble matronage of the land; and the waving 
plumage of feathers, which made the universal 
head-dress, had the most appropriate effect in 
setting off their charms. 

** I must not omit, that the foreigners, who are 
apt to consider us as a nation en frac, and without 
the usual ceremonies of dress and distinction, were 
utterly astonished and delighted to see the re- 
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vival of feudal dresses and feudal grandeur when 
the occasion demanded it, and that in a degree 
of splendour which they averred they had never 
seen paralleled in Europe. 

“ The duties of service at the banquet, and 
of attendance in general, was performed by pages 
drest very elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of 
scarlet, with gold lace, blue sashes, white silk 
hose, and white rosettes. There were also mar¬ 
shal’s men for keeping order, who wore a similar 
dress, but of blue, and having white sashes. 
Both departments were filled up almost entirely 
by young gentlemen, many of them of the very 
first condition, who took those menial characters 
to gain admission to the show. When I saw 
many of my young acquaintance thus attending 
upon their fathers and kinsmen, the peers, knights, 
and so forth, I could not help thinking of Crabbe's 
lines, with a little alteration — 

‘ Twas schooling pride to see the menial wait, 

Smile on his father, and receive his plate.’ 

It must be owned, however, that they proved 
but indifferent valets, and were very apt, like the 
clown in the pantomime, to eat the cheer they 
should have handed to their masters, and to play 
other tours de page^ which reminded me of the 
caution of our proverb, ‘ not to man yourself with 
your kin.’ The peers, for example, had only a 
cold collatidn, while the aldermen of London 
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feasted on venison and turtle; and similar errors 
necessarily befell others in the confusion of 
the evening. But those slight mistakes, which 
indeed were not known till afterw'ards, had not 
the slightest effect on the general grandeur of 

t 

the scene. 

“ I did not see the processiQ|i between the 
Abbey and Hall. In the morning a few Voices 
called * Queen! queen!’ as Lord Londonderry 
passed, and even when the "sovereign appeared. 
But those were only signals for the loud and 
reiterated acclamations, in which these tones of 
discontent were completely drowned. In the 
return, no one dissonant voice intimated the 
least dissent from the shouts of gratulation which 
poured from every quarter; and certainly never 
monarch received a more general welcome from 
his assembled subjects. 

“ You will have’^from others full accounts of 
the variety of •entertainments provided for John 
Bull in the parks, on the river, in the theatres, 
and elsewhere. Nothing was to be seen or 
heard but sounds of pleasure and festivity; and 
whoever saw the scene at any one spot, was 
convinced that the whole population was assem¬ 
bled there, while others found a similar concourse 
of revellers in every different point. It is com¬ 
puted that about 500J)00 people shared in the 
festival, in one way or other; and you may 
imagine the excellent disposition by which the 
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people y^ere animated, when I tell you that, 
excepting a few windows brokpn by a small 
body-guard of ragamuffins, who were in imme¬ 
diate attendance on the’ great lady ■ in the 
morning, not the slightest political violence 
occurred to disturb the general harmony; and 
that the assembled populace seemed to be 

universally actuated by the spirit of the day, 

, ' • 

namely, loyalty and good humour. ^ffothing 
occurred to damp those happy dispositions; the 
weather was most propitious, and the arrange¬ 
ments so perfect, that no accident of any kind 
is reported as having taken place. And so con¬ 
cluded the coronation of George IV., whom God 
long preserve ! Those who witnessed it have 
seen a scene calculated to raise the country in , 
their opinion, and to throw into the shade all 
scenes of similar magnificence, from the field of 
the cloth of gold down to the present day. 

“ AN EYE-WITNESS.” 

The unfortunate intrusion, to which this letter 
alludes, occurred early in the day. The queen 
was refused entrance into the cathedral; and 
when she, at length, after several efforts, with¬ 
drew, the mob expressed their sentiments by 
breaking the ministers’ windows. But the (dis¬ 
appointment was fatal to her. She lost her 
spirits, shrank from society, declared herself 
tired of_ life, and, in less than a month, died. 

E 1' 
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The ruling passion was strong even in death. 

She ordered that her remains should not be left 

» ^ 

in this country, but buried in Brunswick; and 
that the inscription on her tomb should be. 
Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England.” Thus perished* a being on 
whom fortune had lavished all, the highest ad- 
vantages of rank, opulence, birth, and station; 
the wife of a royal husband, the mother of a 
royal child ; a queen, and Queen of England! 
yet in her life and her death scarcely to be 
envied by a galley-slave. 


7th August, 1821. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


NAPOLEON. 

- « 

t 

IT 

The battle of Jena, in 180C, had placed Na¬ 
poleon at the height, of power. The treaty of 
Tilsit, in 1807, had confirmed it; and the Con¬ 
ference at Erfurt had indulged his love of dis¬ 
play with the most profuse spectacle of vassal roy¬ 
alty. But, from that moment, the wheel turned ; 
for the purpose of his career was done. — He iiad 
scourged the profligacy of the continental courts ; 
he had scattered, like chaft' before the wind, the 
armies that had been so long the instruments of 
the blind violences and sanguinary ambition of 
the .great continental thrones, — thrones that, 
under the name of Christianity, had exhibited 
in their private excesses and public ferocity the 
spirit of heathenism. Prussia the infidel, Austria 
the bigot, and Russia the barbarian, had been 
transfixed with the spear of an avenger, more god¬ 
less, prejudiced, and ferocious, than them all; the 
standards which they had crimsoned in the blood 

of Poland were gone to moulder in the dust, of 

$ 

the Invalides; and now, when the punishment was 
complete, the time of the punisher was come. 

In the early part of the year 1812, Napoleon, 
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furious at the repugnance of the Emperor of 
Russia to see hjs subjects perish by the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, proclaimed, in his old ora¬ 
cular style, that “the Russian, dynasty was no 
more;” and followed the oracle by a force well 
calculated to insure its fulfilment. He crossed 
the Polish provinces with an army the most 
numerous since the days of Xerxes or Attila, 
but which would have passed through their wild 
myriads, as the cannon-ball through the air. 
With half a million of the finest troops that 
ever marched to play the game of ambition, he 
broke over the Russian frontier; and was him¬ 
self undone. 

The narrative of that stupendous contest—of 
French skill and gallantry, of the stubborn 
heroism of the Russian armies, of cities stormed 
and in conflagration, of provinces desolated, and 
of the rage of a Russian winter let loose, and 
covering a march of six hundred miles" with the 
French dead; must not be humiliated by the 
sketch which alone could be given of it here. 

Napoleon’s defeat was measureless ; of the 
multitudes that had followed him across the 
Niemen, scarcely a man returned. But he again 
found armies in the populousness of France ; 
within a few months rushed to the field; fought 
the bloody battles of Bautzen and Lutzeii; was 
again maddened with pride, until he roused the 
continent against him; and finally at Leipsic was 
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overwhelmed once more. The remnant of his army 
was hunted across the Rhine, w^s hunted through 
France, was hunted into the gates of the capital; 
and there, when victory had flung Napoleon on 
the ground, diplomatic blundering came to set 
him on his feet again. To extinguish his am- 
bition, he was suffered to retain the imperial 
title; to destroy his connexion with the French 
military, he was su|rered to retain his flag, his 
staff, and a portion of his guard; and to prevent 
the possibility of his renewing disturbances in 
France or Italy, he was fixed on an island almost 
within sight of both. The consequences were 
foreseen by all mankind — except the emperors, 
the diplomatists, and the Bourbons. 

A year after, while the whole pomp of Eu¬ 
ropean diplomacy was busied in congress at 
Vienna, and every day saw some new experiment 
of power, a monarchy mutilated, a river given 
to one potentate, or the humbler donative of a 
million of souls and bodies made over to another; 
while allegiance and national feelings were 
measured off by strips of the map; and provinces, 
with all their old attachments, their native in¬ 
terests, and hereditary recollections, were distri¬ 
buted by the inch-rule and scissors;—proceedings 
which honest and Christian minds were the 
first to deprecate ; Napoleon’s system, without 
Napoleon’s tyrant plea; predatory peace and 
amicable violence ; a rash and misunderstood 
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policy usurping the place of that deference to 
human feelings for which alone legislators were 
made ;—the blow came, which rebuked those 
arbitrary follies; and the continent was again 
plunged into the havoc of war. 

Religion and reason equally condemned the 
Congress. There is no clearer truth than, that 
all policy is unwise, which is unjust: and that 
no political change can be secure, which insults 
human nature. The Congress bartered provinces 
as if they were cattle-pastures, and computed 
men by the square league. A million of Saxons 
were ordered to forget their country, and become 
Prussians. The Genoese were ordered to become 
Savoyards. The Milanese, Austrians. With what 
indignation would Englishmen see themselves 
thus stripped of their old habits and privileges, 
and dissevered from their country by tlie diplo¬ 
matic blade? How would the man of York listen 
to the order of Congress that condemned him to 
be a Frenchman; or the man of Kent read the 
ukase that sank him into a Russian serf, and bade 
him, for the rest of his life, worship the boot of the 
Czar ? The whole transaction was a violence to 
law and nature. It must have broken up on the 
first shock of war. The Belgian insurrection is 
but a foretaste of the universal proof, that the 
policy was as weak as it was unchristian, un¬ 
lawful. and unnatural. 

While the princes and envoys at this showy 
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conclave were thus twisting their rope of sand; the 
news arrived — that Napoleon had escaped, and 
that their prisoner was on the throne of the 
Tuileries! 

They felt themselves so completely outwit¬ 
ted, that the first impulse was a general burst 
of laughter; — “ The grand charlatan has out- 
tricked the little ones,” said the wittiest of 
Frenchmen. Voilak Congrts £/moMf/”had been 
Napoleon’s pithy remark, as he set his foot on 
the French shore. His words were realised: 
the Congress broke up in confusion. Diplomacy 
vanished, and its place was filled by the manlier, 
more honest, and more merciful shape of war. 
Europe was in arms once more; and England, 
trusting no longer to subsidies and the slippery 
faith of foreign courts, boldly took that lead in 
the contest, which became her rank, her para¬ 
mount interest in the event, and her established 
superiority in arms. 

Napoleon’s own narrative of the battle of 
Waterloo is one of the most characteristic docu¬ 
ments in history. Whether dictated or written 
by him, it is full of traits of the man; the 
military decision, the tone of authority, the cal¬ 
culation, familiar to one who always spoke of a 
battle as a game of chess. It discloses, too, 
his extreme anxiety to vindicate his defeat; by 
the dexterous mode in which he labours to de¬ 
tect the errors of his victor. It has the further 
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interest of being probably the longest and most 
carefully studied co.nposition that ever came 
from the pen of this most extraordinary of soldiers 
and sovereigns. 


WATERLOO. 


“ iSirth Observation * —1st. The Fi€nch army 
manoeuvred on the right of the Sambre on the 


13th and 14th. On the night of the latter day, 
it encamped within half a league of the Prussian 
advanced posts. Marshal Blucher had, however, 
no information of what was passing; and on the 
morning of the 15th, when the account reached 
his head-quarters that the emperor had entered 
Charleroi, the Prusso-Saxon army was still can¬ 
toned over an extent of thirty leagues of .the 
country, and it required two days to assemble his 
forces. He ought to have advanced his head- 
quarters to Fleurus on the 15th, to have concen¬ 
trated the cantonments of his army within a 
radius of eight leagues, with advanced guards 
on the debouches of the Meuse and the Sambre. 
His army would then have been collected at 
Ligny on the 15th at noon, there to await the 
attack of the French army, or to march against 
it in the evening of that day, and drive it into 
the Sambre. 


“ Memoirs iclativc lo the Yeai 1815/* wriilen by Na- 
pulcoii, at Si. llelciHK 
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“ 2d. But Marshal Blucher, though sur¬ 
prised, persisted in assembling his army on the 
heights of Ligny, behind Fleurus; thus braving 
the chance of being attacked before his troops 
.cobid be brought up to that position. On the 

I 

morning of the 16th, hd'had got together only 
two cor]^, and the French army was already at 
Fleurus. The third corps joined during the day; 
but the fourth, under the command of General 
Bulow, could not come up in time to take part in 
the battle. Marshal Blucher, as soon as he knew 
that the. French were at Charleroi, ought not to 
have fixed for the rallying point of his army 
either Fleurus or Ligny, which was already under 
the cannon of his enemy, but Wavres, whither the 
French could not arrive until the 17th. He would 
thus, besides, have had all the day and the night 
of the 16th to collect the whole of his army. 

“ 3d. After losing the battle of Ligny, the 
Prussian general, instead of making his retreat on 
Wavres, should have elFected it on the army of 
the Duke of Wellington, either on Quatre Bras, 
as that position was maintained, or on Waterloo, 
The retreat of Marshal Blucher, on the morning 
of the 17 th, was altogether absurd, since the two 
armies, which were, on the evening of the 16th, 
only 3,000 toi§es distant from each other, with 
the communication of an excellent high road, by 
which they might consider themselves as united, 
became, on the evening of the 17th, more than 
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10,000 toises distant, and were separated by de¬ 
files and impracticable roads. 

“ The Prussian general violated the three 
great principles of war: 1. To approximate his 
cantonments ; 2. To assign, as the rallying point, 
a place at which all his troops could arrive before 
the enemy; 3. To operate his retreat on his 
reinforcements. 

“ Seventh Observation. —1st.' The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was surprised in his cantonments. He 
ought to have concentrated them on the 15th, at 
eight leagues around Brussels, placing advanced 
guards on the debouches of Flanders. The 
French army had manceuvred for three days 
before he advanced, and twenty-four hours had 
expired since it commenced hostilities. Its head¬ 
quarters had been for twelve hours at Charleroi, 
while the English general remained ignorant of 
all tl^is at Brussels, and the cantonments of his 
army still occupied, in full security, an extent of 
twenty leagues. 

“ 2d. The Prince of Saxe-Weimar, whose corps 
/ormed part of the Anglo-Dutch army, was, on 
the 15th, at four in the evening, in position in 
front of Frasne, and knew that the French army 
was at Charleroi. Had he immediately sent off 
an aid-de-camp to Brussels, he might have ar¬ 
rived there by six in the evening; and yet the 
Duke of Wellington was not informed of the 
French army being at Charleroi until eleven 
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o’clock. Thus he lost five hours, when his si¬ 
tuation, and the man bpposedi to him, rendered 
the loss of a single hour of great importance. 

“ 3d. The infantry, the cavalry, and the ar¬ 
tillery, of that army being separately cantoned, 
the infantry was engaged at Quatre Bras without 
either cavalry or artillery; those troops had thus 
to sustain a great loss, as they were obliged to 
keep in close column to make head against the 
charges of the cuirassiers, under a fire of fifty 
pieces of cannon. Those brave men were, there¬ 
fore, slaughtered, without cavalry to protect them, 
and without artillery to avenge them. As the 
three kinds of military force cannot for a moment 
dispense with the support of each other, they 
ought always to be so cantoned and posted as to 
afford reciprocal assistance. 

“ The English general, though surprised, as¬ 
signed Quatre Bras for the rallying point of his 
army, though that position had been for twenty- 
i’our hours in the possession of the French. He 
exposed his troops to be partially defeated, in 
proportion as they might arrive. The danger to 
which he exposed them was even still more 
serious, since he made them advance without 
artillery and cavalry; he delivered up his in¬ 
fantry in fragments, unsupported by the other 
two weapons of war, to its enemy. The point for 
assembling his army should have been Waterloo. 
He would thus have had all the 16th, and the 
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night of that day to the 17th, which would have 
been sufficient for collecting the whole of his 
aymy—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The French 
could not arrive till the 17th, and would then 
have found all his army in position. 

. “Eighth Observation. — On the 18th, the 
English general gave battle at Waterloo. This 
conduct was contrary to the interests of his na¬ 
tion, to the general plan of the war adopted by 
the allies; and he violated all the rules of war. 
It was not the interest of England, which needs 
so many men to recruit her armies in India, her 
American colonies, and her other vast establish- 
ments, to run wantonly into a murderous contest, 
which might occasion the loss of her only army, 
or at least cause her best blood to be shed. The 
plan of the allies was to act in mass, and not to 
engage in any partial affair. Nothing was more 
contrary to their interest and their plan, than to 
expose the success of their cause to the chances 
of a battle, with nearly equal forces, where all 
the probabilities were against them. Had the 
Anglo-Dutch army been destroyed at-Waterloo, 
what advantage could the allies Iteve derived 
from their numerous armies, which were pre¬ 
paring to pass the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees ? 

“ 2d. The English general, in preparing to 
fight the battle ofWaterloo, founded his resolution 
only on the co-operation of the Prussians ; but 
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that co-operation could not take place until the 
afternoon. Accordingly, he jremained exposed 
singly, from four in the morning till five in the 
evening; that is to say, during thirteen hours. 
A battle does not usually last more than six hours. 
This co-operation was, therefore, illusory. 

“ But, in reckoning on the co-operation of the 
Prussians, he must have supposed that the whole 
of the French army was opposed to him; in that 
case, he expected to defend his field of battle for 
thirteen hours with 90,000 ^troops, of different 
nations, against 104,000 French. This calcula¬ 
tion was clearly erroneous. He could not have 
maintained his position three hours; every thing 
would have been decided by eight in the morn¬ 
ing, and the Prussians would have arrived only 
to fall into the snare. In one day, both armies 
would have been destroyed. 

“ If he calculated that a part of the French 
army had, according to the rules of war, followed 
the Prussian army, it must then have been evi¬ 
dent to him, that he could have no assistance 
from it; and that the Prussians, after being 
beaten at Ligny, with the loss of from 25,000 to 
30,000. men, and with 20,000 of them dispersed 
and pursued by between 30,000 and 40,000 
victorious French, could scarcely be expected to 
maintain themselves. In this case, the Anglo- 
Dutch army alone would have had to sustain the 
attack of 69,000 French during the whole of the 
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18th; and there is no Englishman but will admit 
that the result of such a contest could not be 
doubtful, and that their army was not so con¬ 
stituted as to withstand the shock of the imperial 
army for four hours. 

“ During the night of the 17th, the weather 
was extremely bad, which rendered the ground 
impracticable till nine in the morning. The loss 
of six hours from daybreak was all to the ad¬ 
vantage of the enemy; but could the general 
make the fate of such a contest depend on the 
weather of that night ? Marshal Grouchy, with 
34,000 men and 108 pieces of cannon, discovered 
the secret, which seemed to be undiscoverable; 
not to be, on the 18th, either on the field of 
battle, of Mont St. Jean, or at Wavres. But had 
the English general the conviction that this mar¬ 
shal would wander out of his way in this manner? 
The conduct of Marshal Grouchy was as impos¬ 
sible to be foreseen, as if upon the road his army 
had experienced an earthquake that swallowed 
it up. 


“ Recapitulation. — If Marshal Grouchy had 
been on the field of battle at Mont St. Jean, as 
the English and the Prussian generals llelieved, 
during the whole «f the night of the 17th and the 
m'orning of the 18th ; and if the weather^had per¬ 
mitted the French army to be drawn up in battle 


array at four in the morning; before seven o’clock 
the Anglo-Dutch army would have been cut to 
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pieces, dispersed, and entitely destroyed. If the 
weather had only permitted the French army to 
range itself in order of battle at ten o’clock, the 
Anglo-Dutch army would have been undone. Its 
remains would have been driven beyond the 
forest, or in the direction of Halle, and we should 
have had time in the evening to encounter Mar¬ 
shal Blucher, and to inflict upon him a similar 
fate. If Marshal Grouchy had encamped before 
Wavres on the night of the 17th, the Prussian 
army could have sent no detachment to save the 
English army, and the latter would have been 
completely beaten by the 69,000 French opposed 
to it. • 

“ 3d. The position of Mont St. Jean was 
badly chosen. The first condition of a field of 
battle is to have no defiles in the rear. During 
the battle, the English general could derive no » 
aid from his numerous cavalry. He did not be¬ 
lieve that he would be, or could be, attacked on 
the left. He imagined that he would be attacked 
on the right. In spite of the diversion made in 
his favour by the 30,000 Prussians uitder Bulow, 
he would have twice made his retreat during the 
day, h^f^ it been possible; thus, in fact, by a 
strange caprice of human affairs, the bad choice of 
the field of battle, which rendered his retreat im- 

i * 

possible, was the cause of his success. 

“ Ninth Observation .—It will be asked, what 
then ought the English general to have done after 
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the battle of Ligny, and the engagement at Quatre 
Bras ? Posterity will not form true opinions. 
He should have traversed, in the night of the 17th, 
the forest of Soignes, on the high road of Char¬ 
leroi ; the Prussian army should, in the same 
manner, have passed along that of Wavres. The 
two armies should have united at daybreak at 
Brussels; should have left the rear-guard to de¬ 
fend the forest; should have gained some days 
to allow time to the Prussians, who were dis¬ 
persed after the battle of Ligny, to rejoin their 
army; should have procured the reinforcement of 
the fourteen English regiments that garrisoned the 
fortresses of Belgium, and had landed at Ostend 
on their return from America; and should have 
allowed the Emperor of the French to manoeuvre 
as he pleased. 

Would he, with an army of 100,000 men, 
have traversed the forest of Soignes, to attack at 
its debouches, the two united armies, more than 
200,000 strong, and in position ? This certainly 
would have been the most'^vantageous course 
for the allies. Would he have been contented to 
take up a position himself? In that case, his 
inactivity could not have been long, as|j300,000 
Russians, Austrians, B^arians, &c. had arrived 
oh the Rhine, who w6uld soon have been on 
the Maine, and ob^ed him to retreat for the 
defence of the capital. Then the Anglo-Prussian 
army should have marched and joined the allies 
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before Paris. It would have run no hazard; it 
would have experienced no loss; it would have 
acted conformably to the English nation; to the 
general plan adopted by the allies, and to the 
rules of the art of war. From the 15th to the 18th, 
the fluke' of Wellington- constailtly manoeuvred 
as. his enemy desired, and did nothing as it was 
feared he would do. The English infantry was 
jtrm and solid. The cavalry might have acted 
better. The Anglo-Dutch army was twice saved 
on the 18th by the Prussians; first, by the arrival 
of General Bulow, before three o’clock, with 
30,000 men; and secondly, by the arrival of 
Marshal Blucher, witlt 31,000 men. On that 
day, 69,000 Frenchmen beat 120,000 men. The 
victory was snatched from them between eight 
and nine o’clock, but it wa§ by 150,000 men. 

Let any one imagine the looks of the people 
of London, at the moment when they should have 
heard the catastrophe of their army, and learned 
that they lavished their purest blood to support 
the cause of kings ag^nst nations,— of privileges 
against equality,— of oligarchs against liberals,— 
of the principles of the holy alliance against those 
of the sovureignty of the people.” 

To this striking papec there is one answer,* 
equivalent 1o all;—that its writer was beaten; and 
beaten in the fairest competitionof bravery and skill 

O G 
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perhaps ever furnished by an European field! Na¬ 
poleon had begun the battle at his own time, with 
his chosen army, and with the most perfect convic¬ 
tion that he would rout his adversary. The battle 
was not one of those brief encounters in which 
fortune may have a share. It was a firm struggle 
from eleven in the forenoon until seven in the 
evening; and in that time, the whole power of 
France had made no impression on the English 
line. The advance of the Prussians had no share 
in this; and the final charge of the enemy was 
repelled, and returned with decisive slaughter, 
before the Prussians had come in contact with 
their line. The battle was fought and gained 
by the English and their genet'al. But the pre¬ 
sence of the Prussians on the field was ne¬ 
cessary to make the success available; and 
while their bravery is undoubted, they must be 
refused any larger portion jn the glories of this 
great day. 

The composition of the rival armies is not to 
be forgotten. The French was formed of the 
picked troops of the country, all French, all con¬ 
necting their fame, and many their existence, 
with their general’s victory. The Dulje of Wel¬ 
lington had a miscellaneous army of foreigners, 
mixed with scarcely more than 25,0^0 English; 
the former, chiefly new subjects of the allies; 
and the latter chiefly recruits from the militia. 
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It is to his high honour as a soldier, that with 
this embarrassing force, he Was, able to sustain 
the shock of the longest battle of the walr, against 
the most practised and desperate army of Europe, 

4 

and against a general, who will be renowned 
while military genius glitters in the eye of man. 

The personal interest which the French sol- 
dipy took in this war was unequalled. Many 
of them had been prisoners, more had been dis¬ 
missed from the army by the Bourbons, and all 
had felt their self-glory deeply tarnished by the 
successes of the allies. Many of the regiments, 
which marched through Paris on their way to 
Belgium, had covered their standards with 
crape, never to be taken off, but on the day 
of comp'lete victory. Many of them pledged 

themselves never to give nor take quarter. They 

_ • 

swore peculiar vengeance against the English and 
Prussians; and bade farewell to Paris, with 
something of a solemn devotement, which was not 
to be withdrawn, until they had swept the enemy 
from the face of the earth. 

In Napoleon’s statement of the battle he 
praises the firmness of the English infantry; and 
they desefved more than his panegyric. They 
were as solid as adamant. A curious anecdote 
of the opinipn of one of the enemy, has been re¬ 
membered. 

It was an etiquette that the commandants of the 
towns through which the French emperor passed at 
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any time, should attend him to a certain distance 
on his journey., One of those officers, on the 
frontier,’had attended him to the scene of the 
campaign, and was present at the battle of 
Qiiatre Bras. On returning to his garrison at 
the close of the day, his officers crowded round 
him at supper, and were warm in their antici¬ 
pations of victory. " The emperor was there. 
The result was inevitable, — the whole was a 
matter of calculation. The enemy’s corps must 
be beaten in detail. The Prussians must be cut 
in pieces. A few of the English might take 
shelter in Brussels, or reach their ships. But the 
business was settled — the emperor was there.” 

The commandant suffered them to indulge in 
this national verbiage, and proceeded in his sup¬ 
per without a word. At length, one, more syste¬ 
matic in his style than the rest, observed, “ that 
it would be proper to keep the garrison on the 
alert during the next day, for the reception of 
the aides-de-camp, who would be passing to Paris 
with the news of the victory; and that the guns 
should be ready for a feii-de-joie.’’' 

The opinion was received with high appro¬ 
bation by all but the commandant, who, setting 
down his glass, gravely saic^,—“ Messieurs, I have 
the highest opinion of the emperor’s genius, and 
the invincible courage of our brave army. Btft, 
Messieurs^ listen; 'I was beside Marshal Ney this 
day for four.hours; and brave as we all know he 
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is, and at the head of fortjitthousand of the best 
troops of France, he had as much a'S he could do.” 

The observation had its effect; but tjle officers 
soon rallied, and said,—That, of course, the mar¬ 
shal could not. be expected to do more than keep 
the enemy in check, and that he would have 
been wrong to press the whole British army. 
“ Messieurs,” said the general, in the same grave 
tone, “ the marshal had not the whole British 
army before him. lie had, with some Dutch and 
Germans, but m* British regiments. I am told 
that Wellington has thirty regiments, and if they 
are of the same stuff that I saw fighting to day,— 
I shall wait for an order from the emperor before 
I load my guns.” 

Ney, always remarkable for intrepidity, the 
ceeur-de-lion valour that seemed to delight in 
danger, acknowledged afterwards, that he had no 
idea of the fire of musketry, until he saw that of 
the British. He had at least one close opportunity 
of observing its effect. . Among the anecdotes of 
the day of Waterloo, that have not yet transpired 
in print, it is mentioned; that Ney having had his 
horse shot under him in the last advance of the 
imperial guard; just as he was disengaging him¬ 
self from the animal, was recognised by an officer 
commanding a British company. The officer, in 
& eagerness, calling out,— There is the mar¬ 
shal, there is Neythe whole company fired a 
volley full on the struggling marshal. He escaped. 
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by little short of miraqle; but afterwards declared, 
that he had^ever been in such an explosion in 
his life! ^ was a whirlwind of bullets and sulphur; 
a furnace,—a volcano.” 

Ney, perhaps, wished to have died at Water¬ 
loo. But he was reserved for a more unhappy 
fate; by which he ought not to have died, and 
which remains among the darkest accusations of 
France and history against the exiled royal family. 

The battle of Waterloo was long considered by 
the French as the most formidable of all calamities; 
while it was obviously the most singular instance 
of good fortune; it had put an end to the war in 
a week; and thus saved France from the invasion 
of a million one hundred and ten thousand! of the 
allied troops, who were waiting but the signal to 
march, and who were to be followed by as many 
more. A war on this scale must have trampled 
the country into a mire of blood. But the defeat 
rendered still higher services. If Napoleon had 
remained the conqueror, he would have remained 
the tyrant. His overthrow was the birth of the 
French constitution. 

Yet, the people, stung with the immediate 
sense of failure, could not be reconciled to the 
name of Waterloo. The feeling exhibited itself 
on all occasions.—During the occupation of France 
by the allies, one evening, in the chateau of a 
seigneur, where some British cheers were quar¬ 
tered, the conversation turned upon the war. 
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The politeness of the sei^eur to his guests was 
uniformly such, that all topics ■yJlre discussed in 
the most amicable manner. “ I ac,^owledge, 
said the Frenchman, that Napoleon played the 
fool in his determined hostility to England ; that 
his commercial decrees were cruel and useless; 
and that his threats of invasion could never have 
produced any thing but his own ruin; while you 
had your fleet.” 

“ No,” said one of the officers, “ nor if he had 
our fleet; recollect the population, the army.” 

“True,” was the reply; “yet, if Napoleon 
could have found a bridge to Dover, rely upon 
it, he would have found a road to London.” 

.“ Your French troops inarch too slow,” said 
the officer. 

“ Mon Dieu! they are the quickest marchers in 
the world,” exclaimed the astonished Frenchman. 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” said the officer, 
composedly; “ London is a great way off. Now, 
it is not quite five leagues from Mont St. Jean to 
Brussels; yet I saw the French army set out to 
march from Mont St. Jean to Brussels six months 
ago, and it has not yet got further than Waterloo.” 

The error of sending Napoleon to Elba was 
not repeated. St. Helena was chosen, as the 
spot in which he could enjoy the largest portion 
of personal liberty • without hazarding an escape, 
which might inflame France again: and in that 

4 

island he continued until he died. Much as this 
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fate of such a raan must be regretted, it was indis¬ 
pensable to the peace of Europe. Napoleon at 
large, woitld have been a firebrand; and the lives 
of thousands or of millions might have paid the 
forfeit of a second display of clemency. In St. 
Helena he lingered out six dreary years, in indo¬ 
lent restlessness and imoatient resignation; talk¬ 
ing loftily of his scorn for all things human, and 
quarreling with Sir Hudson Lowe upon every 
subject under heaven ; sometimes writing me¬ 
moirs, which he generally burned; sometimes 
rearing cabbages, and shooting the buffaloes that 
intruded on his crop; sometimes taking obvious 
pleasure in the homage naturally paid to him by 
the visiters to the island; and at others shutting 
himself up in imperial solitude, and declaring 
that he would not be “ made a wild beast of,” to 
please the “ barbarian English at intervals 
reviving the recollections of his high estate, and 
speaking with all his former intenseness and bril¬ 
liancy; then silent for days together; constant 
in nothing but his hatred of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
his wrath against Marmont, and his contempt for 
every being that bore the name of Bourbon. 

Those caprices were the natural results of a 
change so total; from the most active and engross¬ 
ing career of man, to the most shapeless and mono¬ 
tonous inaction. In the beginning of 1821, the 
last year of his life, he complained of some inward 
distemper; for which his physicians found every 
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name, jand administered every remedy, but the 
right one. He tried to direct them to it, by 
saying that his father had died*of ^ ulcerated 
stomach, and that the complaint had probably 
descended to himself. But the physicians per¬ 
severed, with the vigour of science, until their 
patient refused to take their medicines any longer. 
From the 17th of March his illness confined him to 
his room. He had an old contempt for medicine. 
“ Our body is a watch,” said he, “ intended to 
go for a given time. The doctor is a watchmaker 
who cannot open the watch; he must therefore 
work by accident; and for once that he mentis 
it with his crooked instruments, he injures it ten 
times, until he destroys it altogether.” In April, 
his Italian physician, Antommarchi, called in Dr. 
Arnot, an Englishman. Still his patient said, 
with the Turk, “ What is written is written ; man’s 
hours are marked. None can live beyond their 
time.” 

In this absurd idea, which might have proceeded 
from the growing feebleness of his mind in the 
progress of his disease, he continued to refuse 
the alleviation which the skill of his English 
attendant might have afforded, for cure was ini- 
possible. He now drew up his will, and directed 
that his body should be opened, and its state 
described to his son. “ Of all my organs,” said 
he, “ the stomach is the most diseased. I be¬ 
lieve that the disease is scirrhus of the pylorus. 
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The physicians at Montpelier predicted that it 
would be hereditary in our family.” Tumultuous 
and fierce as his life had been, he died with some 
sentiments of religion. He had sent for two 
Italian priests some time before, and he calmly 
desired that the usual ceremonies of the Romish 
church should be complied with. In his last 
hours he made this summary confession of his 
faith. “ I am neither physicien nor philosophe.* 
I believe in God, and am of the religion of ray 
father. I was born a Catholic, and will fulfil 
all the duties of that church, and receive the 
assistance which she administers.” 

His hours were now numbered. His com¬ 
plaint was cancer of the stomach. From the 
3d of May, he seemed to be in a continued heavy 
sleep. The fifth was a day of unexampled tempest 
in the island; trees were every where torn up by the 
roots, the sea lashed and rent the shores, the clouds 
poured down torrents, the wind burst through the 
hills with the loudness of tliunder. In this roar 
of the elements, Napoleon perhaps heard the old 
echoes of battle; the last words on his lips were 
of war ; “ Ute d'armee" was uttered in his dream; 
and he died. The fiery spirit passed away, like 
Cromwell’s, iii storm! 

The coup d'ceil of his rise and fall exhibits the 
most various, vivid, and dazzling career ever 


* Infidels. 
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known; the mightiest events and most singular 
vicissitudes ever crowded into the history of one 
man. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF NAfOLEON. 

1769 —August 15, born at Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

1779—Placed at the military school of Brienne. 

1793— An officer of artillery at the siege of Toulon, and 
appointed general of brigade. 

1794— Commands the conventional troops, and defeats the 
Parisians. 

1796— Appointed to the command of the army of Italy — 
Battle of Lodi—Battle of Castiglione-—Battle of Areola. 

1797— Surrender of Mantua and Trieste. April 18. Pre¬ 
liminaries with Austria signed at Leoben—French take pos¬ 
session of Venice—Treaty of Campo Formio, with Austria. 

1798— Sails for Egypt — Battle of Embade, or the Pyra¬ 
mids. 

1799— May, Siege of Acre—Sails to France. Oct, 7. 
Lands at Frejus. Nov, 9. Dissolves the conventional govern¬ 
ment. Nov. 10. Declared first consul, 

1800 — Peace made with the Chouans — Crosses Mont St. 
Bernard. June 16. Battle of Marengo—Preliminaries with 
Austria signed at Paris. Dec. 24. Explosion of the infernal 
machine. • 

1801 —Treaty of Luneville with Austria — Preliminaries 
signed with England. 

1802— Tlie Cisalpine Republic placed under his jurisdiction. 
March 27, Definitive treaty with England—Legion of Honour 
instituted, August 2. Declared consul for life— Swiss form of 
government changed by him. 

1803— May 18. English declaration of war. June 5, Hano¬ 
ver conquered. 

1804 — Feb, Moreau arreted, March 20. Death of the 
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Due d’Enghien—Picliegru dies in prison. May 18. He is de¬ 
clared Emperor. Nov. 19. Crowned by the Pope. 

1805'—Writes a pacific letter to the King of England. 

_ » 

April 11. Treaty of Petersburgli, between England, Russia, 
Austria, and Sweden—He is declared King of Italy—Mack’s 
army surrenders at Ulm—French enter Vienna—Battle of Aus- 
terlitz—Treaty of Vienna with Prussia—and of Presburg with 
Austria. 

1806— March 30. Joseph Bonaparte declared King of 
Naples. June 5. Louis Bonaparte declared King of Holland — 
Confederation of the Rhine—Marches against Prussia—Battle 
of Auerstadt or Jena — Enters Berlin. Nov. 19. Hamburgh 
taken. 

1807— Battle of Eylau—of Friedland—Treaty of Tilsit. 

1808— July 7. Joseph Bonaparte declared King of Spain — 
20. Surrender of Dupont’s army at Baylen—29. Joseph eva¬ 
cuates Madrid. Aug. 21. Battle of Vimiera. Nov, 5. Bona¬ 
parte arrives at Vittoria. Dec. 4. Surrender of Madrid. 

1809 — January. Battle of Corunna — Returns to Paris. 
April, War declared by Austria—Heads his army against 
Austria. May 10. French enter Vienna — Buttle of Aspcrnc. 
July 5. Battle ofWagram—Flushing taken by the English — 
Treaty of Vienna with Austria. Dec. Lucien Bonaparte 
arrives • in England — Marriage with Josephine dissolved— 
Walcheren evacuated by the English. 

1810— March. Marries Maria Louisa, daughter of Francis If. 
July. Holland and the Hansc Towns annexed to the French 
empire. August. Bernadotte elected Crown Prince of Sweden. 

1811 — January 1. Hamburgh annexed to the empire. 
April 20. The empress delivered of a son, who is styled King 
of Rome. 

1812 — January. Swedish Pomerania seized by France. 
May. Heads the army against Russia. June 11. Arrives at 
Konigsberg. 28. Enters Wilna. Aug. 18. Smolensko taken. 
Hept, 7. Battle of the Moskwa, or Borodino. 14. French enter 
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Moscow. Oc/. 22. Evacuate it. iSTov. 9. Arrives at Smolensko. 
Dec. 0. Quits the army. 18. Arrives at Paris, 

1813—Aprz7. Takes the command of the army on the Elbe. 
May. 1. Battle of Lutzen. 20. Of Bautzen. June 4. Armis¬ 
tice agreed on. 21. Battle ofVittoria. Aug. 17. Hostilities 
recommence. 28. Battle of Dresden. Sept. 7. English enter 
France. 28. French evacuate Dresden. Oct. 18. Battle of 


Lcipsic- Nov. 15. Revolution in Holland, 
army crosses the Nieve. 

1814— Jan. 4. Allies cross the Rhine. 


Dec. 8. English 
March 30. Battle 


of Mont-martre. 31. Allies enter Paris. April 11. Napoleon 
abdicates the throne. May 8. Arrives at Elba. 

1815 —March 1. Re-lands in France at Cannes. 20. Re¬ 


sumes the throne. 


June 1. Holds the Champ de Mai. 



Les^ves Paris for Belgium. 15. Attacks the Prussians on the 
Sambre. 16. Attacks Blucher at Ligny—and Wellington at 
Quatre Bras. 18. Defeated at Waterloo. 22. Resigns the 
throne, finishing the hundred days. 29. Leaves Malmaison. 
July 15. Received on board the Bellerophoti. 24. At Torbay. 
Aug.%. Sails in the Northumberland for St. Helena. Oct. 15. 
Lands at St. Helena. 


1821— MarchM. Confined by illness. May 5. Dies. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

• i 

THE REIGN. 

• • 

In his earlier years the king had never passed the 
limits of England. Etiquette and financial rea¬ 
sons were the cause. But he suffered little by 
the restriction. He spoke with sutficient ease ^11 
the foreign languages required at court; and if he 
lost some indulgence of rational curiosity, and s<?me 
knowledge of the actual aspect of the continent; 
he gained much more than an equivalent, in escap¬ 
ing those foreign follies which are so irreconcilably 
repulsive to the tastes’ of England. The hussar- 

f 

passion was not strong upon him; and, though 
commanding a cavalry regiment, and fond of the 
allowable decoration of the soldier, it was to more 
travelled propensities that we owed^^the frippery 
which, for so many years, turned some of the finest 
portions of the British service into a paltry imita¬ 
tion of the worst of the foreigp; disguised- brave 

W 

men in the trappings of mountebanks-,’ and piade 
British parade the rival of a rehearsal at Astley’s 
-ara triurnph of tailors. He never apjfcared be¬ 
fore his people disfigured with the Gferman bar¬ 
barism of the pipe in the mouthy- nor with the 
human face divine metamorphosed into the bear’s 
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or the baboon’s. He was an English gentleman ; 
and, conscious that the character placed him 
above the grossness of foreign indulgences, or the 
theatric fopperies of foreign costumes; he adhered 
to the manners of his country. 

'But, immediately on his accession to the 
throne, he visited Ireland,* Hanover,'|' and Scot¬ 
land,:}: and* in them p.11 was received with the 
strongest marks- of popular affection. While in 
Scotland, the intelligence of the Marquess of 
Londonderry’s death reached him. The marquess 
had died by his own band! The fatigues of pub¬ 
lic business, added to some domestic vexations, 
had disordered his braid, and, after a brief period 
of despondency, he put an end to his existence. 
England regretted him as a high-minded states¬ 
man ; but Ireland had no sorro\<^ for the perpe¬ 
trator of the Union,—a measure which, though 
fully merited by the popish propensities of the 
legislature, yet offended the just pride of the 
people, and was accomplished by a process of 
such lavish corruption, such open-faced and scan¬ 


dalous bargain and sale, as aggravated the insult, 
embittered the national necessity^^ of the trans¬ 
action, and stamped the last shame on the brow 
Of a fallen country.. 

From the close of the French war, Englan^ 
had remained in peace for ten years, with the 


* August 1821. t September 1821. J August 1822. 
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exception of a war of one day with the Algerines, 
in 1816. Those barbarians had massacred a 
crowd of unfortunate Italians trading and fishing 
at Bona, under the British flag. Tlie insult could 
not be passed over: and a fleet of ten sail were in¬ 
stantly despatched to demand satisfaction for this 
act of savagery. The Pey scoffed at the demand ; 
and the fleet, under Lord Exmouth, seconded by 
a Dutch squadron, under Admiral Von der Ca- 
pellen, tore his massive fortifications to pieces in 
a six hours’ fire. The Dey was forced to make the 
humblest apology, to beg pardon of the British 
consul, and, by a more gratifying result of victory, 
to deliver up all his Christian captives, and 
pledge himself to abolish piracy in his dominions. 
The latter condition, with the usual faith of bar¬ 
barians, he violated as soon as the British fleet 
were under sail. But Lord Exmouth had the 
high honour of sending to Italy, where they 
marched tin solemn thanksgiving procession to 
their churches, five hundred human beings, who, 
but for his success, would probably^ave finished 
their miserable lives in chains. 

This was the boldest action ever fought with 
batteries alonej and the mosf bloody to both the 
victors and the vanquished. The Algerine bat® 
teries were continually reinforced during the day, • 
and their loss was computed at four thousand 
men killed and wounded. A comparison with the 
l^ttles of the line, makes the loss in the fleet the 
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severest ever known, in proportion to the numbers 
‘ engaged. 

In the action of the 1st of June, there were 26 

' \ 

sail of the line (including the Audacious) in action, 
with about 17,000 men; of those 281 were killed, 
and 797 wounded. Total 1,078. 

In Lord Bridport’s action, 23d June, 1795, 
there were 14 sail, with about 10,000 men; of 
whom only 31 were killed, and 113 wounded. 
Total 144. 

In the action off Cape St. Vincent, there were 
15 sail of the line, with about 10,000 men; of 
whom were killed 73, and wounded 227. Total 
300. 

In Lord Duncan’s action, 11th Oct. 1797, 
there were 16 sail of the line (including two 50’s) 
engaged, with about 8,000 men; of whom 191 
were killed, and 560 wounded. Total 751. 

In the battle of the Nile, 1st Aug. 1798, there 
were 14 sail of the line engaged, with about 8,000 
men; of whom 218 were killed, and 677 wounded. 
Total 895. * 

In Lord Nelson’s attack on ‘Copenhagen, 2d 
April, 1801, there we«e 11 sail of the line and 5 
frigates engaged, with about 7,000 men ; of whom 
234 were killed, and 641 wounded. Total 875. 

Jn the battle of Trafalgar, 21 st Oct. 1805, there 
were 27 sail of the line engaged, with about 
17,000 men; of whom 412 were killed, and 1,112 
wounded. Total 1524. 


H H 
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In the attack on Algiers there were 5' sail of 
the line and 5 frigates engaged, the crews of 
which may be computed at 5,000 men ; of whom 
128 were killed, and 090 wounded. Total 818.— 
If the Dutch frigates were added, they may be 
taken at 1,500, of whom 13 were killed, and 32 
wounded; so that the totals would be, of 0,500 
men, 141 killed, and 722 wounded. Total 808. 

The Dey paid the penalty of his defeat; he 
was strangled in a few months after. A successor 
was easily found; piracy flourished again, and 
Algiers luxuriated in its old system of strangling 
its governors, and robbing on the high seas; until 
the late French expedition extinguished the 

I 

dynasty. 

Peace was complete; but it threatened to in¬ 
volve Europe in distresses scarcely less severe than 
those of the most active hostilities. In the mean¬ 
time, the chief territorial changes, on the basis of 
the treaty of Paris,* proceeded. The imperial con¬ 
quests were lopped away from France, and she was 
reduced to her possessions in 1792. The celebrated 
Confederation of the Rhine, which Napoleon had 
considered t^ master-stroke of his policy, and 
which made the whole of the minor German prin¬ 
cipalities but an outwork of France; was demo¬ 
lished by a touch of the pen, and a new league 
created in its room, from which French influence 

« 4 
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was totally excluded. Switzerland was left to 
its old governments ; but Italy was given over to 
the sullen and unpopular yoke of Austria. Some 
of her West Indian islands were restored to 
France; Java was given to the Dutch ; but Eng¬ 
land retained the true prizes of the war, Malta, 

» 

the Cape, and the Ionian Islands. 

In the same memorable year a close had been put 
to the American war; a war of frigates, idly begun, 
and willingly concluded on both sides. America 
took some of the British cruisers, ill-manned, and 
ill-provided; balancing her success by a series of 
foolish expeditions into Canada, all which were 
beaten; the war costing her enormous sums of 
money, with the imminent hazard of a separation 
between her northern and southern states, the total 
stoppage of her commerce, and the loss of many 
thousand lives. England closed her exploits by an 
attack on New Orleans, which her expedition for¬ 
tunately failed to take. The project itself excited 
strong criticism,—the country was a swamp, the 
city was a regular place of pestilence, where even 
the natives perish in yearly swarms by the con¬ 
tagion ; and what must be the mortality of the 
British soldier? Had we not already sufficient 

swamps and fevers in the West Indies, to carry off 

• 

the superfluity of our soldiership ? The possession 
of this deplorable place would have been a per¬ 
petual source of irritation to America; and would 
have cost the lives of a thousand men a-year. 
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until it involved us in a new quarrel, which might 
cost the lives of ten thousands. 

The distresses of the peace became univer¬ 
sal. From London to the Andes, on one side, and 

* 

from London to the wall of China on the other, 
the cessation of that vivid and violent effort of 
folly, ambition, courage, and frenzy, all combined 
under the name of war, produced a languor 
scarcely less fatal than the sword. Bankruptcy 
spread, like a vast fog, over England, America, 
France, and Germany, at the same moment. But 
the vigour of England is incalculable. No country 
is so perpetually tampered with by theorists; but 

4 

no country can bear tampering so well: she out¬ 
works their follies. Her commerce recovered : 
wealth rolled in upon her in a flood. Theory now 
plumed its broadest wings again: t ven the grim¬ 
ness of ministerial finance was lost in the general 
intoxication ; and Lord Goderich’s speech, as chan¬ 
cellor ofithe exchequer,*—that famous speech, in 
which he professed himself unable to pour out his 
soul in language sufficiently glowing for the golden 
prospects before him; a proud example of the 
clear-sightedness of the prophetic budget! gave the 
sanction of one of the most solemn of orators and 
stubborn of financiers to the national dream. But 
his lordship had scarcely congratulated his coun¬ 
trymen on their too abundant prosperity, when the 

■■1 
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whole fell into dust before his eyes—the vision 
vanished, the rejoicing was dumb, the wealth was 
paper ; the princes of the modern Tyre were out¬ 
casts, fugitives, beggars. Seventy-five banks 
broke in as many days. Two hundred and fifty 
joint-stock companies, which, but the week before, 
would have contracted to throw a bridge across 


the Atlantic, make a railway round the globe, 
or dig a tunnel to the antipodes, were in the 
gazette, without a solvent subscriber or an avail¬ 
able shilling. 

The joint-stocks deserve a historian of their own. 
The loftiest exploits of speculation hid their dimi¬ 
nished heads before this colossal first-born of the 


nineteenth century of Swindling. Law’s scheme, 
tontines, lotteries, loans, mining companies, all the 
old contrivances for breathing the national veins, 
were sport to this; even the South Sea bubble was 
but the tentative dexterity, the feeble knavery, of 
our speculative childhood. The joint-stofcks were 
the consummate building, the grand national 
temple to Mammon, the work of our matured skill 
in bewildering the monied mind, the last labour 
of the genius of over-reaching; a^other Babel in 
its erection, its fall, and in the dispersion of 
its builders to every corner, of the earth where 
a debtor might escape a creditor. 

Yet what can exhaust the elasticity of Eng¬ 
land ! In a year, this catastrophe, which would 
have left the continent loaded with irremovable 
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ruins, was all but forgotten. The ground was 
cleared. Commerce, like the giant refreshed, 
was again stretching out its hundred hands to 
-grasp the wealth of earth and ocean ; discovering 
new powers, and provinces unknown before; 
forcing its ^ay through Europe, against all the 
barriers of our allies, who repaid us for restoring 
their thrones, by excommunicating trade; 
through America, against tariffs, tribuna^\ and 
the angry recollections of the war; through 
India, in defiance of the severer hostility of our 
fellow-subjects, the Company; through the ends 
?of the earth, against ignorance, jealousy, the 
savage warfare, and remorseless superstitions 
of barbarism. Such are the miracles wrought 
by giving the unrestricted use of his faculties 
to man, — the miracles of freedom! And while 
England has this noble monopoly in her own 
hands, she may laugh all others to scorn: she 
holds the key of the world’s wealth, whoever 
may stand at the gate of the treasure-chamber; 
while she remains the freest of nations, she is 
sovereign of the talisman by which she can create 
opulence and strength at a word; turn the sands 
of the desert into gold; and, with a more illus¬ 
trious .necromancy, invest things as empty as 
the dust and air, with the shape and substance 
of grandeur and imperial power. 

Public affairs were now on the eve of a 
remarkable change. Lord Liverpool’s ministry 
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had continued for twelve ye^rs since the peace, 
without peculiar success or failure; its fortunes 
a copy of the man, and both stamped with quiet 
mediocrity. His system was, to glide on from 
year to year, and think that his business was 
amply done, if the twelve months passed with¬ 
out a rebellion, a war, or a national bankruptcy; 
to shrink from every improvement, in his terror 
of change ; and to tolerate every old abuse, 
through dread of gwing the nation a habit of 
inquiry. This evil was less the result of his 
intention than of his nature. 

England owes no higher thanks to his memory, 
as a patron of her arts or a protector of her lite¬ 
rature ; than as her guide to power, or the purifier 
of her constitution. Old Cyril Jackson, when he 
launched him from Oxford to begin the world 
in parliament, wrote to his father, “ Your son 
will never be a statesman.” And the old man’s 
sagacity was not mistaken. His most intimate 
associate has been heard to declare, that Lord 
Liverpool never read a book through, since they 
were together at the university. The proof was 
given in his criniinal neglect of the encourage¬ 
ment that an English minister owes to litera¬ 
ture, as the first honour and security of his 
country. 

1827.—Early in this year Lord Liverpool was 
seized with a paralytic affection, which disabled 
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him from public business.* The premiership 
had for twelve years been a bed of slumber. 
It now fell into the hands of one who made it a 
bed of feverish anxiety and bitter wakefulness— 
George Canning, the first debater, the most dex¬ 
terous politician, and the happiest wit, of the 
house; the most perplexed, unhappy, and dis¬ 
appointed of ministers. 

His first step decided all the rest: for it was 
the first step down a precipice. He had called 
the Whigs to his side. It must be acknowledged 
that, in this ominous alliance, his “ poverty, but 
not his will,” was the counsellor. His whole life 

V 

had been amused with laying the lash on Oppo¬ 
sition ; no man had oftener plucked the lion’s 
hide over their ears; no man had more regularly 
converted the solemn liftings up of their voice into 
tones that set the house on a roar. But his 
former colleagues had deserted him ; and he, 
unhappily for his fame, and for his peace, reta¬ 
liated by deserting his principles. In England 
this, never has been done with impunity, and, 
untij^ngland Js destined to perish, never will 
be done. Canning’s spirit sank under his diffi¬ 
culties. His mind had not yet expunged aw'ay 
enough of its original honour, to attain that base 

<1 

* He lingered, with his faculties decaying, till Deccinbei 
1828, when he died. 

f > 
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indifference to public opinion which makes the 
tranquillity of the base. The taunts of men 
incalculably his inferiors in intellect, and who 
were soon to display how far they could sink 
below him in political degradation; vexed his 
graceful faculties, exhausted his sparkling ani¬ 
mation; and, after a brief period, clouded by the 
increasing embarrassments of useless allies and 
insidious adversaries, by painful consciousness, 
and the discovery that he had toiled for a shadow 
after all, tormented him out of the world. 

Thus perished, after a four months’ premier¬ 
ship, a minister of whom the nation had once 
formed the highest hopes ; the friend of She¬ 
ridan, and with no slight share of his genius; 
the pupil of Pitt, and the ablest defender and 
most chosen depositary of his principles; a man 
of refined scholarship, the happiest dexterity of 
conversation, keen public sagacity, and the most 
vivid, diversified, and pungent oratory "^in the 
legislature. 

Some suspicions were thrown on Canning’s 
religion; from the circumstance that; in his lai^'fill- 
ness, he was not attended by a clergyman. But 
if this be not directly attributable to the rapidity 
of his disease, or the negligence of those round 
him; we cannot suffer ourselves to conceive that 
Christianity was either unknown or unfelt by him 
who could write the following epitaph, one of the 
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most pathetic and beautiful in the whole compass 
of the language. 

“ TO THE MEMORY OF 

** George Charles Canning^ eldest Son of the Right Honourable 
" George Canning and Joan Scott his Wife; born April 
25, UOl — died March 31, 1820. 

“ Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d decrees, 
Which made that shorten’d span one long disease, 

Yet merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild, redeeming virtues,— faith and hope, 

Meek resignation, pious charity; 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 

Far from thy path removed, with partial care. 

Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery snare; 

Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 

And fix’d on Heaven thine unaverted eye! 

O! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d, for the skies! 

In youth, with more than learning’s wisdom, wise! 

As sainted maityrs, patient to endure! 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure! 

Pure fronvali stain (save that of human clay, 

Which Christ's atoning blood hath wash’d away)! 

• 

By mortal sufferings now no more oppressi'd, 

Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destin’d rest! 

While I — reversed our nature's kindlier doom — 

Pour forth a father's sorrows on thy tomb.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

“ This light (the light of Christianity in the 
apostolic day) was soon put down by its own 
ministers; and on its extinction, a beastly and 
pompous priesthood ascended: political potentates, 
not Christian pastors, full of false zeal, full of 
worldly pride, and full of gluttony; empty of the 
true religion. To their flock oppressive, to their 
inferior clergy brutal, to their king abject, and 
to their God impudent and familiar. They stood 
on the altar as a stepping - stool to the throne, 
glozing in the ear of princes, whom they poisoned 
with crooked principles and heated advice; and 
were a faction against their king, when they were 
not his slaves.” 

“ Their power went down; it burst of its own 
plethory, when a poor reformer, with the Gospel 
in his hand, and with the inspired spirit of poverty, 
restored the Christian religion.” 

This was the celebrated Grattan’s opinion of 
popery, when he looked on it in his capacity of 
legislator.* 


Speech on Tilhe, July 14, 1788. 
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The statutes against popery in England and 
Ireland were the restrictioins, not of a religious 

faith, but of a political faction; enacted not against 

* ' _ ^ 

dissidents from the church of England, but against 
rebellious partisans of the house of Stua,rt. The 
question was one, not of the liturgy, ^ut of the 
sword. The Stuarts lost t^^e day. They were 
exiled; and the soldiers whom they left behind, 
were disabled by the provisions of law from again 
stirring up rebellion, and again shedding the blood 
of freemen in the cause of tyrants and slaves. 

But the decline of the exiled dynasty no 
sooner made the relaxation of those penalties in 
any degree safe, than they were relaxed. The 
oath of allegiance,* leases for 999 years,'j' the 
full purchase of landed property, the extinction 
of all-^disabilities relative to education, the un¬ 
restrained public exercise of their religious rites 
and tenets; X elevated the sons of that soldiery, 
from the condition natural to a defeated army, to 
a rank of privilege never possessed by Protestants 
under a popish goverilment. The question was 
then laid aside. It slept fromfl782 to 1792, ten 
years of peace and singu^r prosperity in Ireland. 

But 1789 Franpe began to disturb the 
world. The manufadturirig districts in the north 
of Ireland, much connected with America by 

* 13th and 14th Geo. HI., cap. 35-* 
t 17th and 18th Geo. HI., cap. 49. { By the act of 1782. 
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trade and individual intercourse, rapidly adopted 
the idea of emulatingfthe American revolt, while 
England was in the first perplexities of an ap¬ 
proaching war. The P^resbyterian of the north 
scorned Roman Catholic of the south; and 
would ha^ disdained the republic which was to 
be buttressed by the popish altar. But all that 
could embarrass government must be tried. Some 
millions of peasantry in tumult would form an im¬ 
portant diversion; an'd the agents of a faction that 
owned neither a king nor a God, were sent out to 
tell the Roman Catholic that he was excluded 
from the favour of his king, and restricted in the 
exercise of liis religion. 

The topic, which was adopted by the Presby¬ 
terian republican to embarrass the English cabinet; 
was adopted, of course, by the Whigs, in the Irish 
parliament, to embarrass the Irish minister. From 
Ireland it was transmitted, for the use of Opposi¬ 
tion in England. 

The purposi in these pages is not to discuss 
the point of theology, bitt to give a glance at 
the progress of thd question. After years of con¬ 
test, it was brought into the cabinet by Canning. 
In his reluctant exile from office, he hpad taken 

S* 

it as the comraq|i burden of Opposition, and he 
bore it back with him. It now formed the end¬ 
less taunt of his late colleagues. “ Will you 
repeal the Test Act, and (Overthrow the estab¬ 
lishment ? Will you bring in Catholics to legis- 
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late for Protestants, and overthrow the Constitu- 

\ 

tion ?” was the' perpetual outcij^ of the champion, 
Mr. Peel, across" the house, echoed by the conge- 

ft • 

nial virtue of Mr. Da^’-aon, and their retainers, and 
chiefly by the Duke of Wellington, wl^n “ could 
not comprehend the possibility of plac^pg Roman 
Catholics in a Protestant legjglature with any kind 
of safety, and whose personal knowledge told him, 
that no king, however Catholic, could govern his 
Catholic subjects, without the aid of%he pope.” 
Canning left the questioir as Fox had left it. 
Lord Goderich's short-lived ministry ran in and 
out of the cabinet with too breathless haste to 
decide on any thing. It perished of a fracas 
between two treasury officials, and expired on 
the road to Windsor. 


10*^1828 the Duke of Wellington became prime 
minister. The empire, weary of the futile gene¬ 
ration that had just dropped out of power, re¬ 
joiced at the acceskion of a man distinguishied 
in the public service, bound to the national in¬ 
terests by the most munificent rewards, «and 
pledged in the most soUmti and voluntary] man¬ 
ner to resist the demaf^ds of popery. But his 
first steps taught the nation the hazards^ of pre¬ 
mature applause. The formation of his cabinet 
was assailed, in parliament,.-under every shape of 
ridicule. The merits of his colleagues were loudly 
declared to^ be all sumrafed up in the words 
Mediocrity and Submission. The ministers were 
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called Clerks, and the cabinet—a “ Bureaif ad¬ 
joining the Horse-Guards.” It must be owned 
that the premier’s antipathies did not fall chiefly 
on individuals‘trained'by the habits of their 
lives to iinquestioning obedience. To the asto¬ 
nishment^ ^f England, her civil offices were filled 
with soldiers! the^ minister’s quarter-master 
general governed the colonies; his aid-de-camp 
governed the civil department of the army; his 
subordinates in the field were the administrators 


of employments so important to constitutional 
security, that they had never b^ore gone out of 
civil hands. But, if the principle submisshn 
be essential to public happiness; the cabinet, the 
quarter-master, the aid-de-camp, the whole array 
of this martial government, lived on the breath 
of the premier’s nostrils; and they have justified 
the sagacity of the theory by the most unmur¬ 
muring acquiescence in the memory of man. 

So great a power has noft bee^i in the hands 
of any English subject since Wolsey, but one—. 
and that one was Crom\TCll! 


For purposes still undeveloped, it became the 
determination of this formidable depository of 
public wisdom, to admit Roman Catholics; into the 
legislature.—The^first step was, to repeal the Test 
Act, a barrier erected by the founders of the 
constitution. It was left to Whig hands., the 
fittest for the work of constitutional overthrow; 
and the honour of pulling it down >vas given to 
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(^scendaflt of that Russell who Jiad cemented 
ftie estWishment with his blood.^ ^ 

. The Test Act might have been obsolete; the 


^ssenters might have suddenly become, lovers of 
the establishment; the establishment m^ght have 
suddenly acquired some new principl^of immor¬ 


tality; yet the eag^nessof ipiscojial assent given 
to its overthrow, shewed that some of the English 


prelacy had more confidence in,the minister than 
knowledge of human nature.' Othei^lerics, of less 
exalted rank, but less confiding, saw, in the very 
suggestion of this re^al, a luramons to the con¬ 
secrated guardians of Protestantism, to collect 
their scattered strength, to abandon their habitual 
dependence on politicians, and to shew’that the 
highest trust which can be reposed in ^ earthly 
handsf was not to be sacrificed to a fond security 
in the promises of otfice.—The rqjq^il was passed, 
and the darkest prediction was instantly verified. 
U was found 4p bela direct preliminary to that 
measure, which its own chief abettor pronounced 


“ a preach of the constitution.” 

Yet, if the nature of the repeal escaped English 
simplicity, it wa^ deeplg, comprehended by Irish 
faction. Public meetings, assemblages'* in the 
Romish chapels, proclamations to mobs, spoke 
' trumpet-tongued in Ireland. But, to the universal 
astonishm'fent, the vigour of the Ebghsh ministry 
had suddenly assim^ed the^ attitude of majestic 
repose. The quick, vindictive vigilance of a ca- 


'• Pv 
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binet of soldiership had softened into the.* uW^- 
ruffled calmness of the gods of Epicurus,*^all wils 
tranquillity. 

The Irish papers came filled with statements of 
the most furious harangues, processions, and meet¬ 
ings, daylight musterings, and midnight confla¬ 
grations. The minister was ^ked hourly in par¬ 
liament, “ Have those things reached your ears? 
A parliament is open in the Irish capital denoun¬ 
cing England in the most traitorous language. 
Will you suffer it to remain open ? An indivi¬ 
dual of notorious |fopular’^ influence is making 
regular progresses through the country, distri¬ 
buting an order of knighthood of his own creation, 
with the colour of rebellion, and mottoes telling 
the people, that he who would be free must 
himself strike the blow. Would this be endured 
in England?, If a demagogue collect a mob in 
Manchester, the law has power to seize him. 
Does the passage of the Irish channel mutilate 
the law?” 

On the 5th of February, 1829, a day which 
will be long recorded in the evil calendar of Eng¬ 
land and of Europe; the king’s speech, delivered by 
commission, declared that the time was .come foi* 
the entrance of the Roman Catholics into the Pro¬ 
testant legislature! The public indignation was" 
boundless. It recapitulated the solemn denials 
that had been given in every form to the sus- 
picion that such a measure was intended. It 
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recalled the unequivocal pledges that every lead¬ 
ing member of the cabinet had personally given 
to the integrity of the Protestant constitution. 
It pointed to the express words from year to 
year, in which they had founded their resistance 
to the popish demands, on the principles of po¬ 
pery; not on temporary considerations, but on the 
essential nature of the religion. And no member 
of the cabinet had spoken more unequivocally 
on the principles of popery than the Duke of 
Wellington. 

In the debatOiOn the Marquess of Lansdowne’.s 
motion, he had said:—“ The question is one merely 
of expediency, and I ground my opposition,- not 
on any doctrinal points, but on the church govern¬ 
ment of the Catholics. Nobody can have looked 
at the tran.sactions in Ireland for the last 150 
years, without at the same time seeing, that the 
Roman Catholic church has acted on the prin¬ 
ciple of combination, and that this combination has 
been the instrument by which all the evil that 
has been done has been effected! We are told 
that whatever may be the cause of the present 
evils in Ireland, Catholic emanc’ipation is the 
remedy. My lords, I am afraid, that if, in addi¬ 
tion to Catholic emancipation, we were to give 
up to the Roman Catholics of Ireland the church 
establishment in Ireland, we should not have found 
a remedytfor the evil produced by this combination; 
unless we could find the means of connecting the 
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Roman Catholic church with the government of 
the country. But, my lords, we are told, there 
are securities. I beg leave to remind the noble 
marquess, and the noble and learned lord on the 
cross bench (Plunket), of a fact which they can¬ 
not deny, that the Catholics themselves have all 
along objected to securities. He cannot, therefore, 
be surprised, that we who feel strongly on the 
subject, should wish to feel secure as to the safety 
of the church and state, before we venture on such 
an experiment as this. 

“ My lords, I am very much afraid that the 
Roman Catholic religion, in its natural state, is 
not very favourable to civil government in any part 
of Europe. And I must beg your lordships to 
observe, that, in all the countries of Europe, the 
sovereigns have, at different periods, found it ne¬ 
cessary, as was stated by my noble and learned 
friend (Lord Colchester) to-night, to call upon the 
people to assist them in the government of their 
people r 

On this speech no comment can be necessary. 
Next comes the immaculate sincerity of Mr. 
Peel ; his whole and sole reason for refusing 
to join the Canning ministry being his horror of 
the imputation of taking any share in carrying 
the Catholic question! 

“ For a space oi eighteen years said this in¬ 
genuous and honest personage, 1 have followed 
one undeviating course of conduct, offering, dur- 
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ing the whole of that time, an uncompromising, 
but a temperate, a fair, and, as 1 believe, a 
constitutional resistance to the making any fur¬ 
ther concessions to the Roman Catholics! The 
opinions which I held during that time, I still 
hold; and I thought, from having always avowed 
these opinions, but, above all, from having, while 
in office, taken an active, and I may perliaps 
say an important, part, against the claims of the 
Catholics, that I could not remain in office, after 
events rendered it probable that I should be the 
single minister of the crown who was likely to 
continue opposed to them!”— (Speech, 1827.) 

But, on Canning’s introduction of the question 
into the house, he stated his principles of resist¬ 
ance. The document might figure in the history 
of Bubb Doddington; to some future Le Sage it 
will be invaluable. 

The Right Honourable Robert Peel said: — 
“Mr. Pitt has been charged with supporting the 
Catholic claims; but what were his words in 
1805? After saying ‘ that he would not, under 
any circumstances, nor any possible situation of 
affairs, consent that it should be discussed or 
entertained as a question of right,’ that mi¬ 
nister had proceeded — ‘ I, sir, have never been 
one of those who have held that the term eman¬ 
cipation, is, in the smallest degree, applicable to 
the repeal of the few remaining penal statutes to 
which the Catholics are liable. I cannot shut 
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my eyes to the fact, that the Roman Catholic 
must be anxious to advance his religion.’ Those 
were Mr. Pitt’s principles ; and it was on 
those grounds that he (Mr. Peel) had always 
opposed what was termed Catholic emanci¬ 
pation. 

“ Could any man, acquainted with the state 
of the world, doubt for a moment, that there was 
engrafted on the Catholic religion something more 
than a scheme for promoting mere religion ? That 
there was in view the furtherance of a means 
by which man could acquire authority over manl 
Could he know what the doctrine of absolution, 
of confession, of indulgences, was, without a sus¬ 
picion that those doctrines were maintained for 
the purpose of establishing the power of man 
over the minds and hearts of men ? What was it 
to him what the source of the power was called, 
if practically it was such ? 

“ He held in his hand a proclamation, or bull, 
addressed by Pope Pius VII. in 1807, to the 
Irish Catholics, granting an indulgence of three 
hundred days from the pains of purgatory to 
those who should devoutly recite, at stated times, 
three short ejaculations, of which the first was — 
‘ .Tesus! Maria! Joseph! I offer to you my ardent 
heart!’ When he saw such a mockery of all 
religion as this, resorted to, to prop up the 
authority of man over man; when he saw such 
absurdity as this addressed to rational Catholics, 
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and received by ronional Catholics^ and published 
among a superstitious and illiterate populace, it 
was in vain to tell him that such things could be 
ineffective. 

“ He thought it right 't6 I'etain all the e.visting 
disabilities, as far as related to admitting Catholics 
to the legislature and to offices of state. He had 
felt that he had no choice, but to state with 
firmness, though, he trusted, without asperity, the 
principles which his reason dictated, and which his 
honour and conscieiice compelled him lo mabitain! 
He had never adopted his opinions upon it, either 
from deference to high station, or that which 
might be more fairly expected to impress him, 
high ability. It was a matter of consolation to 
him, that he had now an opportunity of shewing 
his adherence to those tenets which he had formerly 
espoused; that, if his opinions were unpopular, 
he stood by them still, when the influence and 
authority that might have given them currency 
were gone; and when it was impossible, he 
believed, that in the mind of any human being, 
he could stand suspected of pursuing his prin¬ 
ciples with any view to favour or personal ag- 
grahdisement!”— (Speech, 1827.) 

Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) declared that “ The 
question was not now as to the prevalence of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but it was this — 
Whether Protestantism was to be continued in Ire¬ 
land. And the person took a very narrow view of 
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the subject, who could entertain a doubt on the 
point.''''—(Speech f 1827.) 

Mr. Goulburn, who had been secretary in Ire¬ 
land ; and been sent there, from his peculiar Pro¬ 
testantism, to balance any possible irregularities in 

< _ 

the lord lieutenant’s theology; declared,—“ That 
he had never attempted to conceal from himself 
the state of Ireland. But he differed totally from 
those honourable gentlemen who fondly imagined 
that Catholic emancipation could be productive 
of results so beneficial as to remove its distresses. 
Believing,, as he did, that the dangers of Catholic 
emancipation would be greater than its benefits, 
he felt himself called on to give it his decided nega¬ 
tive."' — (Speech, 1827.) 

Mr. George Dawson declared, “ That he 
should not labour to prove, that the admission of 
tlie Roman Catholics to the privileges of parlia- 
ment was contrary to the whole spirit of the consti- 
tution! The Roman Catholic priesthood, who 
exercised over their flocks such unbounded sway, 
were a body of men assuming and wielding poli¬ 
tical power, greater than the legislature itself. 
And it was to add to, and consolidate that power, 
that the honourable baronet (Burdett) had just 
called on the house. 

“ The Catholic religion remained unchanged; 
and so long as it should continue unchanged, so 
Img would it he necessary to oppose the claims of 
the Catholics,”— (Speech, 1827.) 
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Each individual of those, and their fellow- 
officials, who all pledged themselves with equal dis¬ 
tinctness, had founded his declarations, not upon 
circumstances, which might change; but upon the 

nature of the Romish church, which scorns the 

* 

idea of change. Yet, with the interval of scarcely 
more than a single session, all those men faced 
about, as if at the tap of the drum, and delivered 

‘X 

their convictions for the measure, against which 
they had declared those convictions unalterable. 

The Converts! vfeve instantly taunted in the 
strongest language of national scorn. .The most 
contemptuous phrases that human disdain could 
invent, were heaped upon them. The brand was 
burned on them to the bone. But by what 
sullen influence, or with what ultimate purpose, 
this unaccountable change was wrought; must be 
left to that investigation which sits upon the 
tomb, and declares the infinite emptiness of the 
amplest rewald, for which a public man barters 
the respect of his country. 

Yet, one of the most painful features of the 
entire transaction was the scandal of an indWi-^ 
dual, whose sacred office ought to have secured 
Jlim from so deep a fall. On the night of the 
final debate, in which the primates of England 
and Ireland declared their strongest abhorrence 
of the ministerial measure; Lloyd, bishop of Ox¬ 
ford, who had voted against it in the preceding 
se.ssion, put himself forward as its defender. 
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The chief part of his speech was the rambling 
declamation, which was familiar to the house. 
But he had a novelty in reserve. — “I have heard 
it charged against noble lords,” said this miser¬ 
able man, “ that they're introducing men into 
the house, whose religion they bave already sworn 
to be idolatrous. Now, I acknowledge that I have 
taken that oath. I have sworn that the invoca¬ 
tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass, are 
idolatry; but I have not sworn that all papists 
are guilty of idolatry. Some of their actions 
may be idolatrous, and some, in my solemn 
judgment, have a tendency to idolatry itself. But 
if they are not wilfully and intentionally guilty 
of idolatry, they are not, in my opinion, guilty 
of idolatry before God.” 

Even the house listened with astonishment to 
this monstrous doctrine. On this principle, crime 
must depend altogether on the name. If the 
murderer can but persuade himself that he stabs 
for the public or for the priest, he is a murderer 
no longer. The crime is not in the breach of the 
law of iftan, nor in the insult to the law of God, 
but in the fancy of the criminal. This was the 
true Romish principle, on which the slaughter of. 

4t 

heretics is still justified; the deed is done not 
for bloodshed, but for saintship; not to kill the 
body, but to save the soul; and thus is massacre 
a virtue! The Israelite, dancing round the golden 
calf, should have known this argument, and 
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proved that Moses was a persecutor. The 
Athenian idolater should have learned in the 
school of the Oxford professor, and beaten St. 
Paul out of the field. Both had only to say, 
that in worshipping idols, in praying to them, 
offering incense, ^nd expecting the cure of dis¬ 
eases and the remission of sins from them, they 
did not intend to commit idolatry,—and they were 
idolaters no more. 

The public received the announcement of this 
theory of crime with the bitterest reprobation. The 
logician despised the shallowness of the sophist. 
The cleric shrank from the doctrine of the divine. 
Its utterer was undone. He was compared to 
Parker, the basest of apostates, also bishop of 
Oxford. The public journals tore uj) his doctrine 
and his character together. ISio man can long 
resist this storm, unless he find strength within. 
The wretched prelate made no defence: he 
shrank from the infliction; and in a single month 
from the time of his fatal speech, the defender of 
idolatry was in his grave. 

Yet this was the man who could thus describe 
Irish popery, and in the very same speech. 
Nothing can be more true or more formidable than 
the description. 

“ The dangers of the church of Ireland come 
not from within, but from without. She is 
brought into competition with a rival church — 
a church neither missionary nor established, but 
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pretending to he established, in a country in which 
there is already a church established by law; 
this church having at its head two and twenty 
bishops, nominally appointed by the pope, but 
really, at least in general, elected by themselves 
— bishops connected together .not only by the 
ties of their peculiar religion, but by the bands 
which unite the fallows of a college —having under 
them, as it is stated, a body of three thousand five 
hundred clergy, placed beyond the pale and pro¬ 
tection of the law, in their spiritual relation ; and 
in no way responsible to the law !— men entirely 
under the control and superintendence of the 
bishops, removable at will, having no appeal to 
the king’s courts, in case of a suspension eccle¬ 
siastically irregular; and, in truth, in every point 
submitted to the arbitrary authority of the 
bishops;—these clergy again exercising over their 
flocks the most unlimited influence, the most un¬ 
disputed sway; and doing this chiefly by the tenets 
of their religion, which places the consciences of 
their votaries altogether at their disposalT — (Speech 
on the Relief Bill, April 2, 1829.) 

The measure was carried by a majority of 
105! in the lords, where, it had been always 
thrown out with disdain. The whole people 
petitioned in vain. The London petition alone 
was signed by upwards of a hundred thousand 
householders. Thousands and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of the gentry and professional classes of 
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England sent up the strongest remonstrances to 

the legislature. Still the measure was urged on ; 

it was voted through; all entreaties for time to take 

the public sense on a question which touched 

the birthright of every freeman of England, 

were refused. Come to the vote ” was the die- 
< 

tutorial language of those who knew that what¬ 
ever they might want in argument they made up 
in numbers. The measure was haughtily carried, 
and Roman Catholics were made members of 
that legislature, which, by their religious tenets, 
they pronounce to be impious and heretical; 
governors of that people which they pronounce to 
be incapable of salvation; arbiters of that civil 
and religious freedom which it is the first prin¬ 
ciple of popery to extinguish in all kingdoms ; 
and counsellors of that king whom Rome de¬ 
nounces as a revolter from its fealty and its 
religion! 

But, if the measure had been the quintessence 
of public good, it would have been scandalised 
by the nature of its origin. No man could be 
found to acknowledge its parentage then; it is 
cast fatherless on the world even now. Instead 
of the openness which ought to have eminently 
distinguished a question, affecting not a party, 
but an empire; not a session, but the last hour 
at which England may boast of a parliament; all 
was mystery. Its councils were all carried on in 
whispers. As the time approached, the secrecy 
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grew more mystical: the curtains were drawn 
closer round the cabinet; the chief justice who 
drew the bill, after the task had been indignantly 
refused by the attorney-general, Sir Charles We- 
therell; was merged in a darkness so profound, 
that it has never left him since. The master of 
the mint’s right hand did not know what his 
left was doing. The chancellor of the exchequer 
made sermons, or speeches like sermons, of triple 
the usual length and sanctity. • The home secre¬ 
tary itinerated the country, with a smile and a 
speech for every village, and panegyrised steam- 
engines and the constitution. The premier him¬ 
self was so unconscious of what was passing, that 
he wrote the following billet, evidently as a 
matter of familiar intercourse, to an Irish friend, 
who had expressed some curiosity to know the 
news of London : — 

“ My dear Sir, — I have received your letter 
of the 4th instant; and I assure you, you do me 
justice in believing that I am sincerely anxious 
to witness the settlement of the Roman Catholic 
question, which, by benefiting the state, would 
confer a benefit on every individual belonging 
to it. 

But I confess I see no prospect of such a 
settlement. Party has been mixed up with the 
consideration of the question to such a degree, 
and such violence pervades every discussion of 
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it, that it is impossible to expect to prevail on meft 
to consider it dispassionately. 

** If we could bury it in oblivion for a short 
time, and employ that time diligently in the 
consideration of its difficulties on all sides (for 
they are very great\ I should not despair of 
seeing a satisfactory remedy. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ London, Dec. 11,1828. , “ WELLINGTON.” 

This letter was addressed to Dr. Curtis, the 
head of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood: 
and, transmitted to such hands, it, of course, came 
instantly before the public. The Irish laughed 
at the style, and said that in “ burying matters 
in oblivion for a time,” and “ employing the same 
time in considering them,” they recognised tlieir 
countryman. But the English, who overlook those 
things in a military premier; universally regarded 
the billet as precisely of the same class with those 
which the Whigs had written whenever they had 
a hope of power ; the easy, official form of getting 
rid of the claimants altogether. y 

In six weeks from the date of this unsuspecting 
letter, the measure was proclaimed with all pomp 
and ceremonial in the king’s speech! So brief is 
oblivion, and so blind is sagacity. 

But the people had a sagacity of their own, 
that saw further than the simple optics of the 
cabinet. In the midst of the minister’s pro- 
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spects of eternal conciliation, of amity treading 
on perpetual flowers, and national friendship 
taming down the wild passions and rugged 
jealousies of the people, like another Cybele, 
scattering oil and wine from a chariot drawn 
by lions; while the home secretary revelled 
in poetic raptures, and even the premier relaxed 
the rigidity of the ministerial brow; while Scylla 

Chid her barkiyg waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause f 

the people declared that the evil day had been only 
precipitated ; that the Irish demagogues, instead 
of receiving the measure as a pledge of peaee, 
would turn it into an immediate instrument of 
turbulence; that they would see nothing in it 
but a proof that clamour, aggression, and inti¬ 
midation, were the true weapons for their cause, 
and that the more they asked, and the more 
insolently they asked it, the surer they were to 
succeed. Ministers were told — “ Popery never 
required any thing but power, and never made 
any other use of it than to perj^lex and crush 
the Protestant. If you give that power; if 
you send the Roman Catholie baek to Ireland, 
not the petitioner that he eame, but the con¬ 
queror, clothed in the spoils of the constitution; 
if you put the cup into his hand, out of which 
the first drop thrown on the ashes of rebellion 
will blaze up into inextinguishable flame; you 
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will have to thank only yourselves for the deepest 
hazards that ever tried the empire.” 

The prediction was scoffed at; and now, within 
a twelvemonth, we have a demand for “ the re¬ 
peal of the Union,” which would end in a separa¬ 
tion of the countries; a summons openly issued 
for a popish parliament; and the proposed orga¬ 
nisation of a national army on the model of the 
volunteers of 1782! We have a startled procla¬ 
mation of the Irish lord lieutenant, declaring that 
designs dangerous to the public peace are on foot, 
and threatening the vengeance of tlie law on this 
conciliated ” people. We have an answering 
proclamation from the Catholic “ agitators,” de¬ 
claring that the Irish government thinks itself 
justified in trampling on the people; that “ the 
want of a domestic and national legislature in 
Ireland will find means to make itself known! and 
that those means will be irresistible!" So much 
for military legislation! 

The whole of Europe looked with the keenest 
anxiety to the discussion of the Catholic ques¬ 
tion ; and its continental results are felt already. 
All the minor Protestant states, which relied on 
England as their protectress, were alarmed by 
finding that her legislature had changed its cha¬ 
racter. All the popish states triumphantly re¬ 
garded the measure as an approach to their sys¬ 
tem. But the example of a parliament, submissive 
to the extent of “ breaking in upon the free con- 
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stitution,” of which the empire had boasted for 
one hundred and thirty years; chiefly caught 
the tastes of the French king, who instantly re¬ 
solved upon making the experiment of a submissive 
parliament; finding the old one stubborn, cash¬ 
iered it; to procure a new one for his purpose, 
would have cashiered the constitution; was de¬ 
feated in the attempt; and has now bequeathed 
the tremendous evidence of popular strength to 
the partisans of revolution throughout the world. 

r 

And those are but the first results of the “ great 
healing measure” of Catholic Emancipation ! 


1830.—The life of George the Fourth was now 
hastening to its close. He had lost his brother, the 
Duke of York,* to whom he had been peculiarly 
attached, and whose death was sincerely mourned 
by both king and people. For some years his 
majesty had been affected by complaints which 
must have embittered even royal enjoyments, 
lie had frequent returns of the gout, and it was 
subsequently ascertained that the valves of the 
heart were partially ossified; yet a remarkable 
strength of constitution sustained him: to the 
last, his manners were courtly, his conversation 
was animated, and his recollection of persons and 
circumstances singularly quick and interesting. 
But the severe winter of 1829, by depriving him 


'' 5th January, 1827. 


K K 
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of exercise in the open air, disposed him to drop¬ 
sical symptoms. He resided in the Lodge at 
Windsor, a retreat too dreary for an invalid. 
Slight fits of indisposition were rumoured, from 
the beginning of the year; but on the 15th of 
April a bulletin was issued, stating that he 
suffered under a bilious attack, accompanied by 
embarrassment in his breathing. He partially 
recovered, and transacted public business ; in 
which, however, from feebleness, he was obliged 
to delegate the sign - hianual to commissioners. 
But, for nearly a month before his death, his ma¬ 
jesty was aware of his situation ; and, though not 
without hopes of life, he yet felt the necessity 
of preparing for the great change. About the 
middle of .Tune his physicians were said to have 
intimated that medicine could do no more; an 
announcement which he received with manly 
and decorous resignation, uttering the words, 
“ God’s will be done! ” 

On the 24th of .Tune his majesty became still 
more exhausted, and remained chiefly in a kind 
of slumber for the next forty-eight hours. On 
the 2Gth, at three in the morning, the attendant 
was startled by his suddenly rising from his bed, 
and expressing some inward pain : a fit of coughing 
came on while he was in his physician’s arms; 
he ejaculated, “Oh God! I am dying;” in a 
few seconds after, he said, “ This is death ;” and, 
at a quarter past three, expired. 
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The details which have been already given of 
his majesty’s life prevent the necessity of making 
any immediate remarks on his character. Some 
statements of those early errors into which he was 
drawn by the strong temptations that beset a 
prince, and some traits of the individuals who 
rendered themselves disgracefully conspicuous by 
administering to those errors, have been inten¬ 
tionally omitted. Tjieir insertion here would be 
repulsive to the feelings of the writer, and of no 
advantage to the reader. 

The progress of the arts, of which his ma¬ 
jesty was a liberal patron, — the improvements 
of London, chiefly due to his taste,—and the 
general intellectual progress of the empire dur¬ 
ing his reign, all topics of interest, are necessa¬ 
rily restricted by the limits of the volume. 

As to the personal opinions delivered in these 
pages; the writer has had no object in them but 
truth; and, not feeling disposed to turn away from 
its avowal, nor to stoop to the arts by which 
duplicity thrives, he has told the truth with the 
plainness that becomes a subject of England. 
To any remarks that may be made on such plain¬ 
ness from one of his profession, he gives the 
wimmvcrabk reply—that it is his profession which 
ought to take the lead in all truth; that if it have 
ever suffered its brow to be humbled by honours 
ignobly won, or its free limbs to be entangled in 
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the cloak of the hireling, it owes a duty to itself 
to shew, that this baseness is against its nature; 
it owes a duty to its holy religion to shew, that 
a churchman may be in earnest, when, with the 
Scriptures in his hand, he declares,— that there 
are higher objects for the immortal spirit than the 
mixed and vulgar temptations of our corrupted 
state of society; and that, “being content with 
food and raiment,” the Christian should leave 
personal and public meanness to their reward; 
shrink from the degrading elevation, which is to 
be gained only by leaving conscience behind ; 
and seek no honours but those, which are alike 
above human passion and human change. 


APPENDIX. 


A CONSIDERABLE number ofanecdotes of hft late Majesty 
have appeared in the newspapers, the principal of which 
will be found here. Their employment in the Memoir” 
would have been unsuitable, from their miscellaneous 
nature, anid their having been too much before flie public 
for a claim to novelty. However, they throw light on 
character, and as such arc worth retaining. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 

From the moment of the princess birth, he became an 
object of the strongest national interest. "He was a re¬ 
markably fine infant; and his birth, and the queen’s safety, 
so much delighted the king (George the Third), that he 
spontaneously presented 500/. to the messenger who 
brought him the glad tidings, A scene of universal joy 
enSiUed. Every towfi in England had its gala, and every 
village its bonfire. 

The ladies who called at the palace were admitted into 
the queen’s bed-room to see the child, about forty at a 
time; the part containing the bed being screened off by a 

sort of lattice-work. The royal infant lay in a most splen- 

/ 

did cradle of velvet and Brussels lace, adorned with gold; 
whilst two young ladies of the court, in virgin white, 
stood to rock the cradle; and the nurse, at its head, sat 
with a crimson velvet cushion, occasionally to receive the 
child and present it to its mother. The cradle was 
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placed on a small elevation, under a canopy of state. 
The head and the sides, which came no higher than the 
bed, wete covered with crimson velvet, and lined with 
white satin. From the head rose an ornament of carved 
work, gilt, with the coronet in the middle. The upper 
sheet was covered with very broad, bea,utiful Brussels 
lace, turning*over the top, upon a magnificent quilt of 
crimson velvet and gold lacej the whole length of the 
Brussels lace appearing also along the sides, and hanging 
down from underneath. 


The children were reared in the homely English .man¬ 
ner most conducive to health. The account of a visitor 
was:—“ The royal children rise early, |eucrally at six, 
breakfast at eight, live on t^e simplest food, and are much 
in the open air. I have been several evenings in the queen’s 
lodge with no other company than the family. They sit 
round a largg*table, on which arc books, work, pencils, 
and paper. While the younger part of the family are draw- 
ing and working, the beautiful babe Amelia is sometimes 
in the lap of one of her sisters, ai\d sometimes playing with 
the king on the carpet.”—“All the princesses and princes 
had a commerce-table.”—“ I seldoni miss going to e 
prayers at the king’s chapel, at eight o’clock, where 1 never 
fail of seeing their majesties and all the royal family.,’'— 
“ In the evening every one is employed with pencil^^hepdle, 
or knitting; between the pieces of music the conwrsation 
is easy and pleasant, and th'b king plays at bdck-gamnion 
with one of his equerries.”—“ Thdir majd^ed rise at six, 
and enjoy the two succeeding hours, which they call their 
own; at eight the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osna- ' 
burgh, &c. are brought from their several houses to Kew, 
to breakfast with their parents. At nine the youngef • 
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children are brought in; and whilst the five elder ^e 
closely applying to their books, the little ones pass the 
whole morning in Richmond gardens. The king and 
queen frequently sit in the room whilst the children dine; 
and in the evening all the children again pay their duty at 
Kew-house before they retire to bed.” • 


About 1769, party fury raged throughout the land, 
and the queen wished to conciliate the public mind by 
exhibiting the endearments of domestic life. * T^ie juvenile 
files at the palace were numerous; and the infant Prince 
of Wales (seven years old) was always dressed in scarlet 
and gold, with the insignia of the Garter; whilst the 
Duke ofYork*(five years old), as Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
was in blue and gold, with the insignia of the Bath. His 
royal highness had been elected Bishop of Osnaburgh on 
the 27tli of February, 1764 ; and having been born on the 
16th of August, 1763, he was exactly six ihonths and ten 
days old when he became a bishop! • He received the 
order of the Bath on the 30th of December, 1767, and 
was installed in Henry the Eighth’s chapel, June 15, 1772; 
and, as principal companion of the Garter, w’as installed at 
Windsor on the 25t1^ of the same month. 

In this year, 1769, his majesty caused a drawing¬ 
room to be held by the Prince of Wales; and the novelty 
excited much attention. 


The king '^ad an aversion to Wilkes and the No. 45. 
The Prince of Wales, in his ninth year, had been severely 
punished for some fault, and he took a laughable mode 
of revenge. Going to the king’s bed-room door, before 
he was up, he kept "beating on the panels, and roaring 
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out, " Wilkes for ever!—No. 45 for ever!” until the king 
burst into laughter, and had him removed. 

The system of discipline now established was severe, 
and the prince was excluded from the society of youth of 
his own age, and subjected to a mechanical precision of 
habits. Eight hours every day were devoted to hard 
study at the desk. He rose at six, and breakfasted at 
eight. He and the Duke of York had a farm in Kew 
Park, which they cultivated under the guidance of Mr. 
Arthur Young. They ploughed and sowed the land, reaped 
the corn, and went through every process with their own 
hands, up to the making of the bread. A private purse 
of limited extent was given to tlie youth, and his expen¬ 
diture of the money was strictly scrutinised, and attended 
with either praise or censure. 


Some idea may be formed of George the Third’s notions 
of discipline a^ manners, by the fact that, it having been 
reported to his majesty, in 1772, that Archbishop Corn¬ 
wallis had frequent convivial parties at liis palace, the 
monarch immediately addressed to him the following 
admonitory letter:— 

My good Lord Pbimatk,-!^! could not delay 
giving you the notification.of the grief and concern with 
which my breast was affected, at receiving authentic 
information that routs have made their way into your 
palace. At the same time I must signify to you my sen¬ 
timents on this subject, which hold these levities and vain 
dissipations as utterly inexpedient, if not unlawful, to 
pass in a residence for many centuries devoted to divine 
studies, religious retirement, and the extensive exercise of 
charity and benevolence; I q^Jd, in a place where so 
many of yteur .predecessors have Wd their lives in such 
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sanctity as has thrown lustre on the pure religion they pro¬ 
fessed and adorned. From the dissatisfaction with which 
you must perceive I behold these improprieties, not to 
speak in harsher terms ; and in still more pious principles, 
I trust you will suppress tltem immediately; so that I 
may not have occasion to shew any further marks of 
my displeasure, or to interpose in a different manner. 
May God take your grace into his almighty protection! 
I remain, my lord primate, your gracious friend. G. l(.” 


The following paragraph appeared in the London 
newspapers in the month of May, 1771, relative to a cir¬ 
cumstance which excited some interest about the Court at 
St. James’s :—“ The following are the particulars relative 
to the improper behaviour of the person who struck his 
royal highness Prince William Henry, (his present ma¬ 
jesty). The Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
Prince William Henry, &c., were at play|^ one of the 
apartments, and the head of one of their drums being out, 
the young gentlemen prevailed on the attendant to get 
into the drum hoop that they might draw her about. 
Prince William (who is full of humour) contrived to throw 
her down; when sh^, in her foolish resentment, flung him 
against the wainscot. The king was told of it, who 
ordered her to go to St. James’s, and remain there till 
Lady Charlotte Finch came to town, as his majesty did 
not choose to interfere in such matters. On Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s arrival she examined into the particulars, when an¬ 
other of the attendants said, that the person accused did 
not strike the prince. The Prince of Wales (his late 

majesty), being present, said, ‘ Pray Mrs.-, do not 

assert any such thing; you know she did strike my bro¬ 
ther ; but you are both Scotch women, an(^ will say 
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any thing to protect each other.’ His royal hightiess-’s 
answ.er occasioned much diversion.” 


The late king was remarkably good-natured; and from 
the numerous anecdotes that have transpired since his 
death, we can fully believe Colonel M‘Mahon’s dying 
character of him, as “ one of the kindest-hearted men 
alive.” There were intervals when, in the various vexa¬ 
tions of his perplexed career, he may have given way to 
anger; but they were few, and always momentary. The 
slight incidents tbit follow are proofs that kindness was 
the natural temperament of his mind. 

“ Nearly forty years ago, his late majesty, then Prince 
of Wales, was so exceedingly urgtmt to have 800/. at an 
hour, on such a day, and in so unusual a manner, that the 
gentleman who furnished the supply had some curiosity 
to know fo? what purpose it was obtained. On inquiry 
he was iniformed, that the moment the money arrived 
the prince drew on a pair of boots, pulled off his 
coat and waistcoat, slipped on a plain morning frock 
without a star, and turning his hair to the crown of his 
head, put on a slouched hat, and thus walked out. This 
Intelligence raised still greater curiosity; and with some 
trouble the gentleman discovered the object of the prince’s 
mysterious visit. An officer of the army had just arrived 
from America with a wife and six children, in such low 
circumstances, that, to satisfy some clamorous creditor, he 
was on the point of selling his commission, to the utter 
ruin of his family. The prince, by accident, overheard an 
account of the case. To prevent a worthy soldier suffering, 
he procured the money; and, that no mistake might hap¬ 
pen, carried it himself. On asking, at an obscure lodging- 
house, in a. court near Cuvent-garden, fur the lodger, he 
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was shewn up to his room, and there found the family in 
the utmost distress. Shocked at the sight, he not only 
presented the money, but told the officer to apply to 

Colonel Lake, living in-street, and give some account 

of himself in future ; saying which, he departed, without 
the family knowing to whom they were obliged.” 


Some years since, an artist being at Carlton Palace, 
observed to the late Mr.-, one of the royal establish¬ 

ment—How I should like to see the council-table pre¬ 
pared for the council!” “ Your wish shall be gratified,” 

said his friend. It happened that a council was to be 
held that very day. They proceeded to the apartment: 
when there, the artist, smiling, observed, “ Now, if I were 
to judge of your royal master only by what I see, I should 
conclude that he was very little-minded.” “ And why 

so ?” inquired Mr. -. “ Because I perceive, first 

and foremost, that all the chairs for the council’are exactly 
equi-distant; secondly, that there are so many sheets of 
foolscap, and so many sheets of post, and a long new pen 
laid diagonally on each, and all at measured mathematical 
distances; and thirdly, that the very Jb/d of the green 
cloth” — fine broad cloth, which covered the long table 
—is exactly in the centre of the table.” “ You are a 
(fuiZf’ said the officer ot the household. “ Would I could 
put on the invisible cap,” resumed the gentleman, “ that 
1 might see and hear what passes, when the regent is 
seated in that golden chair.”* Perhaps you might 
be disappointed in your expectations; but,” added his 
friend, in a low voice, " if, sir, you could see and hear 

* The council was held in the throne room; but his royal highness, 
then re<Tcnt, sat at the Iwad of the table, in a high-backed gilt chair. 
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what I have seen and lieard, and what will probably occur 
again jifter this day’s council, you might feel little disposed 
to relate what you had seen with levity.” The officer of 
the household then took a sheet of paper from the table, 
w'alked to the fire-side, placed his right arm on the marble 
chimney-piece, while he held the paper in his left hand, 
and looking *the artist in the face, said: “ Sir, fancy him 
this day, after the breaking-up of the council, standing 
thus, and the recorder of London standing in your place, 
bearing the list of the miserable culprits doomed to death 
by the sentence of the law. Hot/ li|^le do they or the 
world know, that the most powerful pleader for a remis¬ 
sion of their punishment is the prince!—whilst, one by 
one, he inquires the nature of the offence in all its 
bearin 2 :s, the measure of the guilt of the offender, and 
whether the law absolutely demands the life of the cri¬ 
minal, palliating the offence by all the arguments becom¬ 
ing him, who, as the ruler of the nation, is the Fountain 
of Mercy. Yes, sir, nearly two hours have 1 known the 
prince plead thus, in tlie presence of the minister of 
justice, for those who had no otlier counsellor.” 


THE LATE KINO AND HIS SEIIVANTS. 

Among almost innumerable iiAtances of the feeling of 
our late sovereign, may be here related one which occurred 
many years ago, while he was Prince of Wales. Being at 
Brighton, and going rather earlier than usual to visit his 
stud, he inquired of a groom, “Where is Tom Cross?* is 
be unwell ? 1 have missed him for some days.” “ Please 
your royal highness, he is gone away.” “ Gone away! — 




Tlib flatness assumed 
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what for?” “ Please your royal highness (hesitating), I 

believe—for—Mr.-can inform your royal highness.” 

“ I desire to know, sir, of youj —what has he done?” “ I 
believe—your royal highness—something—not—quite cor¬ 
rect—something about the oats.” “ Wh€?re is Mr.-?* 

—send him to me immediately.” The prince appeared 
much disturbed at the discovfery. The absent one, quite 
a youth, had been employed in the stable, and was the 
son of an old groom who had died in the prince’s service. 
The officer of the stable appeared before the prince. 
“Where is Tom Cre^s?—what has become of him?” 
“ I do not know, your royal highness.” “ What has he 
been doing?” “Purloining the oats, your royal high¬ 
ness ; and I discharged him.” “ What, sir! send him 
away without acquainting me!—not know whither he 
is gone! a fatherless boy driven into the world from my 
service with a blighted character I Why, the poor fellow 

will be destroyed : fie,-! I did not expect this from 

you ! Seek him out, sir, and let me not see you until 
you have discovered him.” Tom was found, and brought 
before his royal master. He hung down his head, while 
the tears trickled from his eyes. After looking stead¬ 
fastly at him for some moments, “ Tom, Tom,” said the 
prince, “ what have you been doing ? Happy it is for 
your poor father that he is gone; it would have broken 
his heart to see you in such a situation. I hope this is 
your first nffence.” The youth wept bitterly. “ Ah, Tom! 
I am glad to see that you are penitent. Your father was 
an honest man; I had a great regard for him; so I should 
have for you, if you were a good lad, for his sake. Now, 

if I desire Mr.-to take you into the stable again, do 

you think that I may trust you ?” Tom wept still more 


* A superior of tlic stable department. 
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Tehemently, implored forgiveness, and promised reforma¬ 
tion. Well, then,” said the gracious prince, " you 
shall be restored. Avoid evil company: go, and recover 
your character: be diligent, be honest, and make me 
your friend ; and—hark ye, Tom —I will take care that 
no one shall ever taunt you with what is past.” 


Some years since, a gentleman, whilst copying a 
picture in one of the state apartments at Carlton-house, 
overheard the following conversation between an elderly 
wjpman, one of the housemaids, then employed in cleaning 
a stove-grate, and ^ glazier,, who was supplying a broken 
pane of glass: — “ Have you heard how the prince is 
to-day?” said he, (his royal highness had been confined 
by illness.) ” Much better,” was the reply. “ I suppose,” 
said the glazier, “you are glad of that;” subjoining, 
“ though, to be su^, it can’t concern tfon much.” “ It 
does concern me,” replied the housemaid ; “ for I have 
never been ill but his royal highness has concerned 
himself about me, and has always been pleased, on my 
coming to work, to say, * I am glad to see you about 
' again; I hope you have been taken good care of; do 
not exert yourself too much, lest you be ill again.’ If 
I did not rejoice at his royal highness’s recovery, ay, 
and every one who eats his bread, we should be un¬ 
grateful indeed!” 


PREDICTION. 

“ 1 remember,” says the Margravine of Anspach in 
her Life^ “ a singular anecdote which was related to 
me by Mr. Wyndham, (a man totally devoid of super- 
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stition,) which had arisen from a story told me by the 
Prince of Wales. At the tend of the last century. Sir 

J V ' 

William Wyndhaqa being on his travels through Venice, 
observed accidentally, as he was passing through St. 
Mark’s Place in his cabriolet, a more than ordinary 
crowd at one corner of it. On stopping, he found it 
was a mountebank who had occasioned it, and who was 


pretending to tell fortunes, conveying his predictions to 
the people by means of a long narrow tube of tin, which 
he lengthened or curtailed at pleasure, as occasion' re¬ 
quired. Sir William, among others, held up a piece of 
money, on which the charlatan immediately directed hi^^ 
tube to his cabriolet, and said to hip, very distinctly, 
in Italian, ‘ Signor Inglcse, cavete il bianco cavallo.’ 

‘‘ This circumstance made a very forcible impression 
upon him, from the recollectiqn that- some few years 
before, when very young, having been out at a stag- 


hunt, in returning home from the spe^t he found several 
of the servants at his father’s gate standing round a 


fortune-teller, who cither was, or pretended to be, both 


deaf and dumb, and for a small remuneration wrote on 


the bottom of a trencher, with a piece of chalk, answers 
to such questions as the servants put to him by the same 
method. As Sir William rode by, the man made signs 
to him that he was willing to tell him his fortune as 
well as the rest, and in good humour he would have 
complied; but as he could not recollect any particular 
question to ask, the man took the trencher, and, writing 
upon it, gave it back, with these words written legibly, 
‘ Beware of a white horse.’ Sir William smiled at the 


absurdity, and totally forgot the. circumstance, till the 
coincidence at Venice reminded him of it. He imme¬ 


diately and naturally imagined that the English fortune¬ 
teller had made his way over to the continent, where 
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lie he^d found his speech; and he ^was. now curious to 
know the truth of the cirdumstance. Upon inquiry, 
however, he felt assured that the fellow had never been 
out of Italy, nor understood any other language than 
his own. 

" Sir William Wyudham had a great * share in the 
transactions of government during the last four years of 
Queen Anne’s reign, in which a design to restore the 
son of James II. to the^^ritish throne, which his father 
had forfeited, was undoubtedly concerted; and on the 
arrival of George I. many persons were punished, bj- 
being put into prison or sent into banishment. Among 
the former of those who had entered* into this combina- 
tion was Sir William Wyndham, who, in 1715, was com¬ 
mitted as a prisoner to the Tower. Over the inner gate 
were the arms &f Great I^ritain, in*which there was then 
some alteration to be made, in consequence of the suc¬ 
cession of the house of Brunswick ; and as Sir William’s 
chariot was passing through, conveying liim to his prison, 
the painter was at work adding the white horse, which 
formed the arms of the Elector of Hanover. It struck 

4 


Sir William forcibly. • He immediately recollected the two 
singular predictions, and mentioiied them* to ;the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, then in the chariot with him, and 


to almost every ope who came to see him there during 
his confinement ; and, ^though probably not inclined to 
superstition, he looked u|>op it as a prophecy which was 


fully accomplished. But in this* he was much mistaken; 


for many years after, being out bunting, he had the mis¬ 
fortune to be thrown whilst leaping a ditch, by which 
accident he broke his neck.; He rode upon a white horse. 

“ The’Prince of Wales, who delighted in j^his "kind of 
stories, told me that one day at Brighton, nding in com¬ 


pany with Sir John. Liidc, and unattended (whiph they 
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frequently were), they had prolonged their ride across the 
downs farther than they had intended. An unexpected 
shower of rain -coming on, they made the best of their 
way to a neighbouring house, which proved to be that 
of a miller. His royal highness dismounting quickly, Sir 
John took hold of the horse’s bfidle till some one should 
make his appearance. A boy came up and relieved Sir 
John of his charge. The rain soon abating, the prince, 
on the point of remounting his,^|iorse, observed that the 
boy who held the bridle had twd thumbs upon his hand, 
and, inquiring who he* was, was informed by him that 
he was the miller’s son. It brought immediately to his 
recollection that old prophecy of Mother Shipton, that 
when the prince’s bridle should be held by a miller’s 
son with two thumbs on one hand, there would be 
great convulsions in the kingdom. The circumstance was 
laughable, and his royal highness was much amused at 
the singularity of it.” 


PORTRAITS OF THE LATE KING. 

' . * i * 

It ia^ell known that the queen, from the infancy of 
the Prince of Wales, was through life much attached to 
him. Soon after his birth, her majesty Ijad a whole-length 
portrait of his royal highness modelled in wax. He was 
represented naked. > This-figur^-^as half-a-span long, 
lying upon a crimson cushion, and it was covered by a 
bell-glass: her majesty had it constantly on her toilette 
at Buckingham-house; and there it was seen by the 
visitors after her majesty’s decease. The likeness was 
still palpable, though the original had outlived the date 
of the fairy model more than half a century. Few years 
passed, Jt hS believed, without her majesty having his 
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portrait; in miniature, enamel, silliovetle, modelled in 

* 

marble or*\^ax, Or in som'^ other style of ari 
, 1^ of the. State apartnients at Windsor, there is a 
family piece representing the <).)iem seated with, as it 
’ wj;ould appear, two of the royal children^ one on the lap, 
a few months old, exceedingly fair, the ,othef a sturdy 
infant, aged afppaiently^ about two years. Those are 
described as the Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 

..Some yea^S since, his late majesty going round the 
cbliection, and describing the pictures to a foreigner of 
distinction. Stopped at this family piece. Mr. Legg, the 
principal ciceroiie, had just described dt as usual to the 
party; when^the condescending monarch.observed, " You 
must alter your history, Mr. Legg.” Then smiling, and 
addressing hiinselfh^o^only to‘the foreign gentleman, but 
to the whble pafly, he ot)|^rvedi “That picture was painted 
by the ingenious Mr. Allan Ramsay, son of the celebrated 
author of ' The Gentle Shepherd.’ Now, Mr. -Ramsay 
having, like his father,.become celebrah^ tpo, fell into 
the common fault of portrait-paiiit^s—undertaking more 
than he could perform. ' He engaged to jraint, within a 
given time, the Queen and the Prince of W'ales, then an 
infant in arms, as^you perceive.. He completed the like¬ 
ness of the mother,- vfko might home waited, but somehow 
neglected to finish fhigfliUd, until he had grown into the 
sturdy boy you see staitSin^ before her.” So that, in fact, 
i( is two portraits pf thp saipe child, though in that short 
space more dissimilar to each other than perhaps at any 

I 

subsequent period. ■ 


Dibdin, in his “ Musiqal Tour,” relates the following 
anecdote of the Prince of Wales; — 

w 

- By his myal highness’s appointment, I had the 
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great hoixour to sing to his royal Mghtiess at the house 
of a friend, twenty songs, all of which received perfect 
approbation. The prince reniftit|ed two hours, even though 
Marchesi had, during t|io internal, made his first appear¬ 
ance at the King’s .Theatre. His royal 'highness, upon 
my singing the ‘ High-mettled Racer,’ informed the com¬ 
pany that he had' fortunately, about a fortnight before, 
rescued a poor old hajf>blind race-horse from the galling 
shafts of a hackney post-chaise.” 


George IV. must no doubt have often heard, from his 
early Whig'Associates, that every person who sets foot on 
British ground becomes free; and that it matters not, as 
regards the point of freedom, whether a#man is white, 
black, brown, olive, or yellow. .His majesty had all the 
antipathy of .a Virginia negro-driver to blacks. A naval 
peer incurred irretrievable disgrace by an attempt to 
carry through.^the formalities pf presentation a wealthy 
half-breed from Calcutta; and Cramer the musician nearly 
lost his situation of leader of the royal band by a. similar 
piece of imprudence. The story, as regards Cramer, runs 
thus: The fiddling j^neralissimo AyaSjjbent on having a 
black man' to beat the kettle-drunjbut, aware of his 
majesty’s antipathy to the sable tribe, he was in despair 
of ever being able to, accomplish his wishes; when he 
met by chance with a native Englishman, of so dark a 
hue, that at a short distance he might easily be mistaken 
for an importation from the coast of Guinea. Cramer 
had the man forthwith installed iii the office of kettle- 

* T 

drummer; and now came the trying scene of his intro¬ 
duction to the royal presence. Gn the king’s entering 
the music room, he started, and seemed much displeased; 
but after approaching a little nearer, and applying a glass 
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W liis eye^^he'called HJiJfAne# to 8©6t said 

(l^'tkinK,, yoj^ wish*to 4cOHstom me JU) a ‘^laqk .]jruinmer'> 
‘ by^e^rras. 

IfVhen-.PftniEe’' of^ Wales,, |>atfonised m^Ctiy. ol^the 
eminent-aators. 3*0 Jack J(iljfn|itone l^e was‘pattieular^ 
kicd. Meeting him one da^ on^thh Steyn#^ his royal^)iigh«' 
ness invited him tp 'dinner; ahdf*^,liile Jol^sttmo'was' 
making his reply, the l^iq^^AIr. Lewjs came near, ,whom he 
took leave to introduce to his royal highness. 'tVhen Lewis 
had withdrawn, some .remarks were Ciade on kalents; 
anH Johnstone eaid, " he has now a, son going out to 
jTitdia : a. ising^e word from the Pritll^e' of Wales' woold 
ba'',4;he making of him. Jf your royal, hi^oess' ^f^ild 
cende^ce^d to*3avpuT tj«m with a letter, it whjild sCrve 
Juih u&mensely.^’ • The ^rine^ looked at the aotor for 
some*>nigments, butOmade no reply. Johnstone ftared 

j, a */ 

he, had given <^nce. " I 'beg yoiii royal highness’s 
pardon,”,said he,/‘ I fear I have taken tocM^greata liberty.” 
" No, .Soapstone,” replied the. pSnee, ” thaCt la not ; 
but I anr’considering whet]ie(|a letter from niy-hro^r 
Frederick jivouId not be likely tir serve the young gentle¬ 
man mpitfi” . A day or two alll^hvards, Johnstone re¬ 
ceived, under*cover, from the prince, two tetted^—one 

from himself, and ond from Duke of York. This 

* ^ ^ 

was not doibg things^^jr^halved ! ^ ♦ 

The prince allowed KeHy 100/. a-year, or rather in- 
i^isted upon his having a ^ekenefit at the Opera House 
annually for the remai^tli^ of hjs life, and on^efich'of 
those joccaaiohs th^.king'gave iiim 100/.. • 

'fi 


In Li/juorpond Street lived* the once well-known 
Leader,'^the coachmakbr,* whom the prince patronised. 
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aud thus made him, t&r a cousideiable period, the most 
fashionable coachmakcr in London; by which means he 
accumulated a very handsome fortune. The prince, when 
in town, was frequently in tlm hhbiit 9 f going to Leader’s 
shop, sometuncs driving himself in a phaeton and four, 
and sometimes driven by an attendant. 


9 to 

When the late Lord Ersknie was Attorney-General to 
ihe Priucc of Wales, he was retained by Thomas Paine to 
defend him on his trial for publishing the second part of 
his “ Rights ol Manhut it was soon intimated to him 
by high authority, that such advocacy was .considered to 
he incompatible with his official situation; and the prince 
himself, in the most tiiendly manner, acquainted him 
that it was highly displeasing to the'king, and that he 
ought to endeavour to explain his conduct. This, Mr. 
Erskme immediately did, in a letter to his majesty him¬ 
self, in which, after expressing his sincere attachment to 
his person, and to that constitution which was i?ttacked 
in the work to be defended, he took the liberty to claim, 
as an invaluable part of tliat very constitution, the mi- 
qiic.stionable right of ihe subject to make his defence by 
any counsel of his own free choice, if not previously re¬ 
tained, or engaged by office from the crown; and that 
there was no other way of deciding whether that was, or 
was not, consistent with his situation as attorney-general 
to the prince, than by referring, accordiug to custom, 
the question to the bar, which he was perfectly willing 
and even desirous to do. In a few days afterwards, 
Mr. Erskine received, through the late Admiral Payne, 
a most gracious message from the prince, expressing 
his deep regret in feeling himself obliged to accept 
Mr. Erskine's resignation, which was accordingly sent. 

b 
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A few years afterwards, however, his royal highness sent 
for Mr. Erskinc to Carlton-house, whilst he was still in 
bed under a severe illness, and taking him most graciously 
by the hand, said to him, that though he was not at all 
qualified to judge of retainers, nor to appreciate the cor¬ 
rectness or incorrectness of his conduct in the instance 
that had separated them, yet that, being convinced he 
had acted from the purest motives, he wished most 
publicly to manifest that opinion, and therefore directed 
him to go immediately to Somerset-house, and to bring 
with him, for his signature, the patent of chancellor to 
his royal highness, which he said he had always designed 
for Mr. Erskine. 


The king was* particulariy fond of anatomical and 
medical pursuits ; and Mr. Carpue, now a distinguished 
lecturer on the science of anatomy in the metropolis, had 
the honour of demonstrating to his majesty, when prince, 
the general structure of the human body, in which he 

A 

took great interest. His majesty prided himself upon his 
medical information, and had always near him men dis¬ 
tinguished for their successful researches in the sciences 
of anatomy and medicine. Mr. Weiss, the ingenious 
instrument-maker, used for many years to submit to his 
majesty’s inspection every new surgical instrument that 
came out, invented by himself or others; and we have 
heard, that in one instance he was indebted to his majesty 
for the suggestion of a very valuable improvement. 
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uniGINAK LETTER OF THE KING, WHEN PRINCE OF 
WALES, To THE LATE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


How littlo you know rm, ever dearest duchess, and how 
much you have misconceived the object of this day’s 
dinner, which has succeeded beyond my most sanguine 
expectations ! It has almost, if not entirely^ annihilated 
every coolness that has for a short time past appeared to 
exist between the Duke of Norfolk and his old friends. 


and brought Erskine back also. Ask only the Duke of 
Leinster and Guildford what passed. I believe you never 
heard sueh an eulogium pronounced from the lips of man, 
as I this day have pronounced upon Fox, and so complete 
a refutation of all the absurd doctrines' and foolish dis¬ 


tinctions which they have grounded their late conduct 
upon. This was most honourably, distinctly, and zea¬ 
lously supported by Sheridan, by which they were com¬ 
pletely driven to the wall, and positively pledged them¬ 
selves hereafter to follow no other line of politics than 
what Fox and myself would hold out to them, and with a 
certain degree of contrition expressed by them, at their 
ever having ventured to express a doubt respecting either 
Charles or myself. Harry Howard, who never has varied 
in his sentiments, was overjoyed, and said he never knew 
any thing so well done, or so well timed; and that he 
should to-night retire to his bed the happiest of men, 
as his mind was now at ease, which it had not been for 


some time past. In short, what fell from both Sheridan 
as well as myself, was received with rapture by the com¬ 
pany ; and I consider this as one of the luckiest and most 
useful days I have spent. As to particulars, I must ask your 
patience till to-morrow, when I will relate every incident, 
with which I am confident you will be most completely 
satisfied. Pray, my ever dearest duchess, whenever you 
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bestow a thought upon me, have rather a better opinion 
of my steadiness and firmness. I really think, without 
being very romantic, I may claim this of you ; at the same 
time, I am most grateful to you for your candour, and the 
affectionate warmth, if I may be allowed so to call it, 
which dictates the contents of your letter: you may 
depend upon its being seen by no one but myself. 
Depend upon my coming to you to-morrow. I am de¬ 
lighted with your goodness to me, and ever 

Most devotedly yours, G. P. 

Curlton-homey Fruiftj/ AV^///. 


On the death of the late Duke of Cumberland,.George 
the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, was elected Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, and in that 
character his royal highness presided at the subsequent 
anniversary dinner, consisting of the members of all the 
inaugurated lodges of masons in London. The meeting 
was held at Freemasons’ Tavern, and nearly 300 persons 
were present. On this occasion the priiiee exhibited, in 
various speeches, powers which astonished the audience; 
and whilst he expatiated upon the character and virtues 
of his recently deceased uncle and predecessor in office, 
many were in tears. This, we believe, was the only great 
public occasion in which the' oratorical powers of the 
Prince of Wales were exhibited during three or four hours. 
Lord Moira occupied a place on the right hand of the 
prince, who appointed him Deputy Grand Master, which, 
by the death of the Duke of Manchester, had become 
vacant. 

George the Fourth was an accomplished musician : his 
majesty performed well on the violoncello, and sang with 
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great taste and judgment: his voice was a bass of fine 
quality, mixing harmoniously with other voices in glees, 
&c. When Mazzinghi conducted the Sunday concerts 
which used to take place at the residences of persons of 
rank some thirty or forty years ago, the Prince of Wales 
played the principal bass with Crosdill. 


The late king has left a will, which, as soon as his 
majesty’s decease was announced, was placed in the 
hands of the Duke of Wellington, who handed it to the 
present sovereign, and it has been opened. The indivi¬ 
duals named as executors are the Duke of Wellington, the 
late Lord Gillbrd, and Sir William Knighton. The will 
is dated some years back. 


A valuable miniature likeness of Oliver Crbmwell, 
painted from life, having been accidentally found, the 
possessor had the honour of shewing it to the late king, 
who immediately exclaimed, “ How would Charles I. 
have honoured the man who had brought him Oliver 
Cromwell’s head!” 


The king’s service of plate is superb: he had a very 
plain set in common use; but before his last illness, when 
the cabinet ministers held a council at Windsor, and dined 
with him, the rich service was produced, and was the 
object of great attraction. The king had provided a 
sumptuous sideboard for its display, which was made of 
very dark and beautifully polished mahogany, inlaid with 
gold, and lined witli looking-glass: but when put up, it 
was found entirely to overpower the effect of the other 
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furniture and decorations of the apartment. The obvious 
course to pursue would have been its removal; instead of 
which, however, the magnificently decorated arch, which 
the lower part of the sideboard supported, was cut away, 
and the remainder left for use. The apartments are 
spacious and well constructed ; they have, however, from 
the nature of the building, only one principal light, and 
there is too much gold panelling in them for elegance. 


So averse was the king to be Iseen during his rides in 
the parks at Windsor for the last two or three years, that 
outriders were always despatched while his pony-chaise 
was preparing, to whichever of the gates he intended to 
pass, across the Frogmore road, driving from one park into 
the other; and if any body was seen loitering near either 
gate, the course of the ride was instantly altered, to escape 
even the passing glance of a casual observer. Ilis majesty 
seldom drove across to the long walk from the castle, be¬ 
cause he was there more likely to be met by the Windsor 
people, llis most private way was through a small gate 
in the park wall, opposite another small gate in the wall 
of the grounds at Frogmore, at the Datchet side. He there 
crossed the road in a moment, and had rides so arranged 
between Frogmore and Virginia-water, that he had be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty miles of neatly planted avenues, 
from which the public were wholly excluded. At certain 
points of these rides, which opened towards the public 
thoroughfares of the park, there were always servants 
stationed on those occasions, to prevent the intrusion of 
strangers upon the king’s privacy. 

The plantations have been so carefully nourished for 
seclusion around the royal lodge, that only the chimneys 
of the building can be now seen from the space near the 
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top of the long walk. The king, while engaged in fish- 
ing, caused the same rigid exclusion from his grotesque 
building at Virginia-water to be enforced; and also when 
visiting the various temples which be had erected on the 
grounds. A great deal of money was laid out on these 
edifices ; but it was only by stealth and the connivance of 
servants that they were at any time to be seen. 

His majesty was so little aware that the fatal result of 
his indisposition was near at hand, that up to a very late 
period of his sufferings^ he occupied himself considerably 
with the progress of some additions which he was making 
to the royal lodge. He was particularly anxious to have a 
new dining-room finished by his birth -day, on the 12th of 
August; not thinking that a month before that day his 
remains would be gathered into their tomb. He was also, 
up to the same late period, occupied by the improvements 
in Windsor Castle, and used to have himself rolled through 
the apartments in a chair, which was constructed for his 
majesty's use. Notwithstanding these anticipations, it is 
known that the king’s health had been declining for 
nearly two years. His old sufferings from the gout had 
given way to an occasional “ embarrassment of breathing,” 
(the expressive phrase of the bulletins,) and at times to 
great depression of spirits. His majesty was often found 
apparently lost in abstraction, and relieved only by shedding 
tears. At other times, however, the king took a great 
interest in the works which were carrying on in the lodge 
and the castle of Windsor, particularly those which he 
intended for his private use; and spoke of a long enjoy¬ 
ment of them. 

It is said that for some time before Sir Henry Halford 
and Sir M. Tierney were last called in, his late majesty 
was under the domestic medical treatment of two gentle¬ 
men who were of his household. Ilis majesty had for a 
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long time evinced a great indisposition to exercise of any 
kind—the least exertion was attended with faintness, and 
his majesty’s usual remedy was a glass of some liqueur. 
He had a particular kind of cherry brandy, which he 
thought to be of medical use, when he felt these symptoms 
of debility, and to which he resorted uj) to a late period of 
his life. Until the bursting of the blood-vessel on the day 
before his death, the king did not think his case absolutely 
liopeless, — even then, tlic slight refreshment of sleej) 
rallied his spirits a little. 

llis majesty for many years had been scarcely ever 
free from some symptom which indicated the presence, 
more or less severe, of gout in the extremities; but in 
January, during the existence of the catarrlial affection, 
the extremities were entirely free from every sign of gout. 
At the latter end of February, and <!vyn in the beginning 
of March, his majesty was well enough to take his cus¬ 
tomary rides in an open carriage, and occasionally visited 
the different parts of the royal demesne in which his 
various improvements and alterations were going forward. 
On Monday, the 12th of April, he rode in the parks for 
the last time, and passed an hour in the menagerie, a 
place in which he took great delight. VVhile there, he 
complained of pain and faintness, and impiircd of the 
keeper if he had any brandy in the house. The man, 
an old servant of the Duke of York, said he had some¬ 
thing which he thought his majesty would like bettor 
than brandy. “ What is that ?” said his majesty. 
“ Cherry gin,” was the reply : ” it was made by my old 
woman, sir.” The king seemed much pleased by this 
mark of attention, and expressed a wish to taste “ the 
old girl’s cordial.” On its being handed to his majesty, 
l«c appeared to relish exceedingly the (to him novel) 
compound, and finished the remainder of the bottle. 
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The harassing dry cough and wheezing respiration 
still continued, notwithstanding the remedies that were 
employed. It was on the 28th of the month (March), 
that Mr. Wardrop, on visiting the king, first called 
the attention of Sir W. Knighton to the existence of 
an alarming disease going on in his majesty’s heart. 
From the examination of the circulating and respiratory 
organs, which Mr. Wardrop then made by means of the 
stethoscope, it was quite evident that the ^‘embarrass¬ 
ment” in the king’s‘breathing arose from a disordered 
state of the heart’s action, the blood not being propelled 
with its natural regularity and velocity through the lungs. 

The rdk, or wheezing sound, was attributed to an 
injected sullused state of the mucous membrane lining 
the air-cells, and was independent of that disturbance of 
the respiration produced by the irregularity in the action 
of the heart. The circumstance of the extremities, which 
had been so long affected by gout, being now entirely 
free from every symptom of that disease, and the well- 
known strongly-marked gouty constitution of his majesty, 
indicated the precise character of the disease which ex¬ 
isted in the cavity of the thorax, and led to the hope 
that, by an effort of nature, or by the aid of art, a revul¬ 
sion or translation of the gout from the chest to the extre¬ 
mities might remove the more dangerous inflammatory 
affection of the vital organs. Time, however, has shewn 
that this salutary termination of his majesty’s disorder 
was not to be realised. Like many persons subject to 
gout, his majesty had occasionally, and more particu¬ 
larly before a paroxysm, an intermittent pulse and a 
corresponding irregularity of the heart’s action. 
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KOVAL AMATEURS. 

His late majesty inherited a musical temperament on 
the side of both father and mother, George III., as is 
well known, possessed a German taste for the organ, and 
was, it is said, a good performer; his queen (who had 
doubtless profited by one of the family of the Hachs, long 
a music-master at court,) was a singer, liad been accom¬ 
panied by Mozart, and favourably mentioned as a player 
on the harpsichord in the diary of Haydn. The testi¬ 
mony of the old composer may be relied on: it came to 
light among other private memoranda years after his 
death, but when every thing connected with Haydn had 
become matter of public interest, and his opinions upon 
art the property of posterity. Haydn’s note is, “ the 
queen played preMif well;'’ a cautious phrase, but one 
more complimentary to her acquirements tlian the loose 
epithets of praise which are generally dealt, out upon any 
exhibition of royal cleverness. The patronage which 
George III. bestowed upon the solid style of the ancient 
masters, grew out of his early intimacy and admiration of 
the works of Handel; and the particular favour which he 
testified towards this author’s compositions was in part 
the conscientious fulfilment of a promise. Our authority 
for the following anecdote is good, and the circumstance 
is not too romantic to be true. 

After one of the concerts at court, at which George III., 
then a child, had been an auditor, Handel patted the 
little boy on the head, saying, “You will take care of my 
music when 1 am dead.” This pathetic injunction of the 
composer, the king, to his honour, never forgot. How it 
may be in other arts we know not, but in music it is 
seldom that the taste changes after an individual has 
arrived at manhood in the admiration of a certain knn 
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ideal. This is particularly the ease where people have 
strong felling, with little science; it is knowledge alone 
which, in opening to us the possible advantages of new 
discoveries, renders music progressive. Although the 
great revolution in music which had been anticipated by 
C. P. E. Bach, and which was carried through by llaydn 
and Mozart, took place during the reign of George III., 
and although the king was visited by both tlie latter com¬ 
posers, and was partly sensible of their merits, he still 
preferred Handel. With liis late majesty, music was less 
a passion than with George III., but he possessed refine¬ 
ment of taste. Though a dilettante performer on the 
violoncello, for which instrument he was the pupil of 
Crosdill, he was more celebrated for his encouragement of 
clever professors than for admiration of his own successes, 
or desire to enchant the lords and ladies in waiting by the 
royal tours de force. A youth, son of one of the persons 
of his household, having manifested an inclination for 
music, the king despatched him to Vienna, to receive the 
best cultivation which the care of Mozart could bestow 
upon his talent: the object of this right princely patronage 
was Mr. Attwood. He ever manifested a particular re¬ 
gard for Lindlcy and J. B. Cramer; and we have heard 
it mentioned, that one of the finest exhibitions of piano-forte 
playing was given by the latter at the Pavilion at Brigh¬ 
ton, a few years back. So well known among professors 
was the partiality of the late king to Lindley, that he 
was named as the most probable successor of Shield in 
the mastership of the royal band of musicians. This post 
was, however, otherwise disposed of. 

The first score of the opera, La ClemertZa di Tito, 
known in this country, was obtained from the library at 
Carlton-house, and, as a signal lavour I’rom the prince to 
Mrs. Billington, was lent for her benefit. How wiorthy 
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that extraordinary woman was of the distinction, she soon 
displayed, in presence of the admiring orchestra%nd vocal 
corps of the Opera-house, by sitting down to the score, 
playing the whole opera through, and singing the part of 
VitelUa, at sight! 

The prince once received a letter by the two-penny 
post which he is said to have kept as a curiosity. It was 
sent by Griesbach, the German oboe-player, with a sim¬ 
plicity characteristic of the man, to request payment for 
attendance at some private concerts. The original mode 
of application caused much diverKon to the party ad¬ 
dressed, and procured the money instantly. Church music 
his majesty did not encourage so much as might have 
been beneficial. If Handel had, in the preceding reign, 
found favour to the exclusion of other masters, and conse¬ 
quently to the nanowing of the public taste, in the suc¬ 
ceeding one fashion hardly gave him a chaiicc. Under 
the withering influence of neglect in the liiirhest quarters, 
and suffering, too, from the introduction of the modern 
sacred compositions of the continent, seductive through 
the effects of light and shade, and the rich and varied 
employment of instruments, Handel was fast sinking into 
neglect. The enthusiasm which Germany and France 
now manifest for the works of this author, the public 
admiration which Beethoven expressed of him, and the 
lately published testimonies of Haydn and Mozart, have 
had their effect upon this country ; and the ancient taste 
is reviving. The latest musical expense pf the monarch 
was his private band of wind instruments; this was 
unequalled in Europe. The performers were picked with 
the greatest care by Cramer, the master; their allowance 
was liberal, and their united practice diligent and punc¬ 
tual. , The person selected to preside in this department 
was one who not only knows the full scope and capacity 
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of every Instrument, but is an able harmonist, and com¬ 
petent to adapt a composition in its most effective manner. 
Not knowing: whether the band exists or not under Wil- 
liam IV., wc can scarcely avoid some confusion of tenses 
in writing about it. We hope, however, his Y'l^cscnt 
majesty has too much taste to dispense with a set of 
performers that would be an ornament to any court in 
Europe. 


KofAi- onsiigi'ins. 

'file royal mausoloum was built by George the Third, 
undrr Caidinal Wolsev’s matiiiificent tomb-house, which 
reverted to the crown upoij the disgrace of that magnificent 
minister. Tiie present tenants of this gloomy mansion are 
George the Third and his Queen, the Princesses Charlotte 
and Amelia, and the Dukes of Kent and York, together 
with the infant Pi inces Octavius and Alfred. There are 
stone stands for twelve coffins in the centre of the tomb, 
w hich are reserved for sovereigns. The coffins of the other 
members of the royal family are deposited on slielves at 
each side. The entrance is in the choir of St. George’s 
chapel, from which a subterraneous passage leads to the 
tomb. The first coffin of the royal founder’s family (that 
of his daughter Princess Amelia) was deposited here on 
the 4th of November, 1810; the last, that of the Duke of 
York. 


The coffin had been exhibited to the public in a 
room belonging to the factory, which was hung round 
with black. The coffin is covered on the outside with 
purple velvet, and lined on the inside with white 
satin. The nails are placed in double rows around 
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either side hnd at the head and foot, and the sides 
are divided into three compartments by double rows of 
nails. A scroll frame is placed in each of these compart¬ 
ments; and at the ends, and within the frame, is a handle 
highly burnished and gilt. The corner plates in the com¬ 
partments have a coronet engraved on them, surrounded 
with chased palm branches, and the engraved letters 
G. IV. R. The lid of the coffin is similarly lined and 
ornamented with nails, and divided into three compart¬ 
ments. In the centre is fixed the plate of inscription. At 
the head are the royal arras, and a‘t the foot is a shield, 
supported by a lion, and surrounded with a wreath of 
laurel. The plate, ornaments, handles, and nails, are 
composed of metal richly gilt. 


The following is the inscription issued from the Col¬ 
lege of Arms, to be engraved on the silver plate which is 
soldered on the leaden coffin, and also on the plate which 
is to be placed on the state coffin : — 

DF.POSITUM 

SKUeNISSIMT POTENTISSIMl ET EXCELLE N’TISSI M1 

MONARCn.T. 

GEORGII QUARTI 

1>E1 OllATIA URITANNIARUM REOIS 
FIDEI DEfENSORIS 

UIKWS llANOVERa; AC BRUNSVICI ET LUNERUROI DUCIS 

OBIIT XXVI. DIE JUNII 
ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXXX. 

XTATis su;e LXVIII. 

RECNIQUE SUI XI.. 

The state coffin is larger than any that are usually 
made, measuring across the shoulders three feet one 
inch and a half. The plate, on which the “depositum” 
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is engraved, is of a size proportionate to that of the CQfiin j 
it is nineteen inches and a half in length, seventeen inches 
and a half in width at the top, and fourteen inches and a 
quarter at the bottom. 


After the king’s funeral, the Duke of Cumberland 
remained behind; and, when the chapel was entirely 
cleared, his royal highness, attended by the deputy 
surveyor-general, and a few workmen, descended into 
the royal vault. He* passed from coffin to coffin, until 
he came to that which encloses the remains of the 
late Duke of York; when, suddenly turning to the 
deputy surveyor-general, he said, “ Matthews, my poor 
brother York’s coffin seems much more mildewed than 
any of its predecessors!” The velvet covering of the 
Duke of York’s coffin is much discoloured ; whilst those 
of George III. and his Queen, the Princess Charlotte, 
the Duke of Kent, and even that of the Princess Amelia, 
remain as fresh in appearance as when first placed within 
the sepulchre. Mr. Matthews exjjlained, that, in all pro¬ 
bability, the discoloration of the velvet was the conse¬ 
quence of the wood of which the coffin was formed not 
having been so well seasoned as the others. His royal 
highness made no further comment; but, laying his hand 
on the coffin of his late majesty, and pondering on the 
inscription for a moment or two, he ascended from the 
vault, and returned to his apartments in the Castle. 


The churches throughout the metropolis were hung 
with black cloth, on account of the death of hi§ 
majesty. The name of “ our most gracious sovereign 
William” was substituted for that of “ George” in the 
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church service. The latter name has been used since the 
accession of George I. in 1714. 

The name of Adelaide is not new in the list of Queens 
of England^ The second wife of Henry I. was Adelaide, 
a princess of Louvain. The mother of King Stephen, 
daughter of William the Conqueror, was Adela, which is, 
in fact, the same name. 


Co/)j/ of the Letter addressed to the Managers o f the 
different Theatres and Vauxliall (hardens. 

“ Lord Ch amber tain's ()(hc(, Jioir 26, la^O. 

“ Sir,—In consequence of the death of our lute most 
gracious sovereign, 1 am commanded by tlie lord cham¬ 
berlain to desire that the theatre under your management 
be immediately closed, and continue so till after the 
funeral. I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. 11, Mash.” 

At a late hour the following was issued 

“ Ijjrd Cltamlnrlaiii’s Ojfm, June 26, 1830. 

“ Sir, — I am authorised by the lord cliamberlain to 
acquaint you, that the king, taking into his beneficent 
consideration the very great distress which the shutting- 
up of the theatres for any length of time would occasion 
to numerous families, his majesty has been graciously 
pleased to command that the closing of the theatre under 
your management, on account of the melancholy event of 
the demise of our late most g^mcious sovereign, shall be 
confined to this evening, the two days of the body lying 

•iV ^ 

in state, and the day of the funeral, of which due nO^c 
will be given you.. Your obedient servant, 

“ J. B. Mash.” 
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LIVING HEIKS TO HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

Class I.— 1. Willia^pi Henry, the present King. 
2. Alexandrina Victoria, of Kent. 3. Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, 4. George Fred. Alex. Ch. Em. 
Aug., of Cumberland. 5. Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex. 6. Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge. 
7. George William, of Cambridge. 8. Augustus Caroline, 
of Cambridge. 9. Augusta Sophia, of England. 10. Eli¬ 
zabeth Landgr. of Hesse Homburg. 11. Mary, Duchess 
of Gloucester. 12. Sophia, of England. 

Class JI.—13. William Frederick, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter. 14. Sophia Matilda, of Gloucester. 15. Charles 
Fr. Aug. Wm. Duke of Brunswick. 16. William, of 
Brunswick. 17k Augustus, of Brunswick. 18. Frederick 
William, King of Wirtemberg. 19. Chas. Fred. Alex. 
Prince Royal of Wirtembprg. 20. Maria Freda. Chara., * 
of Wirtemberg. 21. Sophia Freda. Matilda. 22. Cathe¬ 
rine. 23. Paul. 24. Frederic Charles. 25. Frederic 
Augustus. 26. Frederica. 27. Paulina, wife of Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia. 28. Frederica Catheiine, wife 
of Jerome Buonaparte. 29. Jerome Napoleon. 30. 
denck VI. King of Denmark. 

After the present royal family of Denmark, come in 
succession Class III.—The family of the King of the 
Netherlands. The family of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 
The numerous descendants of Louisa of England, Queen 
of Denmark,* grandmother of Frederick IV., and the pre¬ 
sent Duchess of Holstein, and also of the dethroned King 

^ Tliat IS to say, the descendants of the Electress Sophia (Duchess 
Dowager of llanovei, daughter of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of Bo¬ 
hemia, who was daughter of James the First), whom the act df seCtleifient 
(13th Wilham III. 1701) declared “ next m suceessidn'4o the croWnrof 
England, in thi Pi otextant line 

C 
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of Sweden (Gustavus Adolphus), of the Elector of Ilesso 
Cassel, &c., so that the family of the last-named claim 
from Louisa of England, Que^n of Denmark, as well as 
from her sister Mary, Landgravine of Hesse Cassel. 

Class IV. — The very numerous descendants of Sophia 
of England, Queen of Prussia, mother of Frederick the 
Great, &c.; who was great grandmother to the present 
King of Prussia, the late Duchess of York, the present 
King and Queen of the Netherlands, &c. She was also 
grandmother to Charles XIII. of Sweden, to Princess 
Radzivil, to Sophia, Abbess of Quedlenberg, &.c. 


NOTICES OF THEIR PRESENT MA.JESTIES. 

niS MAJESTY KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

William the Fourth, third son of King George the 
Third, was born August the 21st, 1765, and was baptised 
by the names of William Henry. At an early age he 
was destined by his royal father for the naval service of 
his country. At fourteen he was entered as midshipman 
on board the Prince George, of ninety-eight guns, recently 
built, and called after the Prince of Wales, his late ma¬ 
jesty, commanded by Admiral Digby. In this ship he 
served in the engagement between the English fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Rodney, and the Spanish fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Don Juan de Langara, when the 
English gained a complete victory, the Spaniards, how¬ 
ever, fighting very bravely. The Admiral in his de¬ 
spatches mentioned, that “ he had called a captured 
Spanish man-of-war the Prince William, in consequence 
of her having the honour to be taken in presence of his 
royal highness! ” 

While serving in the Prince George, his royal high- 
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ness was also present at the capture of a French man-of-' 
w'ar and three smaller vessels. The following instance of 
his royal highness’s humanity will do him more honour 
with reflecting: minds than the mere accident of birth can 
ever bestow:—It is described by a midshipman in a letter 
to his family, dated " Port Royal Harbour, April, 1783.— 
The last time Lord Hood’s fleet was here, a court-martial 
was held on Mr. Benjamin Lee, midshipman, for disre¬ 
spect to a superior officer, at which Lord Hood sat as 
president. The determination of the court was fatal to 
the prisoner, and he was condemned to death. Deeply 
affected as the whole body of midshipmen were at the 
dreadful sentence, they knew not how to obtain a mitiga¬ 
tion of it, since Mr. Lee was ordered for execution; while 
they had not time to make an appeal to the Admiralty, 
and despaired of a petition to Admiral Rowley.' However, 
his royal highness generously stepped forth, drew up a 
petition, to which he was the first to set his name, and 
solicited the rest of the midshipmen in port to follow his 
example. He then himself carried the petition to Admiral 
Rowley, and, in the most,, pressing and urgent manner, 
begged the life of an unhappy brother, in which he suc¬ 
ceeded, and Mr. Lee is reprieved. We all acknowledge 
our warmest and grateful thanks to our humane, our 
brave, and worthy prince, who has so nobly exerted him¬ 
self in preserving the life of his brother sailor.” The war 
ceased in 1782, before the prince’s service as a midship¬ 
man was completed. He, however, was determined to 
qualify himself for command, and continued in active 
service; and in 1783, visited Cape Fran^’ois and the 
Havannah. 

Another opportunity was here afforded him of exer¬ 
cising his humanity for the deliverance of the unfortunate. 
Some of his countrymen having broken the fidelity they 
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had promised to the Spanish government, were in danger 
of suffering under a sentence of death. liis royal high¬ 
ness interceded with effect—they were pardoned and 
liberated. The following letter, written by his royal 
highness to Don Galvez, the governor of Louisiana, does 
honour to his talents and the goodness of his heart:— 

“ SiiJ,—I want words to express to your excellency 
my just sense of your polite loiter, of the delicate manner 
in which you caused it to be delivered, and your generous 
conduct towards the unfortunate cn your power. Their 
pardon, which you have been pleased to grant on my 
account, is the most agreeable present you could have 
offered me, and is strongly characteristic of the bravery 
and gallantry of the Spanish nation. This instance in¬ 
creases, if possible, my opinion of your excellency's hu¬ 
manity, W'hich has appeared on so many occasions in the 
course of the late war. Admiral Rowley is to despatch a 
vessel to Louisiana for the prisoners. I am convinced they 
will ever think of your excellency’s clemency with grati¬ 
tude : and 1 have sent a copy of your letter to the king, 
my father, who will be fully sejisiblc of your excellency’s 
attention to me. I request my compliments to Madame 
Galvez, and that you will be assured that actions so noble 
as those of your excellency will ever be remembered by 
your’s sincerely, Wii.i.iam P.” 

His royal highness having served his full time as mid¬ 
shipman, was promoted in du^ course to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant, and captain, and commanded for a considerable 
time the Pegasus frigate, and, in 1790, was appointed 
rear-admiral of the blue. On the 20th of May, 1789, his 
royal highness was created Duke of Clarence and St. An¬ 
drew’s, and Earl of Munster, and on the breaking out of 
the war with France took a prominent part in the debates 
in the House of Lords in support of the war. 
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was amongst 

the first that left oqr shores to face the enemy on the 
continent, some surprise was excited that the Duke of 
Clarence was not given a command in the navy. The 
cause is still unknown to the public; probably it remained 

a secret in the breast of his royal father. That he was, 

% 

from the commencement of the war, desirous of service, 
has never been doubted. He made repeated and earnest 
applications to the king to be allowed to hoist his flag, and 
relieve Lord Collingwood, then in a declining state of 
health, in the command of the Mediterranean fleet. About 
the same period, a letter, addressed by the Duke to Com¬ 
modore Owen, appeared in the public papers, which thus 
describes his solicitude to share the dangers of war and 
the glories of victory: — “ When I shall have the honour 
to hoist my flag, I cannot be certain; but I am very 
much inclined to think that, eventually, I shall have 
the honour and hapjjiness of commanding those fine 
fellows whom I saw in the spring, in the Downs and 
at Portsmouth. My short stay at Admiral Campbell’s 
had impressed me with very favourable ideas of the 
improved state of the navy; but my residence at Ports¬ 
mouth has afforded me ample opportunity of examining, 
and consequently of having a perfect judgment of the 
high and correct discipline now established in the king’s 
service.” 

“ Nothing is wanting, sir,” said Nelson to Prince 
William Henry, in 1787, in one of his epistles, “ to make 
you the darling of the English nation, but truth. Sorry 
I am to say, much to the contrary has been dispersed. 
More able friends than myself your royal highness may 
easily find, and of more consequence in the state; but one 
more attached and afl’ectionate is not so easily met with. 
Princes seldom, very seldom, find a disinterested person 


As his royal brother, the Duke of York, 
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to communicate to. I do not pretend to be that person; 
but bf this be assured, by a man who, I trust, never did a 
dishonourable act, that I am interested only that your 
royal highness should be the greatest and best man this 
country ever produced.” 

When Nelson married Mrs. Nisbett, in March 1787, 
in the West Indies, the Duke of Clarence, then Prince 
William Henry, who had gone out to the West Indies the 
preceding winter, was present, by his own desire, to give 
away the bride. 

On the 11th of July, 1818, Ivs majesty married the 
Princess Adelaide L’ouisa Theresa (born August 13,1792). 
His majesty next received his appointment to the office of 
Lord High Admiral, an office long thought to be too great 
to be intrusted to any individual, and accordingly exe¬ 
cuted by commissioners since the death of Prince George 
of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne. 

On the appointment of Mr. (Winning to the dignity of 
prime minister, several of his colleagues had resigned, 
most of them on the alleged ground of his being a sup¬ 
porter of Catholic emancipation, which had been opposed 
by Lord Liverpool, Lord Melville, the first lord of the 
Admiralty, though a supporter of the Catholic claims, 
thought fit to resign also. The object of the resignations 
evidently was to drive Mr. Canning from the helm ; but 
to enable him to counteract that object, the resignation of 
the first lord of the Admiralty was most opportune, though 
certainly the consequence was unforeseen by the party. 
Mr. Canning boldly revived the office of lord high admiral 
in the person of the next heir to the crown, his present 
majesty, and, by that prompt and unlooked-for exercise of 
the royal prerogative, at once confounded the seceders, 
and greatly strengthened his administration. 

The manner in which his royal highness executed the 
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duties, during the short period he filled the office, will 
never be forgotten by the navy. He visited every naval 
depot; conversed on friendly terms, not only with every 
commander, but with every officer; and made promotions, 
without regard to any thing but merit and service, wholly 
disregarding parliamentary influence. The lord high 
admiral was accessible to every naval officer, without even 
the ceremony of full dress; and if every wish could not 
be gratified, at least every one was satisfied that his royal 
highness was anxious to render him service. The lord 
high admiral also exercised a princely hospitality. With 
such qualities it was impossible that he should not be 
beloved. Mr. Canning had, however, ceased to rule or to 
live. The Duke of W'ellington became his successor, and 
it was soon perceived that he was desirous to have Lord 
Melville restored to the office. The popularity his royal 
highness acquired during his performance of the duties of 
chief of the navy may fairly be considered a presage of the 
manner in which he may be expected to discharge the 
higher duties of sovereign of a great and loyal people. 


The annual parliamentary allowance to his present 
majesty, as heir presumptive, amounted to 32,500/., being 
17,500/. per^.annum less than the income of Prince Leo¬ 
pold, who receives 50,000/. 

The Duke of Cumberland has 25,000/. per annum ; 
iJie Duke bf Cambridge 27,000/.; the Duke of Sussex 
21,000/.; the Princesses Sophia and Augusta 13,000/. 
each ; the Duchess of Kent 12,000/.; the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester 14,000/. 

Independently of the income enjoyed by his present 
majesty, the queen was in the receipt of 6,000/. per an¬ 
num, which was settled upon her on her marriage in 1818. 
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THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty the Queen Consort of these realms is the 

daughter of George Frederick Charles, Duke of Saxe- 

Coburg Meinengen, by Louisa Elenora, a daughter of 

Christian Alber Lewis, prince of Hohenloe-Laugenburg. 

Her majesty was born on the 13th of August, 1792, and 

was baptised by the name of Adelaide Louisa Theresa 

Caroline Amelia. In 1803, her majesty lost her excellent 

father, who died at the early age of 42 ; and with her 

only brother, the present Duke of Saxe Meinengen, and 

her sister, Ida, Duchess of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, was 

left under the guardianship of her mother, the duchess, 

who, by her husband’s last will, was left regent of the 

duchy, and guardian of his children. Under this able 

and amiable woman the children were educated in gjeat 

retirement at Meinengen, the capital of the small ])rin- 

cipality, and with a care and attention to their morals, 

and improvement in every branch of polite learning, that 

does the highest credit to her virtues and character. 

_ • 

This excellent princess is still alive, and last year spent 
several weeks with her daughter in England. From ear¬ 
liest childhood the queen was remarkable for her sedate 
and rather reserved habits. Her whole time was devoted 
to her studies, and though naturally of a cheerful and 
lively disposition amongst her more intimate associates, 
she took little or no pleasure in the gaieties or frivolities 
of fashion ; ^d even when arrived at more mature years, 
she shewed an utter detestation for that laxity of morals 
and contempt for religious feeling which had sprung out 
of the revolution in France, and had found their way into 
almost every petty court in Germany. 

The court of Meinengen happily did not attract much 
of the notice of the Emperor of the French. It was not 
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thought necessary either to attempt its corruption by his 
profligate emissaries, or to crush its existence by the arm of 
power; consequently the widowed regent was left in un¬ 
disturbed possession of her authority, and permitted to 
educate her children and regulate her duchy according to 
her own views and wishes; while almost every other state 
in Germany became a focus of atheism and immorality, in 
consequence of that laxity of principle which France had 
introduced amongst them. The little court at Mcinengen 
was therefore remarkable for its strict morality, and steady 
support of the Protestant faith ; and its princesses became 
celebrated for their amiable and estimable conduct. Their 
chief delight was in establishing and superintending schools 
for the education of the lower classes of the community, 
and in procuring and providing food and raiment for the 
feeble and destitute in the city and suburbs of the ducal 
residence. The Princess Adelaide was the life of every 
institution which had for its object the well-being of her 
fellow-creatures. 

Our late Queen Charlotte had long observed this 
family, which, flourishing like an oasis in the great desert 
of corrupted Germany, had attracted much ,of her regard ; 
and when her foresight judged it prudent to urge her third 
son, the Duke of Clarence, to enter into the wedded state, 
she strongly pressed upon his attention the only remaining 
daughter of the house of Meinengen. The youngest sister, 
Ida, had already been married to her cousin Bernard, the 
second son of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. Accord¬ 
ingly, a regular demand was made of the princess’s h-and 
in marriage, and a favourable answer returned. As it was 
impossible for his royal highness to proceed to Germany, 
the princess, with her mother, was invited over to England, 
and on the 11th of July, 1818, the prinCe and princess were 
married at Kew, in the presence of the queen and other 
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members of the royal family; and at the same time the 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, which had 
previously taken place in Germany, was performed accord¬ 
ing to the rites of tlie Churcli of England. 

After the cereniony, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
spent a few days in retirement at St. James’s Palace, and 
then'proceeded, with a numerous suite, to Hanover. In 
the capital of that kingdom they spent the winter of 1818 
and spring of 1819. The most happy anticipations were 
formed of her giving birth to an heir to the crown of 
England. In the month of March,’ however, her royal 
highness caught a Revere cold, which ended in a violent 
pleuritic attack, and, in consequence of the treatment 
necessary to preserve h 'r valuable life, premature labour 
was induced, and in the seventh month her royal highness 
was delivered of a princess. It was christened on tlie day 
of its birth by the names of Elizabeth Adelaide, but expired 
soon afterwards, and was interred in the royal vault at 
Hanover, where lie the remains of the great Elector, Ernest 
Augustus, and his grandson, George II. 

The duchess’s recovery was slow, and a change of air 
being thought requisite, she proceeded, as soon as she 
was able to travel, to her natal soil, visiting Gottingen 
and Hesse Philipsthall, on the way to Meincngen. The 
joy of the good people of Saxony on again beholding their 
princess knew no bounds: they knew how dangerously 
ill she had been, how almost miraculous had been her 
recovery ; and from the moment she entered the precincts 
of the duchy, she was met and welcomed by the vassals of 
her brother, and carried in triumph, for a distance of nearly 
thirty miles, to the capital, when fete succeeded fete, and 
all the world kept holyday for nearly a month. The royal 
duke, too, by his kind and condescending manners, and 
devoted attention to his fair spouse, soon won the hearts 
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of the unsophisticated natives, and became as one of their 
native princes. 

After a residence of six weeks in the castle, the court 
moved to Lubenstein, a residence retired, and of singular 
beauty, where there are celebrated mineral springs, and 
where, in the course of the summer, the duchess recovered 
her licalth perfectly. The duke, whose heart was always 
in England, determined on returning to Bushy; and the 
duchess, who had been charmed with the beauties of that 
retirement during her short stay in this country, strongly 
urged his doing so,.maintaining that they nsight live as 
economically at Bushy Park as at any other place in the 
world. Towards the end of October, 1819, the royal pair 
left Meinengen, on their return to England. The fatigue 
of so long a journey was too much for her delicate frame, 
and at Dunkirk she suffered a miscarriage. This again 
affected her health; and a residence on the sea-coast be¬ 
ing reckoned advisabte. Lord Liverpool offered the duke 
the use of Dover Castle ; and on landing from the Royal 
Sovereign yacht, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence took 
up their residence in that ancient building, where they 
remained nearly six weeks. 

The duchess being now perfectly recovered, they re¬ 
moved to St. James’s (Bushy House being under repairs), 
and spent the winter of that year in London. Again there 
seemed a fair j)rospect of her giving birth to a child at the 
full time. Considerably before the natural period, however, 
her royal highness was delivered of a fine healthy princess. 
The child, nevertheless, grew, and increased in strength 
daily, to the great joy of its illustrious parents, and of the 
nation at large. By special desire of the late king she 
was christened Elizabeth —a name dear to Englishmen; 
hut, when about three months old, she was seized with a 
fatal illness, which carried her off in a few hours. 
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PROCLAMATION OF HIS MAJESTY. 

Monday, June 28, being appointed for the\Mrocla- 
mation of his Majesty William IV., the heralds and other 
persons whose duty it was to ofKciate on the occasion, 
assembled at an early hour at St. James’s Palace. 

In the course of the morning the court of the royal 
residence became crowded with carriages of the nobility 
and ministers of state, and the adjoining streets were filled 
with spectators. * 

The weather was extremely favourable, and a prodi¬ 
gious multitude thronged the streets through which the 
cavalcade was expected to pass. It is seldom that such 
an immense mass of people is seen collected together. 

Shortly before ten o’clock his Majesty arrived at the 
palace from Bushy Park. The king was attired in deep 
mourning, and wore a blue sash over his left shoulder. 
His Majesty was received by the Dukes of Cumberland, 
Sussex, and Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Duke of 
Wellington, &c. 

Every avenue and situation in the neighbourhood of 
the palace was crowded with-individuals desirous of wit¬ 
nessing the approaching ceremony. Seldom or never has 
so vast a concourse been congregated in the Park and 
immediate vicinity of St. James’s. 

Precisely at ten o’clock the Park and Tower guns hav¬ 
ing been fired by signjal. Sir George Nayler, Garter King- 
at-Arms, read the proclamation, announcing the accession 
of his Majesty. 

During this ceremony, his Majesty, surrounded by his 
illustrious relatives, and ^ all the great officers of state, 
presented himself to the view of his subjects at the palace 
window. As soon as he was recognised, the air was rent 
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with acclamations. The king appeared greatly affected 
by this spontaneous aqd unanimous burst of enthusiastic 
loyalty and attachment, and acknowledged the attentions 
of his people by repeatedly bowing. Those who were 
fortunate enough to secure a position near the palace, 
observed that the king was affected even to tears. 

The gates of the palace having been thrown open, the 
procession moved forward, the Life Guards who accom¬ 
panied it brandishing their swords, and the ladies in the 
balconies and windyws of the houses contiguous waving 
their handkerchiefs, amidst a tempest of cheers from the 
multitude, who took off their hats and shouted *' Long 
live King William IV.!” 

At ten o’clock the procession began amid the roar of 
the Park guns, and the scarcely less noisy acclamations 
of the multitude. 

On its arrival at Charing-cross, the procession moved 
in the following order :— 

Mr. liee, High Constable of Westminster, with a number 

of Officers to clear the way. 

Two Horse Guards. 

A single ditto. 

The Farrier of the Horse Guards. 

Four Pioneers with their axes. 

The Beadles of St. James’s and St. Martin’s Parishes, in their 
full dresses, and with their staves of office. 

A posse of New Police Constables. 

The Band of Horse Guards in their State uniforms. 

Eight Marshals on foot. 

The Knight Marshal and his Men. 

The Household Troop. 

State Band, Kettle-drums, and Trumpets. 

Pursuivants on horseback. 

Heralds. 

Tlic King-at-Arms, supported by Serghants with their maces. 

Troop of Horse Guard.s. 
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It is difficult to conceive any thing more imposing 
than the appearance of Charing-csoss and its immediate 
vicinity on the approach of the procession. The streets 
were lined with spectators in thousands, coaches and 
vehicles of every description thronged the way, and the 
houses from basement to roof were crowded with persons 
anxious to witness and offer the tribute of their cheer to 
the passing pageant. The ringing of the church bells, 
the discharge of ordnance, and the shouts of the multi¬ 
tude, added greatly to the excitement of the occasion. 
From the Opera-house to Charing-cross every position 
that afforded the chance of a view of the cavalcade was 
occupied by clusters of human beings; and the whole scene 
presented an extremely animated appearance, the gay 
dresses of the females not having been as yet superseded 
by the sombre garb of mourning. 

The procession having halted, the following proclama¬ 
tion was read:— 

** Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to 
his mercy our late Sovereign Lord King George the Fourth, 
of blessed memory, by whose decease the imperial crown 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
solely and rightfully come to the high and mighty Prince 
William, Duke of Clarence; we, therefore, the lords 
spiritual and temporal of this realm, being here assisted 
with those of his late majesty’s privy council, with num¬ 
bers of other principal gentlemen of quality, with the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London, do now 
hereby, with one voice and consent of tongue and heart, 
publish and proclaim that the high and mighty Prince 
William, Duke of Clarence, is now, by the death of the 
late sovereign, of happy memory, become our only lawful 
and rightful liege Lord William the Fourth, by the grace 
of God, King of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
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the Faith (and so forth). To whom we acknowledge all 
faith and constant obedience, with all humble and hearty 
affection, beseeching God, by whom kings and queens do 
reign, to bless the royal prince, William the Fourth, with 
long and happy year^ to reign over us. 

“ Given, &c. " God save the Kino !” 

At the conclusion, the air was rent by cries of “ Long 
live King William!” and hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved in a manner the most loyal and enthusiastic. 

The procession fhen moved slowly along the Strand 
towards Temple-bar, the gates of which were closed 
according to custom. On a herald demanding admission 
in the name of King William IV., the gates were opened 
by the city marshal, who conducted the herald where 
the lord mayor, attended by the sheriffs, and other mu¬ 
nicipal authorities, awaited in their carriages the approach 
of the cavalcade. At the end of Chancery-lane, the pro¬ 
clamation was again repeated, and the dwellers east* of 
Temple-bar afforded satisfactory evidence that their lungs 
and loyalty were as strong as those of the inhabitants of 
the court-end of the metropolis. 

At Wood-street, Cheapside, the proclamation was also 
read, and again at the Royal Exchange, under circum¬ 
stances precisely similar to those already described. The 
last proclamation took place at Aldgate. At the conr 
elusion of each proclamation, “ God save the King!” was 
played by the state band, and the assemblage displayed 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Throughout the whole of the line of road, the windows 
and tops of the houses were filled with spectators: every 
spot that commanded a bird’s-eye view of the procession 
was crowded, and the streets presented an immense mass 
of living loyalty. The procession was splendid without 
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being gorgeous or eictravagant. The assemblage attracted 
by it was immense, the Strand, from Charing-cross to 
Temple-bar, presenting the appearance of a sea of heads; 
and, we may 6ay, that few public ceremonies within the 
memory of the presept generation, h%ve been received with 
more, distinguished maizes of enthusiasm and interest. 


Mrs. Chapone, who was niece of Dr. Thomas, Bishop of 
Winchester, formerly preceptor to <jeorge III., and used to 
spepd much of her time at her uncle’s residence at Farn- 
ham Castle, relates the following anecdote of the young 
Duke of Clarence: — 1 was pleased with all the princes, 
but particularly with Prince William, who is little of his 
a^e, but so sensible and engagi^ that he wop the bishop’s 
heart; to whom he particulai^y attaeHed himself, and 

n % 

would stay with him while all the rest ran about the 
house. His conversation wus surprisingly manly and 
cleVer for his age; yet with the young Bullers he was 
quite the boy; and Said to John Buller, by way of en¬ 
couraging him to tplk, '"Come, we are both boys, you 
know.’ All of them shewed affectionate respect to the 
bishop.” 


I DOMESTIC HABITS OT KING WILLIAM IV. 

There are few more regular or temperate men in 
their habits than the present king. lie rises early, some¬ 
times at six o’clock, and after having written for some 
time, takes breakfast*. His Majesty then hears a report 
read to him of the various claims on his benevolence, 
and sometimes visits personally the objects of his bounty 
who reside in the neighbourhood of his residence. At 
dinner he seldom eats of any made dish, hut restricts 
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himself generally to one dish of plain boiled of rdasted 
meat, drinking only sherry, and that in moderation—^never 
exceeding a pint. During the day, when not engaged in 
business, he amuses himself in cheerful conversation with 
men of all parties, and retires to bed early. His majesty 
is constitutionally subject to asthma; but with such habits 
we must hope that he will live to a goo^l old age. 


It is a curious fact, but one not more strange than true, 
that his present majeSty is at one and the same time King 
William the First, Second, Third, and Fourth ! The fol¬ 
lowing explanation will reconcile this apparent contradic¬ 
tion :—As King of Hanover he is William the First; that 
country giving only the title of elector to its rulers previously 
to George the Third. As King of Ireland, William the 
Second; that kingdom was not added to the British crown 
until the reign of Henry the Second, and consequently Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror and William Rufus were not sovereigns 
of Ireland ; therefore, as there were no native kings of that 
name, William the Third of England was the First of 
Ireland, and our present monarch is, of course, William 
the Second. As King of Scotland, William the Third; the 
only monarch of that name previously to James the First, 
(who united the two kingdoms) being the celebrated 
William the Lion. And as King of England, William the 
Fourth. 


THE NEW VERSION OF GOD SAVE THE KING,” BY 

MR. ARNOEO. 

(jJod save our noble king! 

William the Fourth we sing; 

. God save the king! 

d ‘ 
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Send him victorious. 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us! 

God save the king! 

O Lord our God arise, 

Guard him from enemies, 

Or make them fall-; 

May peace with plenty crown’d 
Throughout his realms abound ; 
So be his name renowned! 

God save us all! 

Or should some ibreign band 
Dare to this favour’d land 
Discord to bring, 

May our brave William’s iminoif 
IVoud in the lists of fame, 

Bring them to scorn and shame ! 
God save the kini;! 

Thy choicest gifts, in store 
On William deign topoui, 

Joy round him Hing; 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the king! 


PRIVATE HABITS, CHARACTER, AND AGE, OF THE 

REIGNING SOVEREIGNS. 

Charles X. of France, was the oldest sovereign in 
Europe. He is 73 years of age, tall in person, and very 
hale. 

The Pope, Pius VIIK^ns sixty-eight, about the samef.. 
age as his late majesty, and in tolerable vigour. The 
church is usually considered favourable to longevity. 
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Bernado'tte, king of Sweden, is sixty-six, and has re¬ 
cently had a severe illness, but is a strong and healthy 
man. 

William IV. of England, our sovereign, is sixty- 
five. He is at present in good health, and does not ap¬ 
pear to be more than fifty. His temperate habits and 
practice of early rising are well known. He loves exer¬ 
cise, travel, and society. 

Felix, king of Sardinia, is of the same age as our 
monarch, and enjoys good health. 

Frederick VI. of Denmark, sixty-two years old, is a 
very healthy man. 

Fredewck William III., king of Prussia, in his sixtieth 
year, possesses a good share of health, and bids fair to live 
to an old age. 

The king of the Netherlands, William I., is fifty-eight ; 
he has the appearance of a weather-beaten soldier, as he 
is; and although subject to chronic complaints, is robust. 

Louis-Philippe the First, king of the French, born in 
1773, a mail of intelligence and amiable character; elected 
by the Chamber of Deputies, on the abdication of Charles 
the Tenth, August 1830. 

Francis, emperor of Austria, is fifty-two, and healthy. 
His affability and condescension in listening to the com¬ 
plaints of the meanest of his subjects, and redressing their 
grievances, have rendered him popular. 

Francis, king of Naples, is fifty-two, and gouty. His 
character is the reverse of that of his namesake of Austria. 

Mahmoud II., sultan of Turkey, is forty-six, and pos¬ 
sessed of great vigour of body and mind. The Turks, 

however, grow old prematurely, and Mahmoud may be 

* 

itherefore reckoned as sixty yekt# old at the least. His 
countenance and his eye are particularly striking and 
impressive, and he is naturally a very superior man. 
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FacdlMud VII. of Spain, is forty-five years old, and 
hEB long been a prey to disease. He has the gout eon- 
•tsptly. 

Louis, king of Bavaria, is in his forty-fifth year: he 
has sufiered from indulgence, and has but lately recovered 
fiom a long illness. His ments as a sovereign and as a 
n^n of letters are acknowledged. He passed many years 
in study, and his mind is of an enlarged and liberal cast. 
The publication of a volume of poems has recently ob¬ 
tained him fame as an author, in addition to that derived 
from the wisdom of his government. 

Nicholas 1., emperor of Russia, is thirty-four, tall, 
handsome, and accomplished, hardy and active, and accus¬ 
tomed to laborious exertion. A few months since he had 
a very dangerous illness, from which he is now recovered. 
He is considered as a very ambitious monarch, and the 
enlurgement of'temtory appears to be his ruling passion. 

The youngest, and only female, sovereign is Donna 
Maria da Gloria, the legitimate queen of Portugal (Don 
Miguel not having been yet recognised), vybo is in her 
, ^irteenth year. She promises to be ];>eautiful, but her 
health is delicate, and she is so lame as to be obliged to 
use crutches. She is now at Rio Janeiro, with her father, 
the Emperor of Brazil. 


THE END. 








